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It  is  time  that  the  fiindameiital  principles  of  prophetic  inter¬ 
pretation  should  he  satisfactorily  settled.  Some  great  hermcn- 
cnticfal  work  is  required,  which  sliall  cxliihit  a  solid  and  secure 
l)ascmcnt  to  future  labourers  in  this  department.  As  yet, 
nothing  is  definite,  firm,  or  stable.  Arodern  students  of  pro¬ 
phecy  arc  generally  employed  in  building  up  systems  on  tliosc 
ancient  foundations  which  have  begun  to  lose  the  confidence  o 
some  competent  judges.  Too  often  tlicy  spend  their  tune 
in  displacing  the  little  parts  of  otlicr  men’s  works  in  mam- 
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taining  or  casting  away  minor  details — while  they  have  all  the 
wliile  in  view  the  preservation  of  some  antique  system. 

There  are  two  great  topics  in  relation  to  prophecy  which  de¬ 
mand  the  highest  abilities  to  do  them  justice,  viz. — Have  the 
predictions  of  scripture  in  any  case  a  two-fold  reference?  And, 
are  the  designations  of  time  to  he  understood  literally,  or  in  the 
analogy  of  a  day  to  a  year?  Respecting  both  questions  it  may 
be  said,  Adhuc  sub  judice  Its  est.  To  the  latter,  we  purpose  at 
present  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention,  if  possibly  some  addi¬ 
tional  light  may  he  tlu*own  upon  it.  !Mr.  Maitland,  we  believe, 
was  the  first  modern  writer  in  this  country  who  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  soundness  of  the  year-day  theory,  assailing  it  with  all 
the  acuteness  and  ability  of  which  he  is  unquestionably  pos¬ 
sessed.  Long  ago,  Broughton  and  Hammond,  with  Junius  and 
the  great  Grotius  on  the  continent,  had  taken  the  same  po¬ 
sition ;  iind  probably  there  have  always  heew  a  few  opponents 
to  the  larger  computation.  Indeed,  all  Roman  catholic  writers, 
Calinct,  Bossuct,  Scholz,  etc.,  except  Bishop  AValmslcy,  ad¬ 
here  to  the  shorter.  ]\Ir.  Burgh  arrived  at  the  dav-dav 
principle  equally  with  Maitland,  but  in  another  mode.  In 
America,  similar  ground  has  been  taken  by  the  indefatigable 
Stuart ;  although  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  has  never  seen  the 
productions  of  Maitland  or  Burgh.  In  consequence  of  these 
assaults  upon  the  established  reckoning,  Faber  w  as  led  to  in¬ 
spect  with  greater  care  the  foundation  on  which  his  views  had 
rested ;  and  accordingly,  in  his  Provincial  letters,  he  has  de¬ 
fended  the  customary  computation  with  brief  and  perspicuous 
arguments.  But  the  most  recent,  if  w  e  except  Elliott,  and  by 
far  the  ablest  adherent  of  the  year-day  theory,  is  IMr.  Birks,  who, 
in  his  ^  First  Elements  of  Sacred  Prophecy,’  has  fully  entered  into 
the  whole  subject  with  an  acuteness  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
author  of  ‘  Horae  Apocalypticae.’  Prof.  Stuart  has  met  with  a 
formidable  antagonist  in  Mr.  Bush.  Thus  sevcriil  distinguised 
names  in  sacred  literature  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  (pics- 
tion.  No  lack  of  learning  or  of  ingenuity  has  appeared ; 
although  the  theme  is  far  from  exhausted.  It  may  he  well, 
at  the  present  time,  to  review^  the  validity  of  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  respective  adherents  of  either  principle.  AVe  arc 
not  aw  ai’e  that  Mr.  Birks’s  treatise  has  been  formally  or  carefully 
examined  by  any  independent  inquirer;  and  the  series  of  re¬ 
marks  to  follow*  will  have  chief  reference  to  it  as  containing  the 
best  defence  of  a  theory  which,  we  may^  be  permitted  to  say, 
will  ere  long  become  anti(piatcd  in  the  eye  of  the  impartial 
scholar.  Tlie  question  is  surrounded  with  dillicultics  of  no 
common  magnitude,  and  for  full  discussion  would  rcciuirc  a 
lengthened  treatise.  On  this  account  it  will  not  be  ex})cdicnt 
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to  repeat  all  the  grounds  that  liave  been  so  well  stated  bv 
Maitland  and  Stuart,  exeept  in  so  far  as  may  be  ilemanded  by 
the  eonditions  of  complete  answers  to  Birks  and  Bush. 

There  is  one  prejudice  against  which  those  who  eontend  for 
the  literal  aeecptation  of  chronological  dates  in  propheey  have 
to  struggle,  viz. — the  force  of  ancient  tradition — the  hereditary 
prejudice  in  favour  of  opinions  invested  with  the  garb  of  years. 
There  is  in  our  nature  a  strong  bias  towards  every  thing  on 
which  time  has  stamped  its  features.  We  arc  reminded  of  the 
great  and  good  men  that  have  advocated  certain  sentiments, — 
of  the  learning  and  piety  by  w  hich  they  were  adorned,  and  the 
improbability  that  so  many  could  have  fallen  into  the  same 
error.  The  shades  of  venerable  men  are  invoked — Luther  and 
the  reformers  are  appealed  to  as  resting  on  the  year-day  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  as  animated  in  their  contentions  w  ith  the  corruptions 
of  Romanism  by  the  belief  that  such  corruptions  arc  described 
and  denounced  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  fact  is  even  broadly 
stated,  that  had  the  reformers  adopted  the  literal  designations  of 
time,  and  the  view^s  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  such  litcrality,  they  would  not  have  raised  their 
voice  against  the  papacy,  or  persevered  in  o])position  to  its 
monstrous  abominations.  ^  This,'  says  Prof.  Bush  to  Mr. 
Stuart,  ^  is  taking  ground  at  once  against  tlie  wdiolc  current  of 
protestant  commentary  on  tlic  Apocalypse,  and  giving  to  the 
Romanists  every  advantage  which  they  could  desire,  ^'ou  help 
them  in  fact  to  plant  themselves  in  a  position  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  dislodge  them.  This  is  a  consequence  of  more 
serious  moment  than  miglit  at  first  blush  appear;  for,  upon  the 
principle  of  your  interpretation,  it  is  clear  that  the  glorious  re¬ 
formation  could  never  have  taken  ])lacc.  The  most  cursory 
glance  of  the  prophecy  makes  it  evident  that  the  mystic  pow'cr 
denominated  Babylon,  is  denounced  as  antichristian  and  idola¬ 
trous,  and  the  people  of  God  arc  commanded  to  separate  tliem- 
selves  from  it.  Now  nothing  is  better  ascertained  as  a  histo¬ 
rical  fact,  than  that  it  was  on  the  ground  of  these  denunciations, 
which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the  apostate  Homan 
church,  that  the  noble  band  of  reformers  were  upheld  in  their 

separation  from  the  papacy . They  w'cre  sustained 

in  their  heroic  enterprise  by  this  obvious  construction  of  flie 
prophetic  oracles.'  This  is  mere  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  pre¬ 
judices,  instead  of  fair,  manly,  honest  argument.  Such  lan¬ 
guage  serves  to  damage  a  cause  wdth  tlie  undiscerning  vulgar, 
but  not  to  advance  the  interests  of  truth.  It  is  the  resort  of 
those  wdio  are  cither  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  tlicir  system, 
or  anxious  to  bring  the  od'uon  Ihcolafiicuni  upon  their  opponents. 
We  know’  of  no  standard  but  the  Bible — nothing  that  can  ser\e 
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to  shew  the  truth  of  ii  relij^ious  tenet,  exeept  the  inspired  word 
of  (rod.  Councils  may  clianj^je — fathers  may  be  mistaken — tlie 
reformers  were  fallible ;  and  shall  we  who  enjoy  the  bcnctits  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  light  and  learning  of  past  ages,  stand  still 
where  they  stopped,  or  appeal  to  them  as  our  guides  just  because 
they  attained  to  eminence  at  a  time  when  surrounding  eireiiiu- 
stances  were  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  truth.  We  were  not 
made  to  sleep  over  the  Bible,  or  to  stereotype  those  principles, 
civil  and  religious,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  our  forefathers  to  have 
transmitted  to  their  posterity.  While  rendering  due  respect 
to  the  reformers,  and  honouring  the  men  of  past  times  who 
defended  the  great  truths  lying  at  the  foundation  of  cliris- 
tian  hope,  wc  regard  it  as  nothing  less  than  popery  in  principle 
— that  very  thing  in  essence  which  we  profess  to  abhor — the  si)irit 
of  tractarianisni  resting  on  anticpiity  —  to  call  up  the  names 
of  the  illustrious  dead  as  the  infallible  expounders  of  the  Bible, 
t)r  to  give  onr  language  the  semblance  of  assuming,  that  to 
dilfer  from  current  opinions  is  virtually  to  disown  Brotes- 
tantism  and  to  favour  Romanism.  When  shall  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  protestant  church  learn  fully,  and  act  out  with 
earnest  honesty  the  lesson  of  heaven  ;  ^  Call  no  man  your  father 
upon  the  earth :  for  one  is  your  Father,  w  hich  is  in  heaven.’ 
Tlie  reformers  were  often  wTong — in  many  ])articulars  they 
were  but  partially  enlighteued.  The  early  and  later  non-coii- 
formists  too,  w  rote  not  a  few  things  that  eannot  be  received — 
their  reasoning  is  often  ineonsequential,  sometimes  iibsurd ;  and 
w  e  should  as  readily  believe  in  the  inspir<ation  of  the  a])ocrvphal 
books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  as  adopt  with  implicit  faith  all  their 
opinions.  Verily  the  principle  of  Romanism  is  of  far  wider 
range  and  more  extended  influenee  than  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  England.  In  other  phases  and  forms  its  leaven 
may  be  seen  quietly  impregnating  the  minds  of  stereotyped 
dissenters. 

In  many  prophecies,  it  is  admitted  that  the  chronological  de¬ 
signations  are  to  be  taken  in  their  obvious,  literal  sense.  Here 
then  is  a  presumption  for  applying  the  rule  universally.  If  'most 
of  the  dates  be  literal,  whv  should  not  all  be  literal?  If  such  be 
the  usual  mode  of  designating  time,  why  not  adhere  to  it 
throughout  the  scriptures  ?  By  what  authority  is  it  atlirnied 
that  a  day  denotes  a  year?  Docs  it  designate  this  longer  period 
in  vverxj  case  of  prediction  where  time  is  specified  ;  or  should 
the  extended  notation  be  appropriated  to  peculiar  cases  and 
kinds?  In  reply  to  this  we  arc  informed,  that  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  literal  and  symbolical  prophecies.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  vear-dav  theorv  insist  largclv  on  such  a  distinction  ; 
and  charge  their  opponents  with  leaving  it  out  of  view .  The 
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clironological  periods  attached  to  the  former  are  said  to  he  liter¬ 
ally  expressed ;  while  those  annexed  to  the  latter  are  symbol¬ 
ically  designated.  We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  this  line  of 
demarcation.  Let  it  be  fairly  held  np  before  the  eye  in  all  pro¬ 
phetic  inquiries,  and  a  large  class  of  texts  nsnally  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  literal  designations  of  time  in  every  part  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  must  be  subtracted  from  the  usual  amount  of  proof.  In 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  our  opponents,  we  arc  quite 
willing  that  such  texts  should  be  cut  off  as  irrelevant.  AVe  i>ro- 
cced,  therefore,  to  notice  the  direct  arguments  adduced  by  the 
advocates  of  the  year-day  theory — arguments  that  must  he  de¬ 
rived,  in  consistency  with  their  own  principle,  from  symbolical 
prophecies.  The  following  consideradons  constitute  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  the  system  rests :  and  must  therefore  be  ex- 
amiued  with  care. 


I.  41ic  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,  in  Dan.  ix.  2  I- — 27. 
Here  the  Hebrew  word  tot  which  in  other  places  denotes  servn 
(l(Ufs,  signifies  seven  years.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  words  of 
time  occurring  in  similar  prophecies  should  he  enlarged  beyond 
their  usual  sense  in  the  proportion  of  a  year  to  a  day.  In  reply 
to  this,  we  will  not  say  with  Tyso,  (lovett,  and  Todd,  that  tlu^ 
prophecy  is  still  future,  and  remains  to  lie  accomplished  in 
weeks  of  days.  In  common  with  almost  all  expositors  it  must 
he  .asserted,  th.at  the  ])rcdiction  has  been  long  since  fulfilled. 
It  is  uunccessary,  on  the  jircscnt  occasion,  to  assign  the  reasons 
of  such  an  opinion,  lint  is  the  term  appropriated  by  usage 
to  a  week  of  seven  days?  What  is  its  primary  and  proper  signi- 
ficjition  ?  According  to  its  etymology  it  means  a  hebdomad^  or 
heptady  a  seven,  either  of  days  or  of  years.  Such  is  its  true  sig¬ 
nification,  and  it  depends  upon  the  particular  context  where  it  is 
found,  whether  it  he  applied  to  days  or  to  years.  In  itself  it  is 
indefinite  and  gener.al,  so  as  to  justify  its  application  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other.  The  vicinity  determines  and  fixes  its  sense. 


llesides  occurring  in  the  ])rophccy  of  the  seventy  weeks,  it  is 
found  twice  in  the  hook  of  Genesis,  viz.,  xxix.  27,  28  ;  once  in 


Leviticus,  in  the  dual  number,  xii.  5 ;  and  twice  in  tlic  jilural, 
in  Daniel  x.  2,  3.  In  Genesis  and  Leviticus,  it  is  clear  that  it 


mcjins  a  week  of  days,  in  consequence  of  the  surrounding  con¬ 
text.  AVith  regard  to  the  plural,  in  Daniel  x.  2,  3,  the  words 
literally  translated  .arc,  ‘  three  sevens  as  to  days,'  Here  the 
word  c'p;  days  is  added,  as  if  on  purpose  to  prevent  misconce|)- 
tion.  AA^ere  the  term  appropriated  to  weeks  of  days,  the  addi- 
of  c'p;  had  been  quite  superfluous ;  were  it  .ajipropriated  to 
weeks  of  years,  the  addition  had  been  incongruous;  hut  the 
very  circumstance  that  another  word  is  subjoined  leacls  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  term  is  not  definite  of  itself.  I  he  form 
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of  it  is  participial,  and  properly  indicates,  as  Bush  remarks,  a  * 
septimized  period.  Besides  with  its  plural  the  femiuiuc 
plural  nirstf  is  also  found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  uniformly 
denotes  weeks  of  days.  This  is  its  appropriated  usage.  Its  sin¬ 
gular  form  docs  not  occur.  AVe  know  that  it  is  usual  to 
assert,  that  is  the  singular  form  of  the  same  noun 
having  both  a  masculine  and  feminine  form  to  the  plural,  but 
the  point  requires  to  be  established,  not  affirmed.  It  is  true 
that  a  class  of  words  in  the  Hebrew  language  has  a  twofold 
gender,  and  consequently  a  twofold  form  in  the  plm’al,  but  it 
remains  to  be  shewn  that  this  word  belongs  to  such  a  class. 
Even  the  assertion  of  Ewidd  will  not  suffice  for  proof.  As  in 
other  passages,  so  also  in  the  prophecy  of  seventy  weeks,  the 
context  clearly  determines  the  sense  of  the  ambiguous  term 
‘  Daniel  had  been  making  diligent  search  respecting  the 
seventy  years ;  and,  in  such  a  connection,  nothing  but  seventy 
heptads  of  years  could  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  meant  by 
the  angel.^*  In  addition  to  this,  it  should  he  recollected,  that 
the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  is  not  symbolical,  and  there¬ 
fore  on  the  ver}^  principles  of  the  yxar-day  advocates  themselves, 
the  word  by  itself  should  not  denote  490  years. 

II.  The  sentence  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  has  also  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  proof  of  the  year-day  thcory^  ^  And  they  returned 
from  searching  of  the  land  after  forty  days  .  .  .  And  your  chil¬ 
dren  shall  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty  vxars,  and  bear  vour 
whoredoms,  until  your  carcases  be  wasted  in  the  wilderness. 
After  the  number  of  the  days  in  which  ye  searched  the  land, 
even  forty  days,  each  day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iui(|ui- 
ties,  even  forty  ycai’s,  and  ye  shall  know'  my  breach  of  promise.’ 
Numbers  xiii.  25;  xiv.  33,  34.  ^  The  tw  elv  e  spies,’  says  Air.  Birks, 

‘  chosen  one  from  each  tribe,  represented  in  miniature  the 
nation  of  Israel.  And  this  explains,  it  may  be  added,  why  the 
whole  congregation  arc  said  to  have  searched  the  land.  That 
search,  lasting  through  forty  days,  represented  also  in 
miniature  the  forty  years  of  their  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
lilach  day  in  the  search  represented  a  year  of  wandering  ;  and 
the  miniature  period  was  a  typical  prophecy  of  the  forty  years’ 
journeying  which  ensued.’  *  The  reply  is  easy.  Here  there  is 
an  express  declaration  that  a  day  is  put  for  a  year,  but  nowhere 
in  Daniel  or  John  is  the  same  statement  made.  The  passages 
lire  in  Daniel  and  J  ohn  to  which  the  year-day  principle  is  applied 
sijmboUcal ;  and  Mr.  Birks  is  anxious  to  shew  that  this  passage 
in  the  book  of  Numbers  contains  a  typical  or  symbolical  pro¬ 
phecy.  If  then  all  tlic  predictions  bear  the  same  clnuacter,  why 

•  Stuart ;  Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  p. 
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should  not  a  similar  intimation  be  found  in  them.  To  this  it  is 
replied,  that  such  a  direct  statement  in  Daniel  and  John  would 
have  defeated  the  very  end  for  which  the  periods  arc  supposed 
to  have  been  expressed  in  the  peculiar  form  under  consideration. 
Here  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  prophecies,  whose  chrono¬ 
logical  designations  furnish  a  key  to  succeeding  and  symbolical 
prophecies,  and  those  in  which  no  such  intimation  is  given.  By 
following  out  the  principle  tacitly  implied  in  the  answer,  there 
arise  two  kinds  of  symbolical  prophecies ;  one,  in  which  the  no¬ 
tations  of  time  arc  expressly  explained,  or  in  which  it  is  implied 
that  a  day  is  put  for  a  year,  no  injury  being  done  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  ;  another,  in  which  the  writer’s  purpose  would  he 
defeated  by  furnishing  such  a  key  to  the  notices  of  time.  We 
ask  then,  by  what  authority  is  the  explanation  of  time  assigned 
in  former  passages,  transferred  to  others  confessedly  distin¬ 
guished  from  them  in  mystcriousness  and  obscurity?  Why 
slumld  the  plainly  symbolical,  if  we  be  allowed  to  use  the 
cxj)rcssion,  be  permitted  to  dictate  to  the  obscurely  symbolical  ? 

hen  ]\Ir.  Birks  and  others  draw^  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
symbolical  or  typical  predictions  themselves ,  we  arc  eijually  w  ar¬ 
ranted  in  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  in  regard  to  the  nota¬ 
tions  of  time^  belonging  to  the  two  classes  so  sci)aratcd. 

Besides,  the  fact  of  the  passage  in  the  book  of  Numbers  con¬ 
taining  a  typical  prophecy  is  exceedingly  questionable.  The 
spies  were  not  types  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  a  simple  histo¬ 
rical  prophecy,  in  which  God  ordained  that  as  the  spies  had 
waiidcrcil  forty  days,  so  the  Israelites  should  wander,  for  their 
sins,  forty  years  in  the  wilderness. 

HI.  Ezekiel’s  typical  siege  is  another  argument  in  favour  of 
the  year-day  theory.  ^  Lie  thou  also  on  thy  left  side,  and  lay 
the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel  upon  it;  according  to  the 
number  of  the  days  that  thou  shalt  lie  upon  it,  thou  slialt  bear 
their  iniquity.  For  I  have  laid  upon  thee  the  years  of  their 
iui(piity,  according  to  the  number  of  the  days,  three  hundred 
and  ninety  days ;  so  shalt  thou  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house 
of  Israel.  And  wdien  thou  hast  accomplished  them,  lie  again 
on  thy  right  side,  and  thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house 
of  J  udah  forty  days ;  I  have  appointed  thee  each  day  for  a  year.’ 
Ezekiel  iv.  4 — 6. 

The  remarks  made  upon  the  preceding  argument  will  equally 
apply  to  the  present.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  God  had  appointed 
a  day  for  a  year ;  whereas  in  Daniel  and  John,  no  such  intimation 
is  given.  To  suppose  that  the  three  passages,  one  in  Numbers, 
and  two  in  Ezekiel,  where  a  day  signifies  a  year,  should  regu¬ 
late  the  designations  of  time  in  similar  prophecies,  is  unautho¬ 
rised.  In  each  of  the  three  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  day  is  the 
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representative  of  a  year,  because  it  is  so  affirmed  ;  but  in  Daniel 
and  Jobu,  tliere  is  not  the  slightest  hint  that  the  same  principle 
is  required.  Had  the  former  coutaiiied  a  key  principle,  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  not  have  been  left  in  the  dark  as  to  tlic 
fact  that  they  were  meant  to  furnish  such.  This  basis,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  year-day  theory  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  demon¬ 
strable,  or  even  as  plausible. 

But  is  one  period  the  proper  hieroglyphic  or  symbol  of  another? 
AVhen  an  animal  is  employed  to  represent  an  empire  or  king¬ 
dom,  the  appropriateness  of  the  symbol  is  easily  perceived ;  but 
when  a  shorter  spfice  of  time  is  used  as  the  representative  of  a 
longer,  there  is,  in  that  case,  no  symbol  or  hieroglyphic,  but 
merely  a  part  for  the  tvhole.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to 
the  congruity  of  symbolic  predictions  to  understand  smaller 
periods  as  the  representatives  of  larger.  To  the  prophet’s 
mental  vision  an  animal  was  presented  as  symbolising  a  king¬ 
dom,  for  in  symbols,  as  well  as  hieroglyphics,  one  thhuj  was  repre¬ 
sented  h\f  another;  but  to  affirm  that  a  day  is  the  symbol  of  a  year, 
contradicts  the  true  nature  both  of  the  tropical  hierogly|)hic, 
and  the  tropical  symbol.*  The  truth  of  this  observation  will  be 
more  palpable,  if  it  be  inquired,  whether  it  be  possible  that 
chronological  numbers  might  be  presented  to  the  eye.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh’s  butler  and  baker,  as  well  as  to 
the  king’s  own  dreams,  serves  to  demonstrate,  that  three  days 
were  represented  by  three  branches,  and  three  baskets ;  seven 
years  by  seven  kine.  Here  the  symbolization  of  the  pictures  is 
carried  out  into  the  times  ;  the  latter  being  an  essential  clement 
in  the  dreams.  AVhy  then  have  not  chronological  numbers 
been  thus  presented  to  the  eye  amid  the  symbols  of  Daniel  and 
John,  in  order  that  the  portraits  might  be  congruous  in  all  their 
proportions?  In  answer  to  this  (juestion,  a  reviewer  in  the 
‘  Investigator^  .affirms,  that  large  periods,  such  as  1 ,200  or  2,300 
could  not  be  visibly  represented  like  a  small  one.  hat  ? 
Shall  it  be  affirmed  that  he  who  called  up  a  vision  in  which 
seven  kine  symbolised  seven  years,  could  not  employ  visible  and 
eipially  intelligible  representatives  of  1,200  years.  This  were 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  Almighty  by  arrogantly  assuming, 
that  although  He  presented  a  few  years  by  outward  pictures  to 
the  eye.  He  could  not,  with  equal  facility  to  himself,  and  like 
intelligibility  to  men,  have  painted  a  much  larger  number  by  ex¬ 
ternal  emblems.  It  is  hazardous  to  assert,  with  Medc,  that  the 
1,200  days  must  be  more  than  three  and  a  half  years,  because 
it  is  impossible  that  so  many  things,  and  of  such  quality  as  were 
to  be  performed  in  this  time,  should  be  done  in  three  single 

•  Warburtoifs  Divine  Legation  ;  Book  iv.,  see.  L 
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years  and  a  half ;  for  what  does  puny  man  know  in  relation  to 
the  will  of  the  Lord  to  justify  such  boldness  of  declaration  ;  but 
it  is  far  more  daring  to  aver  that,  although  a  small  chrono¬ 
logical  number  has  been  represented  to  the  eye,  a  large  number 
could  not  be  similarly  pictured.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  if 
the  designations  of  time  had  been  essential  to  the  symmetry, 
outward  and  visible  symbols  would  have  been  employed  for 
that  purpose.  Indeed,  the  times  arc  rather  adjuncts  of 
symbolical  prophecies,  than  essential  parts  of  them.  They 
lu’c  put  to  them  as  appendages,  more  than  as  necessary 
features.  They  serve  for  explanation  of  the  symbols,  rather 
than  for  filling  out  the  picture.  They  might  have  been  absent 
without  detriment  to  the  congruity  or  comj)letencss  of  the  ])re- 
dictions.  As  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  shall  simj)ly 
(piote  Apocalypse  xii.  3 — G,  where  it  Avill  be  apparent  to  the 
attentive  reader,  that  the  time  is  subjoined  without  bearing  any 
necessary  connexion  to  the  symbolic  description.  ^  And  there 
appeared  another  wonder  in  heaven ;  and  behold  a  gre<at  red 
dragon,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns 
upon  his  heads.  And  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars 
of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth  :  and  the  dragon  stood 
before  the  w  oman  w  hich  w  as  ready  to  be  delivered,  for  to  devour 
her  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born.  And  she  brought  forth  a  man 
child,  who  w  as  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron :  and  licr 
child  w  jis  caught  up  unto  God  and  to  his  throne.  And  the 
w  Oman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  w  here  she  hath  a  place  prepared 
of  God,  that  they  should  feed  her  there,  a  thousand,  tw  o  hun¬ 
dred,  and  threescore  djivs.^  For  confirmation  of  the  same  truth, 
we  refer  to  the  circumstance,  that  designations  of  tunc  are 
variously  expressed  even  when  denoting  the  same  period.  Thus 
we  find  12G0  days;  a  time,  times,  and  half;  a  time,  times,  and 
the  dividing  of  a  time  ;  all  embracing  the  same  space.  Had 
chronological  periods  formed  an  essential  clement  in  the  sym¬ 
bolical  predictions,  we  should  have  expected  them  to  be  always 
designated  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the  variety  of  forms  they 
assume  is  an  indication  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  necessary 
characteristic  of  the  hieroglyphic  representations  with  which 
they  arc  iissociatcd.  They  arc  altered,  just  because  it  is  a  matter 
of  indilfcrencc  whether  or  not  they  arc  presented  in  one  inva¬ 
riable  mode.  Besides,  because  one  part  of  a  paragraph  should 
be  tropically  interpreted',  it  docs  not  follow'  that  the  whole 
should  be  so  taken.  So,  in  like  manner,  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  analogy  of  scripture  language  that  every  part  and  portion  of 
a  passage  should  be  symbolical,  because  the  entire  prophecy  has 
that  character.  On  particidar  occasions  God  may  expressly 
appoint  that  a  day  should  be  taken  for  a  year ;  but  without  his 
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direct  institution,  there  is  no  warrant  for  doing  so  in  other 
places,  and  at  other  times. 

But  it  is  atiirmed  by  Faber  and  Busli,  that  in  hieroglypliic 
representation  things  are  exhibited  in  miniature^  and  therefore 
symbolical  propriety  requires  that  the  associated  chronologieal 
periods  should  also  be  exhibited  in  miniature.  Here  tlie  essence 
of  hieroglyphic  writing  is  misstated.  Exhibition  in  miniature  is 
no  necessary  part  of  it.  A  thing  may  be  either  presented  in 
miniature,  or  in  an  enlarged  form.  It  is  incidental  to  the 
characteristic  features  whether  miniature  or  enlarged  rc[)rescn- 
tation  be  adopted  in  any  given  instance.  This  is  confirmed  hy 
Daniel  iv.  20 — 21,  where  the  fair  and  high  tree  which  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  saw  in  his  dream  is  thus  explained  ;  ‘  The  tree  that  thou 
sawest,  it  is  thou,  O  king.’ 

IV.  The  phrase  timey  times,  and  dividing  of  a  time,  is  said  to 
contain  many  distinct  proofs  to  refute  the  shorter  reckoning, 
and  to  confirm  the  year-day  exposition. 

1.  Its  peculiar  form;  because  if  the  short  reckoning  were 
true,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  the  times  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  most  usual  form. 

There  arc  two  circumstances  that  may  be  alleged  in  explan¬ 
ation  of  such  phriiscology.  The  air  of  ambiguity  and  mystery 
purposely  thrown  around  a  passiigc,  and  that  variety  of  language 
in  which  every  writer  must  be  allowed  to  indulge  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  Agreeably  to  the  former,  the  time  is  stated  in- 
defuiitely,  to  correspond  in  some  measure  with  the  mysterious 
character  of  the  whole  passage.  In  the  w  ords  of  Ilcngstenbcrg, 
there  is  an  ^  effort  after  concealed  definiteness.  This,  in  resj)cct 
to  what  w  as  concealed,  could  not  be  realized,  if  the  prophet  used 
the  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning.’  AVhen  a  time  is  mentioned, 
every  one  naturally  thinks  of  a  year,  unless  there  be  something 
in  the  context  to  forbid  the  idea.  The  word  is  indefinite  of 
itself,  being  applicable  to  periods  of  various  lengths ;  yet 
although  it  is  vague,  a  year  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  as  the 
period  which  it  is  intended  to  embrace.  In  this  w  ay  there  is 
both  definiteness  and  partial  obscurity.  According  to  the  se¬ 
cond  consideration,  w  e  must  not  expect  the  same  formal  phrases 
in  the  same  writer,  to  express  the  same  thing.  The  inspired 
penmen  must  not  be  bound  down  to  set  phraseology.  They 
exhibit  the  variety  of  phraseology  common  to  others.  It  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  always  use  the  same  words 
to  denote  the  same  ideas.  lienee  even  in  symbolic  prophecies, 
the  number  of  days  is  sometimes  stilted  literally  and  plainly, 
shewing  that  the  effort  after  concealed  definiteness  in  regard  to 
the  notations  of  time,  was  not  an  essential  circumstance,  and 
therefore  not  invariably  required. 
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2.  It  is  arj^ucd  that  the  diflerent  terms  used  to  denote  the 
same  period  prove  that  it  cannot  signify  three  natural  years  and 
a  halt*.  ‘  The  same  interval  occurs  seven  times  over.  *  Thvicc  it 
is  mentioned  as  a  time,  times,  and  a  dividing  of  a  time ;  once 
as  a  time,  times,  and  a  lialf;  twice  as  forty-two  months;  and 
twice  as  twelve  liundrcd  and  sixty  days.  The  expression  is 
varied  in  this  remarkable  manner ;  and  in  all  these  variations, 
is  never  once  expressed  by  the  natural  and  literal  phrase.  How 
can  we  explain  this  remarkable  feature,  but  by  supposing  it  to 
indicate  a  mysterious  and  hidden  sense  (Birks).  The  answer 
to  this  has  been  already  given.  All  these  expressions  arc  some¬ 
what  ambiguous,  though  at  the  same  time  tolerably  definite. 
They  have  an  air  of  obscurity,  which  Mr.  Birks  and  others  rc(|uirc 
for  the  designations  of  time  belonging  to  symbolical  proi)hccics ; 
while  they  arc  sufficiently  precise  to  be  understood  immediately 
before  the  termination  of  the  periods  signified.  Still,  however, 
they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  mystcriousness  proposed 
by  the  year-day  theory ;  they  arc  merely  adduced  as  negative 
proof  that  three  natural  years  and  a  half  arc  not  meant.  It  is  a 
certain  kind  of  mystical  obscurity  that  is  sought  for,  viz.,  that  which 
resides  in  the  symbol  of  a  day  for  a  year.  In  addition  to  what  lias 
just  been  stated,  we  refer  in  answer  to  tlic  <argumcnt,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  variety.  Symbolical  prophecies  have  not  only  an  air  of 
mystery  thrown  around  them  for  the  most  part,  even  in  their  nota¬ 
tions  of  time,  but  they  assume  the  same  range  of  expressions  as 
other  portions  of  scripture.  Ilcncc  arise  different  ways  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  same  meaning  in  regard  to  periods.  And  licrcwc  might  re¬ 
tort  upon  this  Millcnnarian  writer  and  ask,  if  a  day  be  the  symbol 
of  a  year,  and  one  year  of  3G0  years,  why  should  not  1200  days  lie 
solely  employed,  instead  of  time,  times  and  lialf  a  time,  &c.  &c. 
If  a  day  be  the  appropriate  symbol  for  a  year,  and  a  year  for 
3G0  years,  why  vary  the  language  so  much  ?  To  tlicsc  (|ucstioii8  he 
would  probably  reply,  in  order  to  unite  obscurity  with  variety  the 
sacred  seers  employ  so  many  designations  for  the  same  period — 
the  very  same  reply  wdiich  we  now  give  to  the  objection  ad¬ 
vanced  against  tlic  literal  interpretation. 

V.  Another  argument  is  founded  upon  Luke  xiii.  31 — 33. 
‘  The  sjime  day  there  came  certain  of  the  Pharisees,  saying  unto 
Him,  Get  thee  out  and  depart  licncc  :  for  Ilcrod  will  kill  thee. 
And  lie  said  unto  them.  Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox,  behold,  I  ciist 
out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third 
day  I  shall  be  perfected.  Nevertheless  1  must  walk  to-day,  and 
to-morrow,  and  the  day  following :  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem.^  '  The  incident,’  says  Mr.  Birks,  *  occur¬ 
red  in  the  last  journey  of  our  Lord,  but  several  weeks  before  his  suf¬ 
ferings  and  resurrection.  They  cannot,  therefore,  admit  a  definite 
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sense  with  a  literal  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand  our  Lord’s 
ministr}’,  eoinnienein^  with  a  piissover,  elosed  at  the  passover, 
after  an  exaet  interval  of  three  years.  The  words  of  this  passaj^e 
would  therefore  exactly  describe  the  continuance  of  that  iniuis- 
try  :  the  three  days  importing?  the  three  years.  The  completion 
of  the  third  was  to  be  marked  by  the  death  of  our  Saviour  at 
Jerusalem,  and  his  resurrection  the  time  when  he  was  perfected.’ 

In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
explanation  just  given  takes  for  granted  that  our  Lord’s  public 
ministry  continued  for  the  exact  space  of  three  years ;  a  position 
which,  as  is  well  know  n,  has  been  much  disputed.  It  is  more 
common  to  assume  that  it  lasted  for  three  years  and  six  months. 
Others,  following  the  most  ancient  opinion,  limit  it  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  months.  The  point  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty; 
and  it  is  presumptuous  quietly  to  assume,  without  proof,  that  it 
lasted  precisely  for  three  years.  Formidable  objections  there 
arc  to  such  a  view’,  as  !Mr.  Birks  must  be  well  aware. 

Secondly.  This  is  not  a  symbolic,  but  a  historical  ])rophccy, 
and  therefore  it  should  not  be  cited  as  proof  that  a  day  is  the 
representative  of  a  year.  The  line  of  distinction  betw  een  the 
two  classes  of  prediction  has  been  here  forgotten  by  the  w  riter 
— a  line  w  hich  is  assumed  as  of  great  importance,  and  to  w  hich 
allusion  has  been  already  made.  No  probability,  therefore,  at¬ 
taches  to  this  argument.  It  is  uncertain  and  irrelevant.  It 
assumes  a  fact  which,  so  far  from  being  demonstrable,  is  liable 
to  extreme  doubt. 

VI.  The  dream  of  Ncbuclnadnczzar  is  also  adduced  as  an 
ar;?ument  for  the  vear-dav  theory.  The  monarch  was  driven 
forth  from  human  society,  and  seven  times  passed  over  him,  till 
at  length  his  understanding  returned  to  him,  and  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  true  God.  The  seven  times  arc  universally  admitted 
to  be  seven  years.  ^  Here  it  is  admitted,’  says  Maitland,  ^  that 
a  time  means  a  year,  and  therefore  w  e  might  naturally  exjieet 
the  three  times  and  a  lialf  should  mean  three  years  and  a  half. 
Yet,  without  the  slightest  hint  of  any  change  of  style  in  the 
author,  we  arc  to  suppose  Daniel  using  the  same  word  in  chap, 
iv.  to  signify  one  year,  and  in  chap.  vii.  to  signify  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  and  this  merely  because  in  one  case  he  speaks 
of  an  individual,  and  in  the  other  of  a  community,^  In  answer 
to  this  Ylr.  Birks  argues,  that  it  is  not  from  the  grammatical 
force  of  the  term  time,  that  the  length  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madness  is  determined  to  be  seven  years,  but  from  the  context, 

and  the  outlines  of  the  monarch’s  history.  It  is  certainly  most 

^  * 

natural  to  suppose  that  time  means  year,  unless  there  be  some¬ 
thing  in  tlic  context  to  disprove  that  signification.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Birks  tries  to  lind  such  a  limitation  in  the  context  wdiercvcr 
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ho  assumes  that  time  means  300  years,  as  in  the  vii.  chapter  of 
Daniel.  He  proceeds,  however,  in  the  way  of  types,  mystical- 
iicss,  and  gratuitous  liypothescs.  We  deny  that  the  great 
image  prefigured  the  whole  course  of  the  (xentile  dominion, 
from  the  time  of  the  prophet  to  the  Messiah^s  glorious  reign. 
We  deny  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  the  natural  representative  of 
this  Gentile  power.  lie  was  the  representative  of  the  llaby Io¬ 
nian  empire,  and  nothing  else — an  empire  that  continued  for 
about  700  years. 

\’1I.  The  vision  of  the  evenimj  and  morning  is  also  supposed 
to  confirm  the  year-day  theory.  ^  I  low  long  shall  be  the  vision 
concerning  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  transgression  of  desola¬ 
tion,  to  give  both  the  sanctuary  and  the  host  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  ?  And  he  said  unto  me,  unto  two  thousand  and 
three  hundred  days  :  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed.  And 
the  vision  of  the  evening  and  the  morning  which  was  told 
is  true  :  wherefore  shut  thou  up  the  vision  ;  for  it  shall  be  for 
many  days,^  Dan.  viii.  13,  14,  20.  The  literal  rendering  is, 
unto  evenings  and  mornings  two  thousand  three  hundred.  1.  It 
is  alleged  that  there  is  something  unusual  in  the  chronological 
cx])rcssion  here  employed — that  scripture  attbrds  no  precedent 
for  describing  periods  longer  than  one  year  in  so  unusual  phrase¬ 
ology  ;  and  that  no  reason  can  be  given  why  the  simple,  usual, 
and  literal  form  of  three  years  and  so  many  mouths  or  days 
should  not  have  been  employed.  The  observation  of  Mcdc  may 
furnish  a  partial  answer  to  this,  viz.,  ‘  when  the  angel  means 
days,  in  Daniel,  he  expresseth  it  therefore  not  by  days,  for  so 
it  were  doubted ;  but  by  evenings  and  mornings,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  persecution  of  Antiochus.'  We  have  already  pro-' 
tested  against  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  stereotyped 
phrases.  Should  it  be  impossible  for  the  expositor  to  assign  a 
reason  for  unusual  phraseology,  it  docs  not  follow  as  a  consc- 
(picncc  that  it  involves  an  unusual  meaning.  In  the  case  before 
us,  besides  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Mcdc,  and  the  desire 
ot  variety  in  diction,  there  is  also  the  consideration  that  the 
time  specified  occurs  in  the  explanation  of  the  vision  given  hy 
one  saint  to  another,  i.e.  by  one  angel  to  another.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  Antiochus  is  stated  definitely ^  lest  the  faithful  should 
be  dispirited  during  his  mad  career  against  them. 

2.  It  is  further  said  that  '  the  words  evening  and  morning  are 
in  the  singidar  number,  and  precede  the  numerals.  Now  in  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  when  the  noun  follows  mixed  numerals,  it  may 
be  in  the  singular,  but  when  it  precedes  them,  it  is  always  in 
the  plural  number.  By  mixed  numerals  arc  meant  those  of  un¬ 
like  dimensions,  where  tens  are  joined  with  units,  or  thousands 
with  hundreds.  4\)  this  rule,  1  l)clievc,  not  one  exception  oc- 
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curs  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  The  words  in  question,  it  would 
thus  appear,  are  not  plural,  but  singular,  or  denote  some  one 
period,  called  an  evening  and  morning,  and  which  must  either 
refer  to  the  whole  course  of  the  vision,  or  to  the  time  of  its 
close.  .  .  .  Hence  we  may  infer,  wdth  high  probability,  that  the 
evening-morning,  like  the  coming  of  Messifih  the  prince  (Dan. 
ix.  25)  describes  the  limit  or  closing  term  of  the  vision,  when 
the  sanctuary  shall  be  cleansed.  The  numeral  2,300  will,  there¬ 
fore,  stand  alone,  and  require  a  word  of  time  to  be  supplied. 
And  in  this  case  the  laws  of  common  usage  forbid  us  to  supply 
the  word  days  with  so  high  a  number,  and  require  us  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  unit  as  a  year,  and  the  whole  period  as  2,300  years.’ 
(Birks.)  The  expression  s;??  is  a  compound  noun,  formed 
on  purpose  to  express  a  natural  day  or  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  corresponding  to  the  Greek,  vv^$^[jLspov»  It  is  simply  a 
collective ;  and  the  position  of  the  numerals  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  Genesis  xln.  22 ;  2  Chron.  xv.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xxv*.  2.  In  all 
these  the  collective  noun  is  employed  in  the  singular  form,  with 
a  plural  signification.  (Nordheimer’s  Hebrew  Grammar,  vol. 
ii.,  §  93G.  2).  That  the  period  in  question,  consisting  of  2,3(K) 
natural  days,  refers  to  the  duration  of  the  vision  we  have  little 
doubt.  The  question  asked  w  as :  ‘  How  long  shall  be  the 
vision  ?’  and  it  is  manifest  that  an  explanation  regarding  it  is 
subjoined  in  these  w  ords  :  ^  The  vision  concerning  the  daily 
sacrifice  and  the  transgression  of  desolation,  to  give  both  the 
sanctuary  and  the  host  to  be  trodden  under  foot.’ 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  specific  designations  of  time  tend 
to  paralyse  all  w  atchfulness  on  the  church’s  part  for  the  Lord’s 
coming,  and  therefore  in  order  to  strengthen  faith  and  hope 
under  the  long  delay  of  2,000  years  betw  een  the  first  and  second 
advent,  a  large  part  of  the  w  hole  interval  w  as  prophetically  an¬ 
nounced,  but  only  in  such  a  manner  that  its  true  length  might 
not  be  understood,  till  its  ow  n  close  seemed  to  be  drawing  near. 
We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  perceive  in  what  manner  the  exact 
statement  of  times  militates  against  the  earnest  expectation  of 
our  Lord’s  coming  which  the  church  is  required  to  cherish. 
Such  specific  dates  do  certainly  reveal  the  duration  of  a  series 
of  events  ;  but  the  point  of  time  at  which  they  begin,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  at  which  they  close,  arc  not  dcterminatcly  stated 
in  the  prophecies,  at  least  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude 
anxious  inquiiw^  or  to  dissipate  every  doubt.  Hence  a  veil  of 
obscurity  still  attaches  to  the  predictions  of  ancient  seers ;  and 
the  people  of  God  are  kept  looking  and  w  aiting  for  the  mighty 
events  that  shall  usher  in  their  Lord’s  coming.  '  ]llesscd  is  he 
that  readeth,  and  they  who  hear  tlic  w  ords  of  this  prophecy,  and 
keep  those  things  which  are  written  therein,’  is  a  declaration  as 
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applicable  to  such  as  understand  the  periods  literally,  as  to  the 
advocates  of  the  year-day  theory.  The  necessity  is  laid  upon 
both  to  search  diligently  into  the  niiveilings  of  future  events — 
and  when  they  have  so  inquired,  they  will  still  feel  that  the 
Almighty  has  wisely  enveloped  his  own  dcchirations  in  regard 
to  the  future  in  partial  mystery,  that  his  people  may  be  kept 
humble,  patient,  and  prayerful  amid  their  anticipatiems  of  the 
approaching  footsteps  of  Deity,  or  their  scanning  the  signs  of 
the  times.  By  specific  notations  of  time  nothing  is  revealed,  tlie 
knowledge  of  which  w  ould  be  injurious ;  no  attitude  of  the  church 
favourable  to  piety  is  hindered.  Suiricient  obscurity  still  rests 
upon  the  symbolic  representations. 

But  Mr.  Birks  affirms  that  a  large  part  of  the  entire  interval 
betw  ceil  the  first  and  second  advent  was  prophetically  announced 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  true  length  might  not  be  understood 
till  near  the  close.  Many  arc  disposed  to  question  and  to  deny 
this  position.  At  all  events  it  cannot  be  assumed  by  any  one 
who  undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  year-day  theory,  be¬ 
cause  it  rests  upon  the  correctness  of  the  very  principle  with 
which  it  is  thus  associated.  It  is  only  when  a  day  is  taken  for 
a  year,  that  a  large  part  of  the  entire  interval  betw  een  tlic  first 
and  second  advent  can  be  said  to  have  been  prophetically  an¬ 
nounced. 

VIII.  The  1290  and  1335  days  in  Daniel  (chapter  xii.  verses 
11  and  12)  have  also  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  tlie  year- 
day  theory.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  they  should  be 
cxcmj)ted  from  its  operation,  and  interpreted  as  literal  days 
instead  of  years,  because  they  are  mentioned  in  the  explanation 
not  in  the  midst  of  symbols.  But  reference  is  made  to  ^  the 
double  notice  that  they  have  a  hidden  meaning.^  '  The  words 
arc  closed  up  and  scaled  till  the  time  of  the  end.'  '  None  of 
the  wicked  shall  understand,  but  the  wise  sliall  understand.^ 
Thus  it  is  virtually  affirmed  to  amount  to  the  same  thing,  at 
least  ill  the  present  instance,  whether  periods  occur  imbedded 
in  the  symbols,  or  in  the  explanation  of  them.  The  expression 
'  the  words  arc  closed  up  and  scaled  till  the  time  of  the  end,' 
simply  implies  that  God  did  not  sec  fit  to  gratify  the  desire  of 
the  prophet  by  revealing  to  him  exactly  the  termination  of  flic 
period.  The  duration  of  the  period  itself  is  stated  as  a  time, 
times,  and  half,  which  was  probably  obscure  to  the  seer,  because 
neither  its  commencement  nor  its  termination  is  clearly  un¬ 
folded.  As  to  the  wicked  not  understanding,  this  arises  from 
the  blindness  of  their  hearts,  and  their  consequent  inability  to 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  in  relation  to  the  church.  It  may 
be  said  of  the  greater  part  of  scrijiture,  even  of  the  un|)rophe- 
tical  jiortious,  that  the  wise  alone  can  understand  them.  It  must 
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be  observed,  however,  that  these  notices  belong  ratlier  to  the 
1290  and  1335  days  than  to  the  time,  times,  and  half  time  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  context.  Yet  the  terminus  a  quo  of 
both  is  the  same,  viz,  the  abolition  of  the  daily  sacrifice ;  and 
the  three  jnust  be  explained  by  the  assistance  of  Maccabcan 
history.  Because  the  entire  propheey  is  obscure,  it  docs  not 
follow  that  the  announcement  of  definite  days  is  incongruous 
with  such  obscurity,  except  the  commencement  be  unequivo¬ 
cally  stated.  In  the  explanation  given  by  the  angel,  part  of  the 
obscurity  is  removed  from  the  description  of  its  duration ;  for 
instead  of  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  days  arc  substituted. 
The  entire  period  was  evidently  characterized  by  oppression  and 
trial  to  the  people  of  the  most  High ;  and  He  does  not  sec  fit  to 
gratify  curiosity  by  giving  a  very  plain  description  of  it. 

Other  arguments  have  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Birks  in  favour 
of  the  year-day  principle,  to  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
shall  not  advert,  because  they  are  intimately  connected  with 
certain  interpretations  of  the  prophecies.  They  arc  so  mixed 
up  w  ith  or  dependent  upon  the  latter,  that,  in  answering  them, 
w'c  should  be  draw  n  aw  ay  to  refute  directly  or  indirectly  a  pe¬ 
culiar  system  of  prophetic  exposition.  It  has  been  our  object 
to  preserve  the  discussion  of  the  year-day  principle  free  from 
the  entanglement  of  particular  aspects  of  prophecy — to  hold  up 
to  view'  the  entire  subject,  apart  from  disputed  explanations  of 
the  passages  in  which  designations  of  time  occur.  !Mr.  Birks, 
how  ever,  insinuates  a  peculiar  mode  of  interpretation  into  most 
of  his  arguments  ;  so  that  it  would  require  more  space  than  he 
himself  has  taken  cftcctuallv  to  answer  such  reasoning  after  his 
own  fashion.  The  expositions  he  has  given  are  certainly  per- 
vjidcd  bv  a  sufficient  love  of  mvstical  meanings.  Not  content 
w  ith  the  ob\dous  sense,  he  is  generally  disposed  to  find  some¬ 
thing  typical  or  mysterious.  Hence  he  advocates  the  typical 
character  of  the  seven  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  in  the 
apocalypse ;  and  adduces  in  consequence  an  argument  from 
the  ten  days’  tribulation  of  Smyrna  in  favour  of  the  larger  reck¬ 
oning.  All  this  is  gratuitous  assumption,  requiring  no  re¬ 
futation. 

AVc  have  examined  the  grounds  on  which  the  theory  rests, 
and  the  most  potent  arguments  adduced  in  its  favour.  The 
indirect,  collateral  considerations  of  ^Ir.  Birks  have  been  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  because  they  involve  explanations  and 
principles  which  we  arc  far  from  allowing.  An  advocate  of 
Millcnnarian  views,  and  indulging  in  spiritualizing  exposi¬ 
tions,  he  finds  arguments  where  none  but  those  who  take 
similar  views  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  can  discern  them.  On 
this  account  we  shall  pass  by  his  other  reasonings.  If  the 
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foundation  lias  been  subverted,  little  importance  will  attach  to 
the  remote  outworks. 

The  theory  was  unknown  to  the  early  age  of  the  church. 
The  Jews,  if  we  may  judge  from  Josephus  and  Abenezra,  were 
iguorant  of  it ;  and  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  do 
we  fiiid  it  unequivocally  applied  to  the  three  days  and  a  half  by 
Prosper.  This  obscure  Bishop  of  llhegium  seems  to  have  the 
merit  of  the  discovery — a  discovery  against  which  is  arrayed 
'  the  spiritual  common  sense  of  the  church  in  every  age,  from 
the  days  of  Daniel  to  those  of  AVyclilfe,  for  it  considered  the 
(hi(\'s  as  literal  days.'  *  Thus  not  one  of  the  fathers  belonging 
to  the  first  four  centuries  appears  to  have  dreamed  of  it. 
During  these  centuries,  all  interpreted  the  days  as  literal 
days.  This  fact  is  candidly  admitted  by  Elliott;  although,  in 
ordeVto  neutralise  it,  he  avows  that  it  happened  only  according 
to  the  Lord's  decLared  intention.  Thus  the  disciples,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  times  and  the  seasons,  would  be  kept  watching  for  the 
advent  of  Christ  even  while  it  was  distant.  The  ignorance  of 
the  Christians  duHng  the  first  four  centuncs  formed  part  of  the 
arrangements  of  ^ine  Providence  !  Strange,  indeed,  that  they 
were  debarred  froni  knowing  this  theory,  wliilc  we  arc  so  highly 
favoured.  But,  in  so  far  as  the  divine  revelations  are  concerned, 
they  were  placed' m  the  same  circumstances  with  ourselves. 
TheyJiad  the  same  words  and  disclosures  as  arc  now  granted  to 
us.  It  is  true  that  they  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  times  and  seasons  by  many  preceding  expositors,  nor 
tlie  comparison  of  historical  events  for  eighteen  hundred  years; 
l)nt  these  are  independent  of  the  letter  of  revelation,  and  how¬ 
ever  valuable  as  auxiliaries,  arc  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
right  understanding  of  such  periods.  If  it  was  intended  that 
unfulfilled  pr()])hecy  should  be  partially  or  wholly  understood, 
tlic  notations  of  time  were  intended  to  be  apprehended  in  like 
proportion  at  every  period  antecedent  to  their  fulfilment.  The 
blessing  i)romiscd  to  him  that  rcadetli  and  understandeth,  is 
not  a  blessing  exclusively  designed  for  later  Christians.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  all  to  whom  the  written  prophecy  has  come. 
What  is  the  fact  at  the  present  day  ?  IVe  arc  the  persons 
who,  according  to  Birks,  Elliott,  and  other  expositors  of  the 
same  school,  should  know  the  proper  theory  of  the  times, 
because  we  arc  supposed  to  live  at  the  close  of  their  duration. 
And  are  we  all  agreed  in  regard  to  them  ?  so  has  enumerated 
not  less  than  forty-one  dates  for  the  1 260  years,  the  imagined  pe¬ 
riod  of  Antichrist's  reign.  V erily  the  year-day  theory  has  been  of 
no  greater  use  to  the  Christian  world  than  the  ancient,  literal 

•  Maitlaml’s  Reply  to  Cuniiinghamc,  page  .57. 
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theory.  Neither  certainty  nor  probability  has  been  attained  by 
its  aid.  The  failures  and  discrepancies  of  expositors  are  as  nu¬ 
merous  now  as  they  ever  were.  The  church  is  kept  in  the  same 
watching  attitude  as  she  was  centuries  ago ;  and  although  Mil- 
lennarians  profess  that  the  second  advent  is  at  hand^  yet  very 
many  look  for  a  long  series  of  occurrences  to  precede  that 
solemn  event. 

In  dismissing  the  subject,  there  are  a  few  general  remarks 
connected  with  its  elucidation,  which  may  be  made  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  who  desire  to  prosecute  it. 

1 .  Should  the  numbers  attached  to  symbolical  prophecies  be 
always  understood  definitely?  When  it  is  said,  for  instance, 
that  there  w  as  silence  in  heaven  for  half  an  houVy  is  half  an  hour 
literally  meant,  or  simply  a  very  brief  space  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  the  numbers  three  and  seven  occur  very  frequently  in  the 
Apocalypse — so  frequently  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  systematic 
artificiality  of  arrangement.  This  is  a  point  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance,  although  it  has  been  usual  to  dismiss  it  very  cursorily,  as 
is  done  by  Mede ;  or  else  to  assume  that  in  every  case  the  num¬ 
bers  are  definite. 

2.  The  solution  of  the  question  regarding  the  definiteness  or 
indefiniteness  of  the  numbers  is  connected  wdth  another,  viz. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  book  in  which  such  numbers  occur? 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  book  is  symbolical ;  it  should 
be  asked,  is  it  highly  poetic  as  well  as  historical  ?  Does  it  par¬ 
take  of  the  nature  of  a  poem  ?  If  it  be  a  poem,  ex.  gr.  a  drama 
or  epopee,  do  designations  of  time  constitute  part  of  the  drapery 
or  ornaments  ?  Do  they  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  history 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  poem ;  or  to  the  colourinj; 
and  form  which,  as  mere  poetic  features,  are  destitute  of  historic 
significancy  ? 

3.  If  it  be  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  in  the  prose  parts  of 
the  Bible  numbers  are  not  always  definitely  employed,  docs  this 
afford  a  presumption  that  the  same  should  be  expected  in  poetry, 
in  the  midst  of  poetic  symbols  delineating  future  events  ? 

4.  If  the  times  should  occasionally,  at  least,  be  understood 
indefinitely,  how'  is  it  to  be  ascertained  when  their  indefinite 
character  ought  to  be  adopted  ?  What  means  or  test  can  be 
applied  to  discover  the  occasions  on  which  the  numeral  designa¬ 
tions  of  time  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  the  one  mode  and  in 
the  other  ? 

5.  Has  not  the  Apocalypse  been  drawn  into  closer  juxta-posi- 
tion  with  the  book  of  Daniel  than  a  careful  examination  of  both 
will  justify  ?  The  fact  that  the  language  of  the  one  is  imitated 
from  that  of  the  other,  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
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same  events  and  periods  are  described.  Similarity  of  diction 
does  not  prove  that  the  same  historical  events  are  ponrt rayed. 

6.  Have  symbolical  prophecies  a  double  sense  or  reference? 
Tliis  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  overlooked.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  majority  of  expositors  that predictions  bear  such 
an  aspect  and  require  such  an  interpretation  as  to  look  to  two 
events  closely  connected  with  one  another ;  how  then  arc  sym^ 
bolical  predictions  separated  from  historical,  beyond  the  reach 
of  such  a  principle  ?  If  both  do  not  fall  under  one  hermeneu¬ 
tical  rule,  what  is  the  cause? 

These  questions  arc  intimately  associated  with  the  subject 
before  us,  and  demand  impartial  investigation.  They  involve 
principles  which  need  to  be  educed,  before  a  comprehensive, 
satisfactorv  conclusion  be  drawn  in  relation  to  the  vear-dav 
principle.  Hitherto  the  controversy  has  been  conducted  without 
looking  at  such  interesting  and  momentous  topics  in  the  light 
of  their  united  influence.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  it  will  be 
settled  on  a  firm  basis,  until  some  comprehensive  intellect,  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  power  of  a  consummate  analysis,  apply  to  its 
illustration  a  superior  skill  and  science.  ^leanwhilc,  the  dark 
folds  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  hang  around  the  theological  world, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  people  sleep  on,  careless  in  regard  to 
the  blessing  assuredly  promised  to  him  who  discern  the  shadows 
of  coming  events.  We  honour  the  few  who  have  faith  and 
patience  to  investigate  these  mysterious  realities,  whose 
legitimate  tendency  is  not  to  blunt,  but  to  sharpen  the  religions 
sensibilities — not  to  destroy  the  practical  tendencies  of  the 
Christian  mind,  but  to  carry  forw'ard  such  tendencies  into  the 
age  of  conflict  which  is  to  usher  in  the  glory  of  the  church  in 
the  latter  days  of  her  pcjiccful  prosperity. 

Tlie  w  ork  of  Elliott,  w  hose  title  is  prefixed  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  article,  contains  an  elaborate  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse ;  the  most  copious  that  has  appeared  since  the  folio 
volume  of  Daubuz.  It  exhibits  great  research,  patient  investi¬ 
gation,  a  large  acquaintance  w  ith  the  w  orks  of  English  commen¬ 
tators  on  the  same  book,  especially  the  more  recent,  and  a 
degree  of  sobriety  truly  commendable  as  contrasted  with  the 
fancies  of  many  interpreters  belonging  to  the  ^lillennarian 
school.  The  details  w  hich  the  laborious  w  riter  has  accumulated 
in  illustration  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the  civil  history 
of  the  world  arc  deeply  interesting ;  while  the  cngrjivings  from 
medals  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity  serve  to  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  perusal.  Abundant  evidences  of  diligence,  patience, 
and  industry  arc  stamped  upon  the  volumes.  be  author 
deserves  all  the  praise  due  to  a  judicious  and  erudite  com¬ 
mentator. 
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It  will  be  perceived,  however,  from  the  preceding  remarks  on 
the  year-day  theory,  that  he  proceeds  upon  principles  essentially 
at  variance  with  those  we  regard  Jis  correct.  As  an  exposition 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  work  is  a  total  failure.  It  is  fuiidaiueu- 
tally  erroneous.  The  writer,  in  common  with  ]\Iede,  Daubiiz, 
Vitringa,  Lowman,  Woodhousc,  Faber,  Frere,  Cunuinghamc, 
and  the  great  majority  of  protestant  commentators,  pursues  the 
old  method  of  finding  in  the  book  a  history  of  the  church  as 
well  as  of  the  world.  Although  in  several  instances  dissenting 
from  Faber  and  others — generally  in  the  right  direction — yet 
lie  coincides  with  them  in  all  the  essential  features  of  their 
system.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  he  has  not  a  mind  capable 
of  comprehensive  survey,  lie  has  that  kind  of  learning  which 
deals  with  minor  details,  but  no  original  genius  for  grasping 
the  great  principles  of  a  subject,  especially  such  a  subject  as 
prophecy ;  and  for  developing  those  principles  with  a  power  of 
vividness  which  impresses  the  mind  of  the  reader,  lie  evinces 
research  rather  than  learning,  lie  has  acuteness  enough  to 
see  many  errors  in  expositions  already  given ;  but  he  is  not 
possessed  either  of  the  penetration  or  largeness  of  intellect  to 
perceive  and  seize  the  essential  elements  that  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  Apocalyptic  predictions  as  distinguished  from  the 
scenic  ornaments  of  the  poetry.  Ilcncc  he  has  not  prevailed  to 
throw  aside  the  trammels  in  which  the  name  of  Mcdc  has  long 
held  the  school  of  prophetic  students  in  this  country. 

Still  further ;  Mr.  Elliott  has  not  ordinarily  gone  to  the 
original  sources,  nor  even  to  the  best  works  of  authority  in 
relation  to  the  various  points  illustrated.  In  history,  (libboii  is 
almost  the  sole  fountain  whence  he  draws.  In  church  history 
Mosheim,  M'addington,  and  Milner,  form  his  ecclesiastical  stad’, 
to  the  neglect  of  Ncander  and  Giescler.  In  New  Testament 
lexicography,  the  superannuated  lexicon  of  Schlcusncr  is 
adduced  and  criticised  ;  while  Bretschneider,  Wahl,  and  ilke, 
are  passed  by.  It  is  totally^  inexcusable  in  the  writer  to  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  recent  German  works  connected  with  the 
Apocalypse ;  particularly  as  their  hints  and  suggestions  might 
have  served  to  point  out  the  true  path  of  interpretation.  That 
this  is  no  idle  assertion  is  certain  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
*  preliminary  critical  notice  on  the  external  evidence,’  the  name 
ot  Ncander  is  adduced  in  favour  of  95  or  96  a.d.  as  the  time 
when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  On  the  contrary,  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  historian  states  that  the  book  must  certainly  have 
been  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Nero,  probably  in  the  time 
of  Caligula.  It  is  a  great  defect  in  any  author  thus  to  confine 
the  range  of  his  reading ;  or  to  undertake  the  elucidation  of  an 
important  and  difiicult  book,  without  knowing  one  half  of  the 
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commentaries  that  have  already  been  published  upon  it.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  ^rcat  prejudice  in  Eng^hind  ajijainst  the 
writings  of  German  divines;  but  truth  is  ti'uth,  no  matter  where 
it  is  found ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  theological  research,  the  Germans,  with  all  their 
rationalising  tendencies,  inust  be  consulted.  Hence  we  com¬ 
plain,  with  sufficient  reason,  that  the  author  appears  to  be 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  treatises  of  Liicke,  Ewald,  Eich- 
horn,  Scholz,  Tinius,  Bleek,  &c.,  or  with  the  introductions  of 
Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  He  Wette,  Hug,  Schott,  Credner,  Guerike, 
and  others.  Of  the  style,  it  is  imjiossible  to  speak  with  appro¬ 
bation.  It  betrays  the  hand  of  one  who  is  either  uiipra(‘tise(l 
in  composition,  or  undcsirous  to  impart  purity,  ease,  eh'gaiice, 
and  perspicuity,  to  the  language  he  employs.  It  is  involved, 
jiarcnthetic,  and  cumbrous.  The  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
are  too  numerous.  Bart  of  them  should  either  have  been 
incorporated  w  ith  the  narrative  of  the  text,  or  omitted. 

The  following  extract  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner 
of  w  riting : — ‘  It  only  remains  to  shew^, 

‘  3r(lly,  The  identity  (agreeably  with  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
same  ancient  Fathers)  between  this  so  often  ])rcdictcd  enemy  to  Christ 
himself  and  his  church,  and  the  apostle,  St.  .lohn’s  antichrist. 

‘  The  four  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  I  aj)pend,  as  before, 
below.  And  the  following  observ’ations  are  all  that  will  be  needed  on 
them.  1.  The  hostile  person  or  power  intended  hy  St.  John,  is  sj)oken 
of  as  one  that  had  been  previously  made  known  to,  and  celebrated 
among  the  Christians  as  the  one  (not  one  of  two)  that  was  to  come  ;  a 
characteristic  that  suffices  of  itself  almost  to  identify  it  with  Daniel’s 
little  horn,  and  St.  Paul’s  Han  of  Sin.  2.  The  name, — the  then  new 
and  very  singular  name, — that  he  gave  it,  under  divine  inspiration,  of 
Antichrist,  while  admitting  the  secondary  sense  of  an  adversary  of 
Christy  did  yet  primarilv,  indeed  necessarily  indicate,  according  to  the 
etymological  formation  of  the  word,  (wx*  shall  soon  see  the  exceeding 
importance  of  the  remark)  that  it  w'ould  be  so  by  being  in  some  manner 
a  vice- Christy  or  one  professedly  assutning  the  character y  occupying  the 
placCy  and  fulfilling  the  functions  of  Christ : — a  rejiresentation  which  well 
consisted  with  St.  Paul’s  statement,  that  the  enemy  he  prophesied  of 
w’ould,  in  the  Christian  church,  show  himself  as  God ;  that  is,  supposing 
that  the  church,  though  apostatized,  might  have  retained  the  dogma  of 
Christ’s  divinity.  3.  His  statement  that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  and 
many  Antichrists,  were  even  then  in*  the  w’orld, — the  w’hich  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  teachers  like  Simon  Magus,  and  other  Gnostics,  who,  j)ropound- 
ing  that  Jesus  Christ  had  not  come  in  the  flesh,  but  only  as  a  i)hantHsm, 
and  thus  doing  aw’ay  alike  writh  his  propitiatory  atonement  bv  death, 
and  wdth  his  fitness  and  sufficiency  as  God-man  to  sympathize  with,  and 
supply  the  wants  of,  his  disciples,  out  of  the  inexhaustible  treasure- 
house  of  wisdom  and  salvation  within  Him,  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
fulfilment  of  one  grand  function  of  Christ,  viz.,  as  the  divinely  appointed 
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imparters  of  wisdom  unto  salvation, — I  say,  St.  John’s  statement  of  this 
early  and  partial  development  in  them  of  the  spirit  and  acts  of  Anti¬ 
christ,  was  certainly  not  meant  by  him  to  represent  it  as  a  plenary  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  w^ell-known  prophecy.  If  the  language  he  here  uses  be 
dubious,  the  undoubted  future  bearing  of  the  other  earlier  and  parallel 
projdiecies  just  alluded  to,  and  also  of  the  subsequent  and  similarly 
parallel  Apocal)q)tic  prophecy  of  the  Antichristian  beast,  decisively 
negatives  such  a  supposition.  What  he  states  as  then  passing  in  the 
world  of  the  spirit  and  acts  of  Antichrist,  was  but  to  the  same  effect  as 
St.  Paul’s  declaration,  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  did  then  idready 
work.  Tlie  earlier  prophecy  was  left  intact  and  still  in  force,  that  a 
person  or  power  pre-eminently  and  above  all  others  opposed  to  Christ, 
and  this  chiefly  as  the  usurper  of  his  name,  place,  and  prerogatives,  was 
yet  to  come.  4.  The  declaration  that  he  would  deny  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  is  explained  by  St.  John  himself,  and  by  other  Scriptures,  in 
such  a  sense  as  not  to  interfere  with  this  view  of  the  force  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  appellation.  Antichrist :  it  being  not  the  atheistic  denial  of  a  God 
that  was  meant  (which  could  indeed  in  no  ways  be  charged  on  the  con¬ 
temporary  Gnostics,  of  whom  St.  John  yet  speaks  as  Antichrists),  but  a 
denial  in  practice  total,  and  as  the  very  essence  of  the  syste7n.  Such  was 
the  view  generally  adopted  by  the  Fathers.  Whether  in  reference  to 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  St,  Paul,  or  St.  John,  they  speak  of  the  grand 
enemy,  therein  alike  prefigured,  not  as  an  atheist  so  much,  but  rather  as 
a  usurper  of  Chrises  place  before  the  w’orld.  And  soon  the  name  became 
of  all  others  the  most  famous  ;  so  that  from  age  to  age  the  expectation 
W’as  revived  and  expressed  of  some  awful  usurper  of  Christas  place  ap¬ 
pearing,  some  FALSE  Christ,  pseudo-vicar  of  Christ,  Antichrist.’ 
— vol.  ii.  pp.  838,  et  seqq. 

The  w  ork  entitled  ^  Htjjwtioia/  is  a  large  volume  in  royal 
octavo,  containing  707  pages  closely  printed,  and  on  good 
American  paper.  In  reading  it,  we  feel  great  regret  to  think 
of  powers  evidently  eapable  of  better  things,  turned  towards 
a  diflieult  book  where  they  have  lost  themselves  in  a  labyrinth 
of  fruitless  researches.  There  are  many  observations  with 
w  Inch  we  cordially  agree  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  commune  w  ith 
numerous  indications  of  evangelical  piety  in  its  pages.  But 
as  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  original  though  it  be, 
nothing  in  our  view  is  farther  from  the  truth.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  of  expositions  wliich  Rcuss*  denominates,  die  myslisch- 
schwa rmerische,  (the  mystico-fanciful) .  According  to  the  w  riter, 
the  object  of  the  Apocalypse  is  to  propound  a  system  of  religious 
doctrines.  ^  The  Apocalypse  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
contain  a  prophetic  account  of  certain  political  and  ecclesiastical 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ ;  instead 
of  this,  it  is  here  taken  to  be  an  unveiling  of  the  mysterious 
truths  of  cliristian  doctrine,  witli  an  exhibition  of  certain  oppo- 
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site  errors — a  revelation  made  by  Jesus  Christ  of  hitnself-- iin 
intellectual  manifestation,  corresponding  with  what  is  appre¬ 
hended  to  be  the  Scripture  purport  of  the  second  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man.^  (Preface,  p.  1.)  Agreeably  to  this  view,  the  writer 
takes  up  every  chapter  with  the  greatest  minuteness  of  investi¬ 
gation,  exhibiting  in  the  first  place  one  or  two  verses  of  the 
original,  with  our  English  translation;  and  then  appending 
copious  remarks  in  the  way  of  commentary.  The  following  is  a 
specimen : — 

‘  ‘  And  when  he  had  opened  the  third  seal,  I  heard  the  third  beast 
say,  Come  and  see.  And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  black  horse  ;  and  he  that 
sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand.*  (chap.  vi.  5.) 

‘  ‘  Tlie  third  living  creature.* — We  have  supposed  the  animal  with 
the  man*s  face  to  represent  the  mind  or  reason  of  Divinity — as  an  animal 
with  a  man*s  face  w^ould  be  supposed  to  be  endued  with  the  faculty  of 
reason.  Perhaps,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  sovereignty  about  the 
throne,  we  may  suppose  it  to  represent  the  wisdom  of  God,  or  the 
clement  of  wisdom  itself.  Wisdom  calls  forth  the  exhibition  now  to  be 
made,  or  directs  special  attention  to  it. 

‘  ‘  And  lo,  a  black  horse.* — Black  is  the  opposite  of  white.  Black¬ 
ness  and  darkness  are  coupled  together  in  Scripture, — darkness  being 
the  opposite  of  light.  Light,  or  whiteness,  we  have  assumed  to  be 
figurative  of  moral  perfection,  or  righteousness  ;  so  blackness  and  dark¬ 
ness  are  figures  of  the  absence  of  such  perfection.  Hence  blackness,  as 
of  sackcloth,  is  a  token  of  repentance,  humiliation,  or  conviction  of  a 
want  of  righteousness ;  and  darkness  is  a  corresponding  figure  of 
despondency,  from  a  sense  of  guilt — a  state  from  which  every  ray  of 
ho])c  or  comfort  is  excluded. 

‘  The  black  horse  is  apparently  an  opposite  of  the  white  horse.  Tlie 
rider  of  the  black  horse  depends  for  his  power  upon  something  repre¬ 
senting  an  entire  lack  of  righteousness.  At  the  same  time  the  colour 
reminds  us  of  the  condition  of  those  who  are  groping  in  darkness,  and 
have  no  light ;  not  having  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
sjilvation  by  grace  tdone.  ‘  And  he  that  sat  on  him.’ — llie  rider  of  the 
black  horse  is  furnished  with  no  weapon,  other  than  a  pair  of  balances, 
or,  as  the  Greek  term  might  be  rendered,  a  yoke.  The  difference  will 
not  be  material  in  the  construction  we  propose  to  give.  A  yoke  for  a 
j)air  of  oxen  has  some  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  balances ;  and  the  use  of 
the  balances,  as  they  are  designed  here,  causes  the  figure  not  to  differ 
much  from  a  yoke^  A  pair  of  scales,  or  balances,  is  a  common  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  representation  of  justice  ;  justice  being  supposed  to  balance 
exactly  what  is  put  into  one  scale,  by  that  which  is  placed  in  the  other. 
Having  already  supposed  the  lion  to  represent  the  attribute  of  Divine 
justice,  we  cannot  consider  this  figure  upon  the  black  horse  with  the 
balances,  as  representing  precisely  the  same  thing ;  but  w’C  may  suppose 
it  to  represent  the  element  of  law — the  standard  of  duty  that  w  hich 
defines  the  rule  ;  weighing  in  the  balance  the  requisition  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  fulfilment  on  the  other — that  law  which  proved  to  be  a 
yoke  of  servitude  under  the  old  dispensation,  (Gal.  v.  1.;  Acts  xv.  1  ), 
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and  is  still  so  to  all  subjected  to  it.  As  the  third  living  creature  calls 
attention  to  this  figure  with  a  pair  of  balances,  so  wisdom  exhibits  to 
every  rational  being  in  creation  the  law,  or  standard  of  moral  right  or 
wTong  ;  corresponding  with  the  dictates  of  prudence,  that  he  who  builds 
should  count  the  cost,  and  he  who  goes  into  battle  should  compare  his 
forces  with  those  of  his  enemy  before  it  be  too  late.  Tlie  law  depends 
for  its  power  upon  the  short  comings  of  those  subjected  to  it.  Wherever 
the  law  is  fulfilled,  it  loses  its  ascendancy  ;  it  can  require  nothing  more. 
So  the  rider  here,  with  the  balances,  is  sustained  by  something  repre¬ 
senting  man’s  want  of  that  righteousness,  necessarv’  to  fulfil  all  that  the 
law  or  standard  of  good  and  evil  demands.  The  going  forth  of  this 
rider  may  thus  be  equivalent  to  that  manifestation  of  the  Holv  Spirit 
which  is  to  convince  the  world  of  sin ;  a  going  forth,  which  is  also 
simultaneous  with  that  of  the  conqueror,  and  of  the  rider  on  the  fiery 
horse.’ — pp.  51,  et  seq. 

The  writer  of  the  little  volume  ealled  ^  Wealth  the  name  and 
number  of  the  Beast/  &c.,  is  quite  awry  in  his  interpretation. 
The  numeral  letters  of  eoiroplci — a  word  that  occurs  l)ut  once  in 
the  New  Testament — make  up  6G6 ;  therefore  iveulth  is  the 
name  of  the  beast.  Such  a  discoverj’^  should  never  liavc  been 
given  to  the  public.  ^lankiud  will  derive  no  benefit  from  it.  If 
the  author  really  desires  to  see  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
mystical  number,  which  is  as  probably  616  as  666,  he  may 
consult  Ewald’s  Commentary  on  the  Revelation;  an  article 
upon  the  number,  by  Professor  Benary  of  Berlin,  in  the  Zeits- 
chrift  fiir  speculative  Theologie,  1836,  vol.  i.,  translated  in  the 
first  number  of  the  ‘  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Professor  Stuart’s 
dissertation  in  ^  Robinson’s  Bibliotheca  Sacrii,’  pp.  332,  ct  seq. 

Mr.  Rogers’s  volume  consists  of  expository  lectures  on  the 
first  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  opening  lectures 
contain  observations  on  the  history  and  design  of  the  book, 
with  an  analysis  of  its  contents.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the 
evidences  of  piety,  taste,  sobriety,  and  good  judgment  witli 
which  Lectures  iii. — xiii.  abound.  The  author’s  mind  is  of  a 
serious  and  reflective  cast,  not  without  acuteness  or  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Accordingly,  he  has  produced  a  volume  instructive  and 
edifying  in  its  tone,  which  may  be  perused  with  profit  by  the 
intelligent  reader.  Occupied  as  it  is  with  the  admonitory  and 
introductorj"  portion  of  the  Revelation,  it  is  fitted  to  warn  and 
instruct  the  churches  in  times  pregnant  with  the  tokens  of 
coming  trial  and  future  triumphs  to  the  disciples  of  Ohrist. 
T’hc  style  is  simple,  neat,  perspicuous,  occasionally  rising  to 
beauty  and  imbued  with  true  eloquence. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  the  author  has  con¬ 
tributed  nothing  towards  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Though  liQ  h;\s  doubtless  studied  the  book  with  minute  atten- 
tiou  and  diligent  care,  he  throws  no  light  on  its  dark  and 
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mysterious  pages.  His  first  and  seeoud  lectures  render  it 
apparent  that  he  has  entirely  misapprehended  its  object  and 
structure.  It  is  little  consolation  that  he  has  erred  along  with 
the  great  majority  of  Protestant  commentators  in  this  country. 
Lectures  of  this  stamp  we  desire  not.  They  are  already  abun¬ 
dant,  as  those  of  Bryce  Johnston,  Snodgrass,  Maclcod  and 
others  testify.  The  writer  docs  not  even  seem  to  he  aware  of 
the  powerful  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against 
many  of  his  views  ;  but  proceeds  in  his  ow  n  easy,  unperturbed 
way,  without  stumbling  at  dilhculties,  or  usually  condescending 
to  notice  them.  The  learned  and  critical  need  not  therefore 
have  recourse  to  the  first  and  second  Icctm’cs  for  any  assistance 
ill  understanding  the  book  ;  and  should  the  illiterate  reader 
implicitly  adopt  the  explanations  given,  he  will  not  only  fail  to 
apprehend  the  entire  scope  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  imbibe  at 
the  same  time  many  erroneous  views. 

That  the  llevclation  exhibits  a  ‘prophetic  view*  of  the  church' 
of  Christ  from  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  to  the  end  of  time,^ 
is  a  position  that  can  never  be  rendered  ])robable.  All  who 
have  attempted  to  expound  it  on  this  principle  have  totally 
failed ;  and  should  the  present  writer  continue  his  lectures,  he 
will  not  succeed  better  than  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  perfunctory  manner  in  which  the  author 
deals  with  an  important  principle  of  interpretation,  we  refer  to 
pp.  202 — 205,  where  he  defends  the  opinion  that  a  day  is  put 
for  a  year,  lie  assumes  at  once,  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  in  the  Isle  of  Patinos,  a.d.  95  or  96;  although  internal 
evidence  w  arrants  the  conclusion  that  it  was  composed  pi  ior  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  fact  of  John^s  banish¬ 
ment  by  Domitiariy  early  ecclesiastical  history  is  divided.  Some 
authorities  attribute  it  to  Nero;  others  to  Claudius;  and  others 
give  the  fact  without  the  name  of  any  cmiieror.  It  is  therefore 
incorrect  in  part  to  say,  that  the  fact  of  John’s  banishment  to 
Patinos  by  Domitian,  ‘rests  upon  the  testimony  of  Eusebius, 
tlic  most  authentic  historian  of  the  church  in  those  times,  and 
vpon  the  universal  a(/reement  of  antiquity,'  Thus  there  is  room 
for  complaint  in  regard  to  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  author 
disposes  of  such  grave  questions,  as  those  of  the  authorship  of 
the  book,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  written.  Although  it 
may  be  quite  proper  to  banish  discussions  of  a  scarcliing  nature 
from  the  ordinary  range  of  pulpit  ministrations,  it  is  both  befit¬ 
ting  and  necessary  to  introduce  them  into  a  book  sent  forth 
to  the  world,  and  professing  to  cast  some  light  upon  the 
topics  treated. 
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Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  Convention  Par- 

liament  of  1688 — 9,  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in 

By  Charles  Townsend,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  Recorder  of  Macclesfield. 

Vol.  II.  London  ;  Henry  Colburn. 

The  subject  selected  by  Mr.  Townsend  yields  to  very  few  in 
interest  or  importance ;  and  our  estimate  of  his  fitness  for  its 
successful  treatment  was  recorded  in  our  notice  of  his  former 
volume.*  That  estimate  has  not  been  materially  affected  by 
the  continuation  of  his  labours,  which  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  introducing  to  the  favourable  notice  of  our  readers.  The 
volume  now  before  us  evinces  the  same  diligence  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  materials,  and  is  constructed  on  a  similar  plan  to  its 
})rcdeccssor.  It  brings  together  a  large  mass  of  information 
illustrative  of  the  character  and  career  of  many  public  men, 
and  throws  considerable  light  on  the  usages  and  habits  of  the 
(commons’  House.  Mr.  Townsend’s  performance  will  not,  how  ¬ 
ever,  supply  all  which  we  should  like  to  see  effected,  and  for 
which  the  present  state  of  our  historical  literatiu’c  funiishes 
ample  materials  :  but  it  will  pave  the  w  ay  for  those  who  come 
after  him,  and  who  bring  to  the  task  higher  powers  than  he 
evinces.  The  liistory  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to 
subsen  e  all  the  ends  for  which  it  is  adapted,  should  be  composed 
by  an  intellect  of  the  first  order,  richly  endow  ed  with  the  fruits 
of  inquisitive  and  impartial  research,  of  acute  and  penetrating 
judgment,  of  profound  sagacity,  and  of  intimate  sympathy  with 
the  highest  and  most  permanent  interests  of  human  society. 
In  its  records  we  meet  with  the  purest  specimens  of  patriotism, 
and  the  noblest  efforts  of  genius,  associated  with  whatever  is 
mean,  truculent,  and  base.  Eliot,  Hampden,  Vane,  Russell, 
and  Sidney,  stand  side  by  side  w  ith  a  host  of  courtly  sycophants, 
— >vitncsses  for  truth,  martyrs  for  human  freedom,  they  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood,  and  now^  call  on  their  posterity 
w  ho  inherit  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  to  vindicate  their  memory 
and  to  cherish  the  inheritance  which  they  bequeathed.  The 
Commons’  House  has  been  the  arena  on  which  powers  of  the 
highest  order  have  contended  for  supremacy,  each  w  orking  in 
its  ow  n  fashion,  and  according  to  its  vocation,  to  liberate  or  to 
imprison  the  human  intellect,  to  advance  to  its  liighest  perfec¬ 
tion  the  body  politic,  or  to  establish  the  arbitrary  sway  of  a 
monarch,  or  an  oligarchy. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Townsend’s  subject  spe¬ 
cially  interests,  and  he  will  not,  therefore,  misapprehend  us 
when  we  say  that  his  anecdotal  volumes,  though  well  fitted  for 
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the  majority  of  readers,  fail  to  realize  our  own  coneeptions. 
They  constitute  a  work  of  a  different  order,  which  however 
supplies  much  interesting  information,  and  is  not  wholly  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom  with  which  the*  past  is 
fraught. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  present  volume  complete  the 
account  furnished  of  the  eminent  lawyers  who  sat  in  the  House, 
subscciucntly  to  the  revolution.  The  most  eminent  of  these 
were  llarcourt,  Cowper,  King,  and  Jekyll,  of  whom  the  first 
was  a  tory.  and  the  remaining  three  whigs.  The  contrast  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  characters  of  Harcourt  and  Cowper  was  as  marked 
as  that  existing  between  their  political  creeds.  ^  Descended 
alike  from  ancestors  of  rare  antiquity,  rivals  in  Westminster 
Hall,  antagonists  in  St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  the  leading  cham- 
])ions  of  their  party,  still  more  renowned  in  the  senate  than  the 
forum,  and  elevated  by  their  oratory  to  the  height  of  legal  am¬ 
bition,  they  might  be  compared  together  after  the  manner  of 
Plutarch,  though  their  political  character  affords  rather  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  marked  contrast  than  comparison.  IJnscmpulous  as  a 
public  man,  unprincipled,  unstable,  at  the  suggestion  of  self- 
interest  versatile,  a  renegade  on  calculation,  lord  Harcourt  has 
left  a  name,  which  it  required  a  century  of  merit  in  his  descen¬ 
dants  to  redeem  from  ignominy.  The  mild,  disinterested  course 
of  Cowper,  beaming  w  ith  public  rtrtuc  to  the  close,  and  never 
shadowed  over  with  even  a  fleeting  suspicion  that  he  acted  from 
motives  of  sordid  ambition  or  pelf,  has  shed  a  lustre  on  his 
name,  which  adds  an  adventitious  grace  to  the  spotless  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  pure-minded  poet,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Task.’  ’ 

This  description  is  substantially  just.  Cowper  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  wholly  escape  from  the  malevolence  of  party  attacks,  but 
all  the  evidence  we  possess  proves  his  innocence  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him.  Of  Lord  Chancellor  King  we  may  be 
permitted  to  fuiaiish  a  more  extended  account.  As  the  author 
of  the  '  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  etc.,  of  the  Primitive 
Church,’  his  name  is  frequently  introduced  into  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  controversies  of  our  day,  and  is,  therefore,  of  special  interest 
to  dissenters.  Mr.  Townsend  thus  describes  his  early  habits 
and  career. 

‘  Another  Chancellor,  of  whig  creation,  under  George  I.,  of  less  re¬ 
pute,  and  ungraced  wdth  j)omp  of  heraldry,  was  Peter  King,  the  only 
son  of  Mr.  Jerome  King,  a  substantial  grocer  and  dry  salter  in  the  city 
of  Exeter,  He  was  born  there  in  the  year  1 669,  tmd  designed  by  his 
father  for  the  useful  though  inglorious  occupation,  which  had  secured  to 
himself  a  comfortable  income.  Young  King,  after  acquiring  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  an  ordinary  provincial  education,  at  the  grammar  school  of  his 
native  city,  w'as  introduced  behind  the  counter,  to  learn  the  thriving 
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business  to  which  he  was  taught  to  look  for  his  future  support.  Who 
(says  a  biographer,  with  amusing  naivet^)^  that  had  stept  into  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Jerome  King,  and  had  there  seen  his  son  up  to  the  elbows  in 
grocer\^  could  have  perceived  in  him  a  future  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  I  But  the  prospect  of  knowdedge,  and  some  dim  glimpses  of 
ambition,  visited  him  even  through  this  ungenial  atmosphere.  All  the 
pocket-money  he  could  hoard  he  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
every  hour  of  leisure  to  their  eager  perusal.  Bred  up  chiefly  among 
dissenters,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  studies  should  have  conij)re- 
hended  inquiry  into  those  religious  questions  which,  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  occupied  and  divided  the  country ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  his  relationship  and  intercourse  with  the  illustrious  Locke,  his  near 
kinsman  by  the  mother’s  side,  contributed  largely  to  impress  his  mind 
with  the  superior  importance  and  interest  of  such  subjects  of  investi¬ 
gation. 

‘  liefore  completing  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  a  work  of  some  extent,  an  ‘  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Discipline, 
Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primitive  Church,  that  flourished  within  the 
first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ ;  faithfully  collected  out  of  the 
extant  writings  of  those  ages’ — a  title  which  of  itself  inferred  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  much  research  and  learning,  of  a  kind  that  would  have  been 
supposed  least  likely  to  attract  the  pursuit  of  a  young  man  in  his  con¬ 
dition  of  life.  The  question  of  a  comprehensive  union  between  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  hv  the  mutual  concession  of  some 
of  the  points  of  external  discipline  and  ritual  upon  which  they  differed, 
had  at  sevend  periods  occupied  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the 
clergy.  The  Revolution  appeared  to  the  Dissenters  to  furnish  them 
with  a  desirable  opportunity  for  reviving  this  project.  They  felt  slight 
satisfaction  in  the  relief  then  afforded  them  by  the  passing  of  the  Toler¬ 
ation  Act,  which  they  regarded  less  as  an  extension  of  favour,  than  as 
an  injurious  invasion  of  their  right  to  an  equality  of  religious  profession. 
They  had  warmly  recommended  themselves  to  the  countenance  of  the 
new'  sovereign,  himself  a  Calvinist,  by  the  assistance  they  had  rendered 
him  in  his  enterprise ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  inffu- 
cntial  in  the  Establishment  had  denied  his  right  and  abjured  his  su¬ 
premacy.  They  drew  up,  accordingly,  various  plans  of  accommodation  or 
comprehension,  in  all  of  which  they  sought  to  be  treated  as  the  ecpials 
in  every  respect  of  the  church ;  and  the  proposed  terms  were  such  as  to 
imply  a  preference  in  the  frame  of  their  own  constitution,  discipline,  and 
worship,  over  the  established  forms.  Tlie  same  question  was  also,  by 
the  king’s  recommendation,  submitted  to  the  discussion  of  the  bishops 
and  clerg)'  in  convocation. 

*  At  this  conjuncture,  and  in  order  to  render  all  the  aid  in  his  power 
to  the  design  of  a  comprehension,  our  young  author  employed  himself 
upon  the  inquiry'  yvhich  formed  the  subject  of  his  work. 

‘  It  sealed  the  emancipation  of  the  writer  from  the  unwelcome  occu¬ 
pation  to  yvhich  he  had  been  destined.  At  the  earnest  recommendation 
of  his  illustrious  kinsman,  his  father  acquiesced  in  his  desire  to  seek,  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  the  field  in  which  his  talents  and  knowledge 
might  be  applied  with  the  best  prospect  of  finding  their  due  reward. 
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As  Locke  bore,  from  his  own  experience,  little  love  towards  the  maternal 
discipline  of  the  Enp^lish  universities,  where,  ])erhaps,  the  subscription  of 
the  articles  formed  also  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  young 
champion  of  presbyterianism,  the  liberal  philosopher  recommended  that 
his  pupil  should  repair,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  ])reparatorv  studies, 
to  the  university  of  Leyden.  There,  accordingly.  King  fixed  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  1 602. 

‘  He  lived  even  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  no  common  acquaintance  ;  his 
letters  to  Locke  show  him  in  communication  with  Newton  and  Somers, 
and  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Lords  Peterborough,  Shaftesbury,  and 
Pembroke.  To  these  advantages  it  was,  doubtless,  that  he  owed  also 
his  introduction  into  parliament,  being  returned  at  the  genercal  election 
in  1 700,  for  Beeralston,  in  conjunction  with  Cowper,  this  little  close 
borough  returning  two  future  Lord  Chancellors.  For  this  borough  he 
continued  to  sit  without  interruption,  through  all  the  parliaments  of 
Queen  Anne’s  reign,  a  zealous  partizan,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his 
early  pursuits,  of  the  whig  principles  of  that  day.’ — vol.  ii.  pp.  36 — 39. 

Amongst  the  most  eminent  of  the  second  class  of  legal  mem¬ 
bers,  onr  author  mentions  Chief  Justice  Holt,  whose  inflexible 
integrity  and  fearless  bearing  were  proof  against  every  seduc¬ 
tion.  lie  was  bom  in  1642,  and  spent  his  youth  in  pursuits  of 
frivolity  and  vice.  When  judge,  he  recognized,  as  one  of  Iiis 
early  companions,  a  prisoner  who  was  convicted  of  felony ;  and 
on  visiting  him  in  jail,  and  inquiring  about  some  of  their  asso¬ 
ciates  was  told,  we  are  informed,  ^  Ah,  my  lord !  tlicy  arc  all 
hanged  but  myself  and  your  lordship.^  Such  was  the  ])romisc 
of  his  spring;  but  a  change  happily  passed  over  him.  He  cast 
aside  his  vicious  habits,  applied  himself  vigorously  to  legal 
studies,  and  secured  an  honourable  place  amongst  the  worthies 
of  English  law. 

*  When  the  mighty  change  had  passed  over  all  the  institutions  of  the 
land,  Serjeant  Holt  was  one  of  the  eminent  lawyers  selected  as  Icgid  as¬ 
sessors  to  the  Lords,  in  the  room  of  the  judges,  whose  official  functions 
had  ended  with  the  flight  of  their  misguided  sovereign,  and  whose  cha¬ 
racter  commanded  no  respect.  He  was  elected  for  Beeralston,  in  the 
place  of  the  veteran  Serjeant  Maynard,  who  had  been  returned  also,  and 
made  his  election  to  sit  for  Plymouth.  He  argued  for  the  word  ‘  abdi¬ 
cation,’  suggesting  a  dangerous  ])roposition,  that  the  Government  acted 
under  a  trust,  and  that  any  acting  contraiy  to  it  was  a  renouncing  of 
the  trust.  The  throne  had  been  filled  for  several  weeks  before  the  Bench 
was  new-modelled.  Every  privy  councillor  w’as  directed  to  bring  a  list 
of  twelve  lawyers,  whom  he  considered  best  fitted,  by  learning  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  to  fill  the  vacant  seats  ;  and,  from  a  comparison  of  these  lists, 
the  twelve  judges  were  nominated.  Tlie  first  was  Sir  John  Holt,  then 
in  his  47th  vear,  appointed,  accordingly.  Chief  Justice  of  England.  In 
defence  of  the  constitution,  he  successfully  resisted  both  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  The  judgment  on  the  case  of  the  Aylesbui*)'  burgess,  in 
which,  contrarv’  to  the  opinion  of  the  three  puisn<5  judges,  he  asserted 
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the  rights  of  an  elector  to  claim  damages  at  law  against  the  returning 
officer  who  refused  to  record  his  vote,  was  solemnly  affirmed  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  deserves  praise  for  its  masculine  and  independent  tone. 

‘  The  Parliament  cannot  judge  of  this  case,  nor  give  damage  to  the 
plaintiff  for  it ;  they  cannot  make  him  a  recompense.  Let  all  people 
come  in  and  vote  fairly  ;  it  is  to  support  one  or  the  other  party  to  deny 
any  man  his  vote.  By  my  consent,  if  such  an  action  comes  to  be  tried 
before  me,  I  will  direct  the  jury  to  make  him  pay  well  for  it ;  it  is  deny¬ 
ing  him  his  English  right,  and  if  this  action  be  not  allowed,  a  man  may 
for  ever  be  deprived  of  it.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  choose  such  per¬ 
sons  as  are  to  bind  a  man’s  life  and  property  by  the  laws  they  make.’ 

‘  Upon  this  noble  judgment  has  been  framed  an  ingenious  fable, 
which  has  floated  down  the  traditional  anecdotes  of  the  last  century. 
The  Speaker,  we  are  told,  came  in  person,  his  Serjeant  having  been 
repulsed,  to  summon  the  audacious  Chief  Justice,  to  appear  at  the  bar 
of  the  House,  to  purge  himself  of  a  contempt.  ‘  Go  back  to  your 
chair,  Mr.  Speaker,*  thundered  Sir  John  Holt,  ‘  within  these  five 
minutes,  or  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  will  send  you  to  Newgate. 
You  speak  of  your  authority ;  but  I  tell  you,  that  I  sit  here  as 
an  interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  a  distributer  of  justice,  and,  were 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  in  your  belly,  I  w’ould  not  stir  one 
foot.*  We  grieve  to  pronounce  this  honest  John  Bull  speech  a  pure  in¬ 
vention.  Not  a  hint  of  such  an  occurrence  is  to  be  traced  in  any  of  the 
King’s  Bench  reports — not  a  word  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  to  be  found  in 
the  journals  of  the  Commons,  llie  scene  was  well  imagined  ;  for, 
could  the  Speaker  have  been  made  to  troop  to  the  Queen’s  Bench — the 
main  difficulty — the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  judge  were  proba¬ 
bly  those  that  would  have  been  spoken. 

*  The  same  independent  fearlessness  with  which  the  Chief  Justice  bad 
braved  the  displeasure  of  the  Commons,  he  displayed  on  a  later  occasion, 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  order  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Lords.  Having  allowed  the  Earl  of  Banbury,  when  indicted  for  man¬ 
slaughter,  to  claim  a  trial  by  his  peers,  the  Lords,  who  disputed  his 
right  to  the  peerage,  summoned  Sir  John  Holt  before  them,  and  de¬ 
manded  the  reasons  for  his  decision.  His  firm  refusal  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  proceedings  are  thus  reported  in  Vernon’s  letters  : — 

‘  *  Tlie  House  of  Lords  sat  till  near  six,  upon  the  business  of  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Judge  Eyre,  who  kept  to  their  point,  not  to  inform  the 
House,  any  more  than  they  did  the  Committee,  of  the  reasons  for  their 
judgment  in  the  Earl  of  Banbury’s  case,  but  stood  upon  it  that  they  were 
at  liberty  not  to  answer  in  a  matter  that  he  charged  upon  them  :  nobody 
being  bound  to  accuse  himself,  or  furnish  an  accusation  to  his  prejudice. 
If  the  judgments  they  gave  shewed  a  weakness  in  them,  it  might  be  a 
reason  to  the  king  for  displacing  them ;  or,  if  they  were  guilty  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  there  was  another  way  of  providing  against  them ;  and,  if  their 
judgments  were  disliked,  they  might  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error.  But 
they  could  not  submit  to  be  schooled  and  catechised  for  all  that  they  de¬ 
livered  upon  the  Bench,  where  they  were  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  law  s  and  the  dispensing  of  justice,  and  acted  upon  their  oaths. 
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*  Tlie  Chief  Justice  retired  unmolested  to  his  court,  for  all  respected, 
if  they  did  not  dread,  that  manly  fearlessness  and  judicial  independence 
of  spirit,  that  self-assured  feeling,  that  grasp  and  vigour  of  intellect, 
which  none  who  ever  sat  on  the  Bench,  unless  it  were  Lord  Thurlow, 
displayed  with  more  energy,  united  with  a  steadfast  political  integrity  to 
which  that  judge  was  a  stranger.*  * — ib.  pp.  67 — 70. 

Several  succeeding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
vindictive  privileges  of  the  House ;  and  numerous  examples  are 
adduced  in  support  of  Mr.  Townsend’s  views,  which  arc  strongly 
hostile  to  their  continuance.  That  the  privileges  claimed  l)y 
the  Commons’  require  continued  watchfulness,  lest  they  should 
run  into  tyranny,  we  readily  admit.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  all 
such  claims  to  do  so,  and  special  hazard  of  injustice  is  incurred 
in  the  case  of  a  popular  assembly,  where  the  heats  and  animo¬ 
sities  of  faction  are  frequently  rife.  No  power,  therefore, 
requires  to  be  exercised  with  greater  caution.  It  should  be 
appealed  to  as  infrequently  as  possible,  and  when  brought  into 
action,  its  justice  and  necessity  should  be  so  obvious  as  to  carry 
the  concurrence  of  the  great  body  of  the  community.  But 
whatever  hazard  may  attend  the  possession  of  such  privileges, 
the  evil  is  considerably  less  than  would  flow  from  their  anni¬ 
hilation  ;  nor  is  our  conviction  of  this  weakened  by  the  cases 
adduced  by  Mr.  Townsend.  Amongst  others,  mention  is  made 
of  those  of  Steele  and  Defoe,  whom  we  specify  on  account  of 
the  literary  interest  attaching  to  their  names.  The  persecution 
— for  such  only  can  we  call  it — of  the  latter,  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Anne,  and  is  thus  described  : — 

*  Tliese  committals  to  the  flames,  owning  to  the  polemical  excitement 
and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  times,  w’ere  never  prosecuted  with  such 
eagerness  as  against  tracts  of  controversial  divinity.  The  House  seemed 
anxious  to  usurp  the  office  of  the  low’er  House  of  Convocation,  with  so 
much  avidity  were  schismatic  writings  seized  upon,  and  dreamy  meta¬ 
physics  consumed  bv  fire.  The  church  of  England  w'as  engaged  in  a 
perpetual  struggle,  during  the  reign  of  William,  for  protection,  and  in 
that  of  Anne  for  supremacy.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  that  nursing 
mother  of  the  church,  when  a  tory  legislature  strove  to  put  down  the 
scandal  of  occasional  conformity,  the  celebrated  De  Foe  wrote  an  ironi¬ 
cal  treatise,  ‘The  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters;*  arguing,  with  preten¬ 
ded  gravity,  that  a  system  of  extermination  was  the  best. 

‘  The  House,  we  are  assured,  was  at  first  completely  bit  by  this  clever 
banter,  caricaturing  their  own  violence ;  but  seemed  kindled  to  fury 
when  aw’akened  to  a  sense  of  the  raillery  that  had  been  passed  upon 
them.  The  libeller  fled,  to  escape  the  terrible  consequences  of  their 
anger.  They  prayed  the  queen  to  proclaim  a  reward  for  his  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  their  petition,  the  following  description  of 
his  person  was  inserted  in  the  London  Gazette  : — 

“JanuarvlO,  1702-3;  St.  James’s  Palace.  Whereas  Daniel  De 
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Foe,  alias  De  Fooe,  is  charged  with  writing  a  scandalous  and  seditious 
pamphlet,  entitled,  ‘The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters/  He  is  a 
middle-size  spare  man,  about  forty  years  old  ;  of  a  brown  complexion, 
and  dark  brown-coloured  hair,  but  wears  a  wig ;  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp 
chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near  his  mouth  ;  was  born  in  London, 
and  for  many  years  w’as  a  hose-factor  in  Freeman’s  yard  in  Cornhill, 
and  now  is  owner  of  the  brick  and  pan-tile  w’orks  near  Tilbury  Fort,  in 
Essex.  Whoever  shall  discover  the  said  Daniel  Dc  Foe  to  one  of  her 
majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  any  of  her  majesty’s  justices 
of  the  peace,  so  as  he  may  be  apprehended,  shall  have  a  reward  of  £50, 
which  her  majesty  has  ordered  immediately  to  be  paid  upon  such  dis¬ 
covery.* 

*  Who  could  recognise,  in  the  late  hose-factor  and  proprietor  of 
pan-tiles,  the  inventor  of  a  new  world  in  Robinson  Crusoe’s  Island — the 
vivid  painter  of  death  in  his  History  of  the  Plague — the  great  magician 
of  the  heart  in  exciting  wonder  and  pity  ?  But,  had  his  genius  been  as 
great  as  Milton’s,  on  whom  the  prison  of  the  House  formerly  closed  its 
gates,  it  w’ould  not  have  saved  the  hunted  libeller  from  his  prosecutors. 
The  attorney-general  instituted  a  prosecution  by  the  command  of  the 
Commons,  and  poor  De  Foe  was,  among  other  punishments,  sentenced 
to  the  pillor)%  to  which  he  afterwards  wrote  an  ode,  replete  with  rugged 
rhymes  and  sentiments  of  masculine  courage.’ — ib.  pp.  191 — 19*2. 

The  follow  ing  remarks  on  the  banishment  of  Bishop  Attcr- 
burv  are  deserving  of  «attention,  as  indicating  a  principle,  the 
\iolation  of  w  hich — how  ever  plausible  the  pretext — is  uniformly 
productive  of  greater  mischiefs  than  such  violation  averts. 

*  Not  less  flagrantly  unjust,  in  open  violation  of  the  principles  of 
equity,  was  the  banishment  inflicted,  under  the  penalties  of  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  by  the  ministers  of  George  I.,  upon  the  plotting  Dr.  Atter- 
bur\".  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  first  prelate  who  visited  the  Tower  as  a 
prisoner  since  the  revolution,  and  the  last.  The  great  reproach  which 
the  bishop’s  punishment  incurs — for,  of  his  guilt,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
— is  the  setting  aside  those  ordinarv  forms  and  safeguards  which  the 
law  enjoins — a  violence,  the  danger  of  which  may  not  be  felt,  only  be¬ 
cause  the  precedent  has  hap])ily  not  been  followed.  To  condemn,  to 
amerce,  and  to  punish  by  particular  acts  of  penal  justice,  upon  exigen¬ 
cies  unprovided  for  in  the  criminal  code,  to  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is 
done  amiss  beyond  what  has  been  w  ritten,  seems  too  great  and  too 
dangerous  a  power  for  man  to  exercise  over  man.’ — ib.  p.  207. 

Several  cases  of  impeachment  occurred  in  tlie  parliaments 
immediately  succeeding  the  revolution,  but  the  issue  was  not 
such  as  to  encourage  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  form  of 
procedure,  in  more  recent  times. 

‘  Of  the  sixteen  impeachments  instituted  by  the  House,  between  the 
years  1689  and  1724,  seven  w’ere  tacitly  abandoned  without  proceeding 
to  trial ;  three  were  thrown  up  in  disgust,  in  consequence  of  disputes 
betw’een  the  two  Houses ;  in  one,  that  of  some  poor  foreigners  for 
frauds  on  the  revenue,  the  parties  pleaded  guiltv ;  in  another.  Dr. 
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Sachevereirs  untoward  prosecution,  the  sentence  seemed  a  derision  on 
the  vindictive  Commons  ;  in  two  only,  the  trial  of  Lord  Derwentwater 
and  the  rebel  lords,  whose  lives  paid  the  fearful  penalty  of  treason,  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield  for  peculation,  was 
the  event  worthy  of  the  occasion.  According  to  the  excellent  figure  of 
Lord  Somers,  this  favourite  weapon,  their  longest  and  sharpest,  ought 
to  have  hung  up  like  the  sword  in  the  temple,  only  to  be  unsheathed  at 
periods  of  peculiar  exigency  :  it  was  found  too  ponderous  for  ordinary 
hands,  too  unwieldy  for  common  use.* — ib.  p.  208. 

An  extended  account  is  given  of  the  impeachment  of  Dr. 
Sacheverell,  which  afforded  an  occasion  for  signal  triumph  to 
the  opponents  of  the  w^hig  ministers  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
trial  will  be  read  w  ith  interest  by  all  who  arc  concerned  to 
trace  the  liistory  of  that  eventful  period,  and  especially  by 
such  as  are  desirous  to  mark  the  earlier  and  more  violent 
developments  of  the  high  church  spirit.  The  nation  was 
then  in  one  of  its  periodical  frenzies.  The  hopes  inspired 
by  the  revolution  of  1688  had  been  disappointed,  like  those 
excited  in  more  recent  times  by  the  Reform  Bill.  It  w  as  soon 
found,  to  the  bitter  mortification  of  the  people,  that  that  event 
had  only  effected  a  change  of  ministers, — that  it  had  established 
the  aristocratic  clement  of  government  more  firmly  tlian  ever, 
and  had  substituted  the  concealed  tyranny  and  corruption  of 
many,  for  the  open  despotism  of  an  individual.  Hence  tlicy 
turned  away  from  their  leaders  with  mistrust  and  indignation, 
and  the  high-church  and  tory  party  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  apathy  which  followed.  A  reaction,  as  it 
was  termed,  took  place,  and  the  trial  of  Sachcverell  evinced  its 
character  and  impetuosity. 

Our  author’s  account  of  this  trial,  is  too  extended  for 
extract,  and  does  not  admit  of  abridgment.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  content  ourselves  with  transferring  to  our  pages  his 
biographical  notice  of  the  church-champion  for  the  day.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  punishment  of  Sachcverell  had 
been  a  suspension  merely  for  three  years. 

‘  Dubbed  a  D.D.  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  conscious  of  a  fine 
person  and  graceful  delivery,  and  emulous  of  a  larger  sphere,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  lectureship  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  and  caught  at  dis¬ 
tinction  by  the  pert  petulance  of  his  discourse  and  extreme  high-church 
opinions.  Of  the  rival  clerical  candidate  he  spoke  as  the  *  dullest  soul 
that  ever  mounted  timber,*  and  inveighed  against  Drs.  Tillotson  and 
Stillingfleet  as  the  poorest  wTiters  in  the  English  language.  Die  Bishop 
of  Bristol  he  called  a  fanatic  in  lawn  sleeves,  because  he  had  directed  the 
Litany  to  be  read,  not  chaunted.  King  William,  according  to  him,  de¬ 
served  to  be  de~  Willed ^  for  he  made  none  but  fanatic  bishops,  adding, 

*  I  could  have  pardoned  that  king  all  his  villainies,  if  he  had  not  left  us 
the  accursed  legacy  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.’  The  orthodox  divine 
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placed  the  portrait  of  this  schismatical  Dutchman,  together  with  that  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  a  sort  of  holy  alliance,  behind  the  door  of  his 
study. 

‘  An  orator  so  given  to  railing  and  unscrupulous  censure  could  not 
fail  to  meet  with  partisans  in  the  city,  where  politics  ran  high  ;  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  ])reach  the  annual  sermon  at  St.  Paul’s, 
on  the  annivcrsaiy  of  the  Gunpow’der  Plot.  To  the  delight  of  manv 
civic  dignities,  the  pulpit  pamphleteer  applied  to  Lord  Treasurer  Godol- 
phin  the  vs’ell  knowm  nick-name  of  Voli)on6,  from  the  Fox  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  a  play  then  frequently  acted,  and  with  the  clever  tricks  of  whose 
cozening  usurer  the  audience  were  probably  familiar.  Whether  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Mayor  or  not — the  timid  official  dis¬ 
claimed  his  permission — the  sermon  was  read  as  never  sennon  had  been 
read  before,  and  ministers  injudiciously  elevated  the  author  to  a  more 
exalted  stage  than  his  own  pulpit.  King  William  shewed  better  sense, 
when  his  consent  was  asked  before  impeaching  a  divine.  Having  en¬ 
quired  the  clergyman’s  character,  he  was  told  that  he  was  the  most  hot, 
positive  fellow  in  England ;  so  extremely  wilful,  he  w'ould  rejoice  to  be 
a  martyr.  *  Is  he  so  ?’  said  the  sagacious  monarch,  ‘  then  will  I  disap¬ 
point  him.* 

*  But  the  sagacity  of  King  William  w’as  not  shared  in  this  instance  by 
the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne.  ‘  They  had  a  parson  to  roast,’  says 
Bolingbroke,  *  and  kindled  so  fierce  a  fire  as  to  burn  themselves.’  Tlie 
long- protracted  trial  was  one  continued  scene  of  mortification  and  an¬ 
noyance  to  Godolphin,  his  prosecutor.  He  writes  in  March,  1709-10, 

‘  lliis  uneasy  trial  does  not  only  take  up  all  my  time,  but  very  much  im¬ 
pairs  my  health,  and  how  it  will  end  I  am  not  at  all  certain,  but  I  cer¬ 
tainly  wish  it  had  never  began,  for  it  has  occasioned  a  very  great  fer¬ 
ment,  and  given  opportunity  to  a  great  many  people  to  be  impertinent  I’ 
and  again,  after  a  fortnight’s  sad  experience,  ‘  Tliis  sorry  trial  makes  the 
life  of  a  galley-slave  paradise  in  comparison  wdtb  mine.’ 

*  With  Sacheverell,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protracted  trial  w’as  one 
long  festive  triumph.  Prayed  for,  even  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  as  a  person 
under  persecution — escorted  to  Westminster  bv  enthusiastic  friends — 
riding  in  the  same  chariot  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  through 
a  chorus  of  huzzas — the  idol  of  lovelv  women,  who  had  his  portrait 
painted  on  their  fans  and  kerchiefs — the  hero  of  the  multitude — the 
champion  of  the  church,  w'hose  leading  divines  actively  suj)])orted  the 
clergyman,  however  much  they  might  despise  the  man — feted  by  the 
London  citizens — presented  with  3,000  guineas  by  one  munificent  devo¬ 
tee,  Dr.  Sacheverell  found  himself  suddenly  famous,  a  martyr  without 
the  pangs  of  martyrdom,  a  hero  without  heroism. 

*  An  exemplary  punishment  had  indeed  been  contemjdated  for  the 
scurrilous  polemic.  *  Ministers,’  says  Lockhart,  ‘  designed  nothing  less 
than  the  pillory,  and  his  being  whipt  at  a  cart  from  the  Royal  Exchange 
to  Charing  Cross ;  besides  a  severe  fine,  long  imprisonment,  and  dei)ri- 
vation  of  his  livings,  with  an  incapacity  of  any  preferment  in  the  church 
for  the  future.*  The  real  sentence  could  scarcclv  be  said  to  hurt  his 
vanity  ;  for  he  w’as  still  to  be  gazed  at  in  the  desk  and  on  the  platform, 
w’as  still  the  mould  of  fashionable  coteries,  and  drew  his  income  at 
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leisure.  It  became  a  popular  fancy  with  people  of  distinction  to  invite 
the  handsome  confessor  to  christen  their  children,  and  to  call  them  by 
his  name.  He  made  a  circuit  of  the  London  churches  to  read  pravers, 
and  scarcely  standing  room  could  be  found  for  the  pious  multitude  who 
thronged  to  make  their  responses.  He  published  a  collection  of  prayers 
called  SaclievereH's  Thanksgiving,  with  an  allusive  text,  to  which  he 
made  a  profane  a])plicatIon  :  ‘  My  soul  is  escaped,  even  as  a  bird  from 
tlie  snare  of  the  fowler  ;  the  snare  is  broken,  and  I  am  delivered !’ 

*  As  a  royal  progress  had  often  been  attempted  with  success  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  popularity,  Dr.  Sacheverell  w’as  advised  to  commence  a  trium¬ 
phant  tour  through  the  country.  On  his  route  to  take  possession  of  a 
small  living  in  Wales,  he  was  received  by  the  orthodox  counties  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Hereford,  and  Salop,  and  by  the  high  tory  Welshmen,  with  honours 
greater  than  were  ever  paid  to  priest  since  the  days  of  Thomas  ^  Jkek- 
ctt.  Presents  of  wine,  chaplets  of  flowers,  thanks  by  mayors,  speeches 
of  recorde!*s,  the  firing  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  processions  headed 
by  o,00()  gentlemen  on  horseback,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  attested 
the  gratitude  of  the  country  to  their  clerical  deliverer. 

‘  However  unworthy  the  object  whom  these  fervid  rejoicings  encircled, 
they  proved,  even  when  mistaken,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  and  the 
sincerity  of  its  attachment  to  the  church  of  England.  It  was  a  blind 
suj)erstition  which  made,  in  this  instance,  like  some  idol  of  Eg\’pt,  a 
monkey  their  gc)d.  The  loyal  exultation  elicited  by  his  presence,  influ¬ 
enced  favoural)ly  for  government  the  approaching  elections.  On  the 
first  public  opportunitv,  soon  after  his  suspension  was  ended,  he  preached 
before  the  grateful  House  of  Commons,  by  their  desire,  at  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s,  Westminster,  and  was  thanked  for  his  loyal  effusion.  Better  than 
their  *  empty  praise*  was  the  *  solid  pudding*  that  followed — the  rich 
rectory  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  with  which  he  was  amply  requited  for 
past  ])ersecutions.  ******* 

‘The  secret  of  his  temporary  inflation  having  escaped,  he  subsided  for 
the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life  into  comparative  obscurity.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  trooped  with  the  London  clergy  to  pre¬ 
sent  loyal  addresses,  and  preached  on  coronation  day  an  appropriate  ser¬ 
mon  at  Sutton,  near  Birmingham,  where  two  hundred  of  the  populace 
assembled  at  night  to  shout  the  old  war-cry  of  *  Down  with  the  whigs, 
and  Sacheverell  for  ever!’  But  the  fire  was  burnt  out.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  foretell  the  extent  of  the  conflagration,  had  Bishop 
Atterbury’s  daring  offer  of  proclaiming  the  Pretender  at  Charing  Cross 
been  accepted.  The  prelate’s  inflexible  zeal  would  have  braved  the  or¬ 
deal  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  Sacheverell  would  have  acted  up  to  his  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  stood  in  that  hour  of  instant  peril  by  his  side.  True  to  his 
genius  for  railing,  the  doctor  contented  himself  with  inveighing  against 
the  procession  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  made  a  triumj)hant 
entry  into  London,  as  ‘  an  unparalleled  insolence,  a  vile  trampling  upon 
royal  ashes.*  Harmless  invectives  like  this  the  doctor  would  freely  scatter 
from  his  pulpit,  and  brave  the  danger.  We  read  no  more  of  the  divine, 
except  in  some  parish  vestry  brawds.  Certain  repairs  being  wanted  for 
St.  Andrew’s,  to  the  extent  of  £1,500,  an  opposition  was  threatened,  but 
the  veteran  tactician  put  the  question  of  finance  as  a  question  of  ortho- 
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doxy  to  the  vote,  ‘  You  that  are  for  the  church,  hold  up  your  hands  : 
you  that  are  against  the  church,  hold  up  yours,*  and  carried  his  point. 
For  the  effect  of  his  vituperation  Dr.  Sacheverell  could  never  be  for¬ 
given  by  the  whigs.  He  died  soon  after  the  banishment  of  Atterhurv,  to 
whom,  with  a  natural  feeling  of  gratitude,  he  had  left  a  legacy  of  £500, 
in  1724,  a  *  scandal*,  says  Oldmixon,  ‘  to  his  name,  to  his  function,  and 
his  country.*  * — ib.  280 — 285. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  parliamentary  history,  that 
much  disinclination  formerly  existed  amongst  constituencies  to 
incur  the  expense  of  having  representatives  in  parliament.  A  great 
contrast  is  observable  between  the  ancient  and  modem  feeling  on 
this  point,  and  the  gradual  developement  of  the  latter  marks  the 
change  which  has  silently  passed  over  the  public  mind.  AVhen  the 
constituents  were  little  better  than  serfs,  and  the  Commons’ 
House  was  little  more  than  an  office  for  registering  the  edicts 
of  the  sovereign,  it  was  not  marvellous  that  a  very  low  estimate 
was  placed  on  the  prmlege  of  appearing  there,  either  in  person 
or  by  representative.  But  when  the  people  began  to  feel  their 
political  importance,  and  rightly  to  appreciate  their  power  and 
interests,  a  new  order  of  feelings  arose  :  and  amongst  the  manifold 
objects  of  human  ambition,  one  of  the  foremost  ^vas  that  of 
taking  part  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  as  the  representative 
of  a  borough  or  a  county.  Immense  sums  it  is  well  known  arc 
now  expended  in  election  contests,  and  the  poorest  constituency 
in  the  empire  w  oidd  resent  as  the  greatest  injury  and  insult 
which  could  be  offered,  any  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the 
political  franchise.  From  ha^dng  been  a  burden,  the  right  of 
returning  members  is  converted  into  a  gain.  Instead  of  rc- 
ceinng  '  wages,’  as  in  ancient  times,  the  member  has  to  pay 
dearly  for  his  scat,  and  then  to  reimburse  himself,  as  he  best 
l>y  tbc  sale  of  his  vote,  or  some  other  less  openly  flagitious 
mode.  But  irrespective  of  this  corrupting  process  which  is  per¬ 
petually  at  w  ork,  there  arc  higher  and  purer  influences  operating 
on  the  public  mind.  Knowledge  has  been  widely  diflused, 
political  rights  arc  better  estimated,  the  tendencies  of  party  arc 
more  clearly  seen,  and  a  growing  conviction  is  cherished  that 
it  is  only  as  the  people  understand  themselves, — their  position, 
capabilities,  and  rights, — and  secure  for  these  an  honest  and 
able  represent Jit ion,  that  the  great  end  of  gov^ernment  will  be 
accomplished.  It  is  well,  however,  to  review^  the  past,  and  the 
following  will  probably  be  regarded  w  ith  surprise  by  some  of  our 
readers. 

‘  Tlie  House  consisted,  in  Fortcscue’s  time,  and  under  the  Plantagenets, 
of  three  hundred  members,  though  the  precise  number  was  constantly 
changing.  To  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  numbers  were 
rather  diminished  than  augmented,  petty  towns  feeling  more  acutely  the 
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])urdcn  than  the  benefit  of  burgesses,  and  seeking  any  excuse  to  evade 
the  payment  of  their  wages.  Richard  II.  granted  as  a  boon  to  the 
borough  of  Colchester,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  fortifying  the 
town  with  stone  and  lime,  that  for  five  years  they  should  be  discharged 
from  finding  or  sending  any  burgesses  to  parliament.  The  county  of 
Northumberland  obtained  a  similar  exemption  from  Edwjird  III.,  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  so  harried  by  the  Scots,  that  they  had  no  money  to 
j)ay  two  knights  for  setting  out  on  their  journey.  Tlie  gallant  town  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  sent  no  burgesses,  for  the  still  better  reason  that 
the  safety  of  the  city  was  too  much  ])erilled  for  them  to  spare  a  single 
citizen  who  could  man  the  walls.  The  sheriff  of  Lancashire,  for  several 
successive  parliaments,  implored  the  clemency  of  his  liege  for  the  places 
summoned  to  return  members  in  his  bailiwick,  that  they  could  not  re¬ 
turn  any  citizen  or  burgess,  on  account  of  their  impotence  and  poverty. 

‘  Hut  when  the  council  of  the  nation  had  obtained  higher  consider¬ 
ation,  and  began  to  interfere  with  more  boldness  in  affairs  of  state,  a 
dim  conviction  slowly  dawned  uj)on  the  minds  of  the  constituency,  that 
the  privilege  was  at  least  commensurate  with  the  cost.  IIenr\’  VIII. 
conceded  to  the  Princij)ality  the  boon  of  returning  twelve  members  to 
represent  the  Welsh  marches  ;  and,  on  their  petition,  added  four  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  county  palatine  and  city  of  Chester,  hitherto  unrepresented. 
The  sovereign,  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative,  never  questioned  till  its  final 
exercise  by  Charles  II.,  granted  the  franchise  to  new  boroughs  or  re¬ 
stored  it  to  the  old.  In  Cornwall  alone,  Edw’ard  VI.  added  twelve 
members.  Queen  Mary  four,  and  Elizabeth  ten.  Twenty-four  boroughs 
had  the  privilege  of  sending  members  restored  to  them  by  James  I.,  and 
must  have  been  willing  to  incur  the  charge  ;  for  as  many  as  fifty-one 
boroughs  never  recovered  the  right  which  they  had  voluntarily  aban¬ 
doned,  giving  up  their  birthright,  with  Esau-like  rapacity,  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  accession  of  Charles, 
the  House  had  received  an  addition,  by  writs  from  the  crown,  of  fifty- 
seven  members.  The  House  claimed  for  itself  and  exerted  a  similar 
privilege.  Prynne  complains  that  gentlemen,  over-ambitious  of  being 
elected  members  of  parliament,  failing  in  their  attempts  upon  their  own 
county,  and  having  good  friends  in  the  Commons,  have  obtained  a 
favourable  report  for  some 'forgotten  borough,  which  had  ceased  to  re¬ 
turn  burgesses  for  one  or  two  hundred  years ;  and,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  House,  procured  fresh  writs  with  a  view  to  their  own  election.* — 
ib.  pp.  358— 3G0. 

Xotwitlistaudiiig  the  trouble  and  expense  perj)etually  incurred 
to  obtain  a  scat  in  parliament,  the  attendance  of  members  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  lax,  and  mucli  difficulty  is  frcciucntly  experienced  in 
making  a  House.  This  should  not  certainly  be  matter  of  surprise 
when  the  composition  of  the  House  is  taken  into  account,  but  it  is 
clearly  to  the  discredit  of  the  constituencies  which  elect  repre¬ 
sentatives  so  neglectful  of  their  duty,  and  shews  as  in  the  light 
of  open  day,  that  other  motives  than  those  avow  ed  on  the  hust¬ 
ings  lead  the  majority  of  members  to  seek  a  place  in  the  lower 
House.  The  follow  ing  passage  reflects  no  honour  on  our  legislators. 
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'  The  necessity  for  a  caution  so  forcibly  conveyed  may  be  seen  in  flic 
many  divisions  on  questions  of  great  constitutional  importance,  where 
measuring-cast  majorities  have  prevailed.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
really  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  the  teller,  by  a  practical  johe,  liaving 
counted  one  of  its  supjiorlers,  a  large  man,  as  ten.  Tlie  same  number, 
one,  carried  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill.  A  majoritv  of  three 
overthrew  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  absurd  scheme  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  for  studding  the  sea-coast  of  England  with  fortifications  was 
only  rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker  ;  the  same  casting  vote 
affirmed  the  resolutions  that  produced  the  impeachment  of  l.ord  Mel¬ 
ville.  Upon  each  of  these  occasions  there  was  a  full  House.  But 
Romilly*s  useful  reforms  of  the  criminal  code  were  rejected  by  less  than 
a  tenth  of  the  full  complement  of  members,  the  learned  mover  lamenting 
that  a  larger  audience  could  be  procured  for  the  Highgate  Inclosure 
Act  than  for  the  discussion  of  topics  which  affected  the  lives  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  their  countrymen.  Happily,  the  rebuke  apjdies  with  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  degree  of  force  to  the  senators  who  succeeded,  whose  laudahle  atten¬ 
dance  upon  themes  of  national  interest  puts  to  shame  the  sloth  and 
frivolity  of  preceding  generations.  In  the  struggle  which  preceded  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  there  vvas  a  temporary  rush  of  mem¬ 
bers  so  tremendous,  that  it  bore  the  paralytic  and  the  dying  into  the 
House.  *  I  see,*  said  the  Prince  of  Wales,  an  interested  spectator,  to 
General  Churchill,  *  that  you  bring  in  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind.’ 

•  Yes,’  retorted  the  general,  ‘  the  lame  on  your  side,  and  the  blind  on 
ours.* 

‘  Except  when  thus  stimulated  by  the  exigencies  of  party,  members 
appear,  with  school -boy  glee,  to  have  caught  at  any  pretext  for  playing 
truant.  No  House  could  be  formed  to  discuss  the  rival  claims  of  the 
old  and  new  East  India  Company,  the  members  having  dispersed  to  see 
a  tiger  baited  by  dogs,  nie  performance  of  Othello  at  some  private 
theatricals  bv  the  fashionable  Mr.  Delaval,  lured  awav  the  House  on 
another  important  night.  Burke  remonstrated  in  vain  against  their  ad¬ 
journing  for  a  fete  champ^tre  to  be  given  by  Lady  Stanley.  A  general 
toleration  of  Wednesday  dinners,  a  counting  out  of  the  House  on  the 
Derby  day,  an  abstinence  from  divisions,  and  adjournment  over  Saturday, 
marked  the  mezzo-termino  of  George  the  Second’s  reign.  Horace  Walpole, 
in  his  amusing  letters,  furnishes  us  with  sevend  instances.  Miirch 
7,1751.  ‘  The  seventh  w’as  appointed  for  the  Naturalization  Bill,  hut 

the  House  adjourned  to  attend  at  Drury  Lane.’  .  .  ‘  Even  when  they  do 
attend,  they  are  so  unanimous,  that  we  are  not  likelv  to  have  one  di¬ 
vision  this  session,  nay,  I  think,  not  a  debate:’  aiid  again  in  1759, 

‘  The  Parliament  has  taken  a  quieting  draught — no  battles  are  fought  in 
Parliament  now— the  House  of  Commons  is  a  mere  war-office,  and  only 
sits  for  the  despatch  of  military  business/ — ib.  pp.  37G — 377. 

Some  curious  information  is  given  respecting  the  duration  of 
parliaments  and  the  length  of  debates,  and  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  making  laws, 
will  account  for  much  of  the  complc.xity  and  confusion  which 
attach  to  our  legal  system. 
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Ill  parting  from  Mr,  Townsend  we  tender  liiin  our  tlianks  for 
the  service  lie  lias  rendered.  His  volumes  furnish  the  result  of 
extensive  reading,  abound  in  valuable  information,  and  oecupy 
a  niche  in  historical  literature,  previously  vacant.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  dwell  on  minor  faults.  A  seveie  revision  will  le- 
move  most  of  these,  in  the  event  of  a  seeond  edition,  and 
further  reflection  may  possibly  modify  some  of  the  opinions  lie 
hits  expressed. 


Art.  III.  Eight  Set'mons :  being  reflective  discourses  on  some  important 

texts,  lly  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.,  author  of  *  Luther,* 

&c.  London;  Baisler,  Oxford  Street.  1843. 

E  have  never  before,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  been  in 
so  hesitating  a  state  of  mind  whether  we  should  or  not 
undertake  the  review  of  a  book,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
A\  henever  we  have  looked  over  it — (and  again  and  again 
we  have  wished  that  it  might  have  been  obviously  consis¬ 
tent  with  our  duty  to  have  overlooked  it) — the  thought  has  risen 
up,  is  it  worth  while  to  bestow^  any  critical  notice  upon  this 
volume?  Sometimes,  having  glanced  at  a  few  of  its  splendid 
nothings,  we  have  indignantly  |)ushcd  it  aside  and  said,  no ;  till 
the  counterworking  thought  of  tlie  name  and  notoriety  of  the 
author,  together  with  the  obvious  claim  of  our  readers  to  have 
the  tares  and  the  wheat  separated  for  their  use,  has  led  us  to 
reverse  the  decision,  and  answei*,  yes.  But  to  neither  of 
these  purposes  have  w'c  been  able  steadily  to  adhcic  long 
enough  to  produce  half  a  dozen  pages  ;  and  hence  we  have  been 
driven  on  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  period  within  which  we 
ought,  if  at  all,  to  express  our  opinion.  And  now,  as  in  re¬ 
examining  the  state  of  our  mind  on  the  subject,  there  seems  to 
be,  in  the  language  of  the  celebrated  ^lajocci  in  the  (jiiecids 
trial,  ‘  more  yes  than  no’  in  us,  we  yield  ourselves  to  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  aflirmative. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  take  the  blame  of  our 
acknowledged  vacillation,  or  be  misunderstood  as  to  the  grounds 
of  our  present  decision.  The  blame  is  attributable  to  tlie  book, 
and  the  decision  too.  It  is  worth  reviewing,  because  it  is  \^oith 
dispraising ;  for  instruction,  and  valuable  instruction,  may  )c 
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gained  from  the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  composition ;  from 
the  display  of  folly  as  well  as  from  the  manifestation  of  wisdom. 
In  fact,  exhibitions  of  the  former,  both  in  literature  and  life, 
are  so  multiform  and  multitudinous ;  they  encompass  us  so  en¬ 
tirely,  crowding  and  pressing  upon  us  with  their  intermeddling 
hands  and  hideous  stare  of  vacancy,  that  an  exposure  of  them, 
or  some  one  of  them,  seems  to  be  a  constant  duty,  lest  conceit 
should  be  still  more  conceited,  and  gazing  stupidity  be  still 
more  stupified. 

Among  the  terms  that  might  be  employed  conveniently  to 
designate  this  volume,  there  is  one  in  our  judgment  most  accu¬ 
rately  descriptive  of  the  whole :  it  is  the  word  pretence.  From 
the  opening  to  the  closing  page,  the  reader  is  inundated  with 
pretence.  In  the  aspirations  after  sublimity,  the  long  prosings 
and  short  phrases,  the  language  marching  upon  stilts  and  decked 
with  the  gaudy  attire  of  a  May-day  queen — in  the  assumptions 
of  profound  theological  knowledge  and  acute  discrimination  of 
the  meaning  or  particular  applications  of  scriptural  sentences — 
in  the  semi-poetic  form  into  which  mystical  and  incongruous  ideas 
are  cast — in  the  mock-heroic  manner  of  seeming,  or  professing 
to  aim  at  the  conscience — in  all  there  is  pretence,  and  that,  too, 
of  the  worst  kind.  Now  we  hold  it  to  be  a  solemn  obligation 
to  expose  pretence  and  affectation,  especially  in  public,  and 
above  all,  in  clerical  men  who,  from  their  positions,  may  be 
likely  to  exercise  some  influence  in  society ;  and  therefore 
we  have  determined  to  notice  these  ^  Reflective  Discourses,^  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery. 

As  to  this  word  reflective,  according  to  the  lexicograpliers — 
and  really  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  dictionaries  for  some  of  our 
author^s  words,  to  spell  out,  if  we  can,  a  meaning — this  word 
signifles  either  throwing  back  an  image,  or  considering  the 
past ;  throwing  back,  as  it  were,  our  thoughts  upon  things  past. 
In  which  of  these  senses  the  eight  sermons  are  to  be  un¬ 
derstood,  we  know  not  how  to  divine.  They  have  plenty  of 
images,  indeed,  but  they  are  not  reflective  ones.  They  are 
unique  and  self-originating,  reflecting  indeed  the  distorted  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  writer,  but  this  could  not  be  intended  in  the  sub¬ 
title.  What  sort  of  reflectiveness  there  is  on  the  past,  we  know 
not,  except  as  every  discourse,  with  a  text  for  its  motto,  refers 
to  the  doctrine  or  promise  long  since  given,  or  the  fact  long  re¬ 
corded  as  a  matter  of  history  and  revelation.  But  in  this  case 
it  is  not  peculiar,  appropriate,  or  descriptive.  What,  then,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  term  reflective  here  ?  So  far  as  we  can  dis¬ 
cover,  it  means,  like  numberless  passages  in  the  volume,  just 
nothing ! 

The  primary  object  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s  ambition  was  to  be 
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a  poet,  and  he  eagerly  seized  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects  to  secure 
immoilality — Mcssiali — Satan — Woman — we  know  not  what — 
and  an  immortality  he  did  secure.  By  dint  of  puft’  and  parade, 
he,  as  it  were,  at  once  gained  and  lost  his  fame :  it  was  victory 
and  death. 

He  now  turns  sermon  writer,  having  invested  himself,  or 
been  invested,  with  clerical  distinction.  He  is  a  prcaclicr  whom 
we  have  never  had  the  felicity  to  hear ;  but  judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  these  sermons  are  elaborated,  his  discourses  must 
be  written  out,  perhaps  read ;  and  we  hear  him  therefore  in  his 
works.  With  this  we  are  content,  and  can  cheerfully  dispense 
with  the  charms  of  his  oratory ;  the  more  so,  if  what  we  lu^e 
informed  is  true,  that  he  tricks  out  his  person  ere  he  meets 
the  popular  assembly ;  and  this  fact,  by  the  bye,  assists  us  in 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  the  dubious  phrase  ^  reflective 
discourses’ — for  certainly  they  exhibit  the  great  image  of  self; 
stiff,  powdered,  and  pompous. 

If  our  readers  are  becoming  desirous,  as  by  this  time  we  pre¬ 
sume  they  may,  of  seeing  some  specimens  of  these  originalities, 
we  will  apply  ourselves  immediately  to  the  task  of  amusing  their 
curiosity. 

The  first  text  discussed  is,  '  Come  unto  me  all  vc  that  labour 
and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.’  The  title  given 
to  this  ^  reflective  discourse’  is  ^  the  great  invitation.’  In  this 
the  language  is  justly  characterised ;  let  us  see  how  it  is  managed. 
The  first  sentence  of  the  sermon  and  of  the  book  is  as  follows : 
'  The  tongue  of  an  infant  may  be  taught  to  lisp  the  sound  of 
these  syllables,  but  the  intellect  of  an  archangel  cannot  contain 
all  the  magnificence  of  their  meaning ;  for  the  truths  they  in¬ 
volve  in  their  upward  aspect  cast  a  glory  over  the  heights  of  the 
reconciled  Godhead ;  and  by  their  downward  reference  irradiate 
the  depths  of  redeemed  humanity.’  Certainly  this  is  a  hopeful 
beginning.  Where  the  discourse  was  preached  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed,  or  to  whom ;  but  we  will  suppose  the  audience  to  con¬ 
sist  of '  the  poor  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached’ — in  a  country 
village,  for  instance,  where  some  are  utterly  ignorant,  others 
inquiring,  and  a  few  gathered  together  to  be  reminded  of  admit¬ 
ted  truths,  and  refreshed  by  the  simple  and  glorious  doctrines 
of  the  Saviour.  Would  any  one  of  these  classes  (we  might 
almost  say,  of  any  other)  understand  this  magniloquent  com¬ 
mencement  ?  We  fancy  we  see  the  peasant’s  stare  of  astonish¬ 
ment  at  this  first  blast  of  the  preacher’s  trumpet;  and  ns 
he  proceeds  in  a  similar  strain,  in  pure  wonder  exclaiming, 
'  vastly  fine !  vastly  fine  1’  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  deemed 
hardly  fair  to  put  Mr.  Montgomery  to  so  severe  a  test  as  that  of 
trying  whether  the  *  common  people’  could  comprehend  his 
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meaning,  and  therefore  ‘  hear  him  gladly.’  Let  us,  then,  ima¬ 
gine  what  is  more  probable,  that  this  sermon  was  delivered  to 

^  ears  polite.’  Let  us  suppose  an  audience  of  a  higher  grade _ 

in  fact  as  exalted  as  possible;  and  we  then  ask,  could  even 
these  understand  the  meaning  of  truths  in  their  vpward  aspect^ 
casting  a  glory  over  the  heights  of  the  reconciled  Godhead :  or 
guess  at  the  idea  of  im^adiating  the  depths  of  redeemed  humanity! 

But  let  us  turn  the  page,  and  we  read,  ^  a  fine  analogy  exists 
between  the  veiling  influence  of  His  manhood,  when  considered 
as  a  concealment  drawn  over  his  essential  glory ;  and  the  shading 
effect  of  his  language  when  contemplated  as  a  shroud  thrown 
over  the  indwelling  splendoui*  of  his  announcements.’  Won¬ 
derful  aualogy,  indeed,  between  a  veil  and  a  shroud,  and  ])etween 
the  manhood  of  Christ  and  the  shading  effect  of  his  language, 
the  object  of  which  is  not  to  hide  but  to  reveal !  Let  us  turn 
another  page,  and  try  once  more.  ^He  stands  forth  as  the 
great  onginality  of  all  time;  breaks  the  long  silence  of  four 
thousand  years  touching  the  real  happiness  of  our  nature,  and 
undertakes  at  once  to  be  the  Almighty  Halcyon  to  a  sin-troubled 
world.’  OriginalUy :  queve  meaning  ?  Almighty  Halcyon  :  very 
edifying,  truly  !  Ajid  after  this  fashion  does  our  author  spin 
out  ninety-four  pages  of  absolute  bom])ast,  under  the  four  heads 
of  discourse,  which  are  the  only  things  bordering  on  simplicity 
that  we  have  found,  namely:  first,  the  invitation,  'come;’ 
secondly,  the  inviter  'untome;’  thirdly,  the  invited, 'all  who 
labour  and  are  heavy-laden  ;’  and  fourthly,  the  encouragement 
that  concludes  the  whole,  'and  I  will  give  you  rest.’ 

What  think  you,  gentle  reader,  of  the  following  piece  of  bril¬ 
liancy?  '  For  a  spirit  of  sublime  appropriation  is  characteristic 
of  faith.  And  the  same  assurance  which  convinces  him  how  all 
the  amazing  series  and  scenes  of  truths  aiid  trials  w'ei*c  mapped 
out  before  the  omniscience  of  Christ  in  heaven  ;  so  that  Tabor, 
Hormon,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  to>vercd  in  his  ideas  before 
their  forms  rose  in  this  world;  and  the  blue  waters  of  Genne- 
sareth  must  have  sparkled  on  the  mental  eye  before  they  served 
as  a  liquid  carpet  for  his  human  feet  to  tread ;  while  the  cross 
must  have  been  ereeted  in  the  Calvary  of  his  infinife  jmrpose  (!) 
before  the  dreadful  expiation  of  sin  was  there  achieved  :  although 
this  must  have  been  the  case,  and  a  thoughtful  believer  will  be 
exalted  by  such  a  retrospect  of  (flirist  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father; 
yet  the  prospect  docs  not  terminate  here,’  &c. 

Or  of  the  following  ?  '  Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  to  the 

uttermost  all  that  come  to  God  by  him.’  '  To  the  uttermost :’ 
'  that  is,  till  the  eclipse  of  positive  damnation  hath  blackened  around 
the  wailing  spirit  in  the  regions  of  the  undone,  (!)  through  all  the 
ages  of  time,  through  all  the  complexities  of  experience,  and 
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through  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  spiritual  warfare— 
there  is  centered  in  him,  as  the  changeless  Melchisedec  of  the 
church,  whatever  the  soul  may  require  in  its  access  to  God.' 

Or  again?  ^  But  here  we  feel  that  the  most  amiomising  pre- 
cision  of  language  can  'rightly  divide  into  their  distinctions  all 
tlie  delicacies  of  inner  experience,  which  mark  and  accompany 
the  young  receiver  of  the  'principles  of  the  doctnue  of  Christ' 
into  the  ripening  manhood  of  intense  Christianity.  The  path  of 
transition  from  the  daikness  and  degeneracy  of  nature  into  the 
light  and  purity  of  grace  is  patent ;  and  not  difficult  to  be  traced 
by  words  and  described  by  terms.' 

Or,  '  We  can  find  no  key  to  the  original  style  of  the  Redeemer's 
language,  except  on  the  basis  of  his  being  the  incarnated  God. 
For  had  he  been  simply  human,  we  do  not  believe,  wUhoul  being 
convulsed  into  an  ungraceful  movemenl,  (! !)  that  a  mere  finite 
being  could  have  delivered  such  awful  announcements  as  we 
find  him  declaring;  nor  could  he  have  borne  ilie  disturbing 
majesty  of  the  ideas  they  involve  and  the  princiides  they  contain.' 

As  to  brief  absurdities  thrown  into  single  sentences,  there  is 
no  end  of  them :  such  as  '  the  hidden  life  of  the  spirit's  world 
palpitating  under  the  shroud  of  those  syllables  which  here  invest 
it.'  'What  a  radiance  reposes  over  the  sovereignties  of  the 
Divine  will !'  'Patriarchs  and  prophets,  martyrs  and  saints,  let 
us  learn  to  think  of  them,  as  each  now  reposing  upon  the  centre 
of  Iheir  own  conscious  individuality,' 

It  may  be  supposed  that  we  have  picked  out  a  few  objection¬ 
able  phrases  and  sentences  from  a  mass  of  different  matter,  and 
thus  exhibited  a  cai'icature  picture  of  our  author's  genius. 
We  cannot  wonder  at  such  a  supposition;  for  scarcely  any  one 
would  believe  that  a  writer,  sot  disant  poet  and  divine,  coidd 
commit  to  paper,  at  any  length,  such  monstrous  verbiage.  But 
so  it  is;  and  to  show  that  this  kind  of  writing  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  the  very  staple  and  soul  of  the  work,  we  shall  cite 
one  or  two  extended  specimens. 

‘  We  will  not,  however,  pause  to  prove  that  if  for  one  instant,  the 
intellect  embraces  the  doctrine  that  nature  is  governed  on  one  principle, 
and  providence  and  grace,  each  also  by  a  different  ])rinciple,  then  do  we 
libel  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  and  reduce  his  character  into  a  tre¬ 
mendous  inconsistenev  !  No,  my  brethren,  God  is  ever  at  unity  with 
himself ;  and  can  no  more  bestow  a  crumb  of  bread  on  a  sinner,  but 
through  the  medium  and  merit  of  that  great  ordinance,  an  atoning  Sa- 
viour,  (!)  than  he  can  give  the  archfiend  a  coronet  of  glory.  Leave  it, 
then,  we  entreat  you  to  the  mock  sentiments  of  a  certain 
culated  authorship,  (!)  so  to  speak  of  the  most  glorious  God,  as  if  he 
were  little  more  than  an  infinite  rcsoui'ce  for  supplying  mortal  neces¬ 
sities  !  Or,  some  eternal  placability  who,  seated  aloft  in  the  serene 
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radiance  of  his  own  perfection,  looks  down  with  bland  and  easy  conni¬ 
vance  on  the  weakness  of  unfortunate  man.  And  while  leaving  him  to 
suffer  much  from  his  own  doings  and  desires,  is  yet  on  the  whole  ex¬ 
ceedingly  gracious  to  his  demerits  ;  and  thus  adorns  nature  with  glories 
and  beauties  over  which  science  may  ponder  ;  and  variegates  all  creation 
with  rainbows  and  flowers,  and  tender  landscapes  ;  among  which  senti¬ 
ment  may  dream  of  opening  Paradise,  and  poetry  warble  hymns  of  pa- 
tlietic  thansgiving.' — p.  1 80. 

The  following  morceau,  in  reference  to  the  Corn-Law  agita¬ 
tion,  may  amuse  our  readers.  How  far  it  will  be  regarded  as 
suitable  to  a  sermon  is  another  question,  which  we  leave  them 
to  determine.  We  wish,  however,  that  the  author^s  furious 
theology  were  always  as  innocuous  and  self-correcting  as  his 
furious  politics.  Hear  then,  ye  ^  mob-kings,’  and  rearers  of 
*  treason-banners  !’ 

‘  Nor  can  we  proceed  to  handle  after  a  textual  order  the  w  ords  we 
have  selected  for  our  instruction,  without  alluding  to  a  coincidence  of  a 
sad,  and  yet  of  a  sublime  character ;  and  which  (without  any  desire  to 
interfere  with  the  sensitiveness  of  political  bias),  is  far  too  striking  to  be 
passed  over  in  neglectful  silence.  While,  therefore,  the  empire  has  been 
rocking  with  popular  discontent,  and  provoked  into  disastrous  excite¬ 
ment  by  fierce  and  fiery  discussions  on  ‘  Corn-laws  and  while  the 
treason-banners  of  the  mob-kings  have  been  waving  over  the  heads  of  a 
deluded,  and  therefore  a  dangerous  populace — the  creative  energies  of  a 
benevolent  God  have  been  secretly  and  silently  at  work.  And,  as  if  to 
rebuke  the  rash  predictions  and  reckless  audacities  of  political  calcu¬ 
lators,  we  find,  not  only  that  the  unseen  agriculture  of  the  Almighty 
has  neither  lessened  nor  languished,  but  that  the  harvest  of  the  year  has 
abounded  writh  a  fruitful  produce  of  far  more  than  wonted  extent.  And 
can  you  not  sympathise  with  us,  in  adoring  the  imperturbable  majesty 
and  the  inexhaustible  mercy  of  him  ‘  whose  ways  are,  indeed,  not  as  our 
ways  ?*  And  what  a  contrast  might  we  have  enjoyed,  had  it  been  pos¬ 
sible  suddenly  to  have  transported  one  of  these  anarchs  of  democracy 
from  the  centre  of  the  infuriated  rabble  who  were  raging  around  him,  as 
an  oracle  of  whatsoever  is  untrue  in  fact,  and  treasonable  in  principle ; 
and  to  have  located  him  for  a  few  minutes  amid  the  green  solitudes  of 
nature,  and  the  glowing  spread  of  some  quiet  landscape,  where  the 
ripened  harvest  was  displayed  before  him  in  all  the  affluence  of  its 
supply!  Yes,  and  could  we  have  watched  the  man  so  encircled  with 
expressions  of  God  in  his  own  works  apparent,  with  no  rebuke  would 
we  have  ventured  to  assail  him :  with  no  argument  would  we  then  have 
plied  him ;  with  no  frowning  demonstration  of  the  error  of  his  words 
and  ways  would  we  then  have  visited  him.  But  if,  under  the  mild 
sorcery  of  nature’s  loveliness,  there  did  pass  over  his  rough  heart  and 
rude  spirit  a  tranquillizing  charm ;  while  the  sunbeam  was  busy  at  its 
bright  labour,  the  bee  on  its  happy  wing,  the  sky  overarching  him  like 
a  canopy  of  peace,  and  the  golden  corn-fields  were  undulating  to  and 
firo  before  him,  as  the  tall  wheat  bowed  its  head  to  the  salute  of  the 
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passing  wind  ; — then  should  have  we  delighted  to  see,  perchance  for  n 
moment,  how  eloquently  victorious  over  even  the  savage  emotions  of 
rebellious  pride  and  scowling  discontent,  the  unsyllabled  arguments  and 
dumb  appeals  of  creation  itself  may  sometimes  be.  And,  in  the  midst  of 
his  transient  reverie,  the  only  interruption  we  would  have  ventured, 
might  have  been  to  have  reminded  the  prophet  of  corn-laws  of  *  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,*  w^ho  is  indeed  the  unfailing  ‘  Lord  of  the  harvest.* 
And  then  gently  to  have  breathed  into .  his  soul, — ‘  Whilst  the  earth 
remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease.*  * — p.  98. 

After  marking  several  other  most  tempting  bits  for  quota¬ 
tion,  we  shall  .abandon  them  to  their  fate — namely,  to  sink,  as 
they  most  likely  will  do,  together  with  the  whole  family  of  non¬ 
sense  in  this  volume,  in  the  quiet  waters  of  Lethe;  and  we 
heartily  wish  them  a  good  voyage  to  the  bottom.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  our  author  has 
a  wonderful  facility  of  treating  all  kinds  of  subjects.  His 
‘  Reflective  Discourses’  are  surprisingly  excursive,  and  can 
throw  a  ^  radiance,’  as  he  says,  over  *  sublimities,’  as  well  as 
illuminate  the  .  depths  of  the  sea.  Nay,  his  genius,  too  mighty 
and  blazing  to  be  *  shrouded,’  as  he  has  it,  in  his  *  language,’ — 
though  we  shoidd  have  thought  it  big-w  orded  enough  to  shroud 
anything,  — positively  leaps  at  once  from  earth  to  heaven — now 
frowning  down  the  corn-law  agitators,  and,  anon,  'walking 
gloriously  among  the  stars  !  For  instance  ;  and  we  will  inflict 
only  this  one  quotation  more ;  premising,  that  it  is  in  some 
respects  a  favourable  one. 

*  Here  let  us  pause  ;  for  there  is  a  magnificence  of  truth  and  stretch 
of  meaning  of  almost  intolerable  effect  (!)  in  this  passage — (‘  Ry  him 
were  all  things  created,*  &c.) ;  when  a  believer  in  Christ  is  thus  in¬ 
formed  WHO  and  what  that  stupendous  Being  is,  who  *  sweat,  as  it 
were,  great  drops  of  blood  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.*  By  it  we 
are  taught  that,  far  as  the  sense  can  travel,  thought  expatiate,  or  imagi- 
nation  soar,  until  the  spreadings  of  eternity  and  immensity  (!)  life,  being, 
and  form,  matter  and  motion — all  are  of  Christ,  as  well  as  designed  for 
him  !  But,  instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  vague  generalities,  which  but 
remotely  expand  the  intellect,  and  but  rarely  affect  the  heart, — let  us 
concentrate  your  attention  on  one  aspect  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Bon 
of  God  which  this  ascription  of  creation  unto  him  includes.  For 
instance ;  by  a  calculus,  whose  scientific  accuracy  has  been  confirmed 
beyond  suspicion,  we  are  informed,  among  other  sublimities,  of  the 
following  truths.  The  circumference  of  our  earth  is  about  25,000  miles, 
and  contains  about  two  hundred  millions  of  square  miles ;  oyer  whose 
continents  and  climes,  islands,  seas,  lakes,  and  forests,  and  rivers,  &c., 
life,  and  faculty,  and  sensation  exist  in  everv”  conceivable  mode  and 
form.  But  if  from  this  orb  of  ours,  we  (as  David  did)  lift  a  religious 
eye  to  the  planetary  system,  what  a  testimony  to  the  grandeurs  of  Jesus 
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Christ  blazes  and  bursts  on  our  astonished  apprehension.  For  example , 
the  8un*8  diameter  is  computed  at  eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
miles ;  and  as  a  physical  mass  ( !)  exceeds  our  earth  bv  an  excess  of 
magnitude  equal  to  thirteen  hundred  thousand  times* — (common  people 
would  have  simply  said,  the  sun  is  so  much  larger  than  the  eaith,  but 
great  men  must  use  great  words) — ‘  and  over  whose  surface,  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  miles  per  day,  it  would  take  two  hundred  millions  of  vears  to 
pass!  Take  one  more  specimen  of  the  omnipotence  of  Jesus; — we 
allude  to  the  planet  Satuni,  which  is  nine  hundred  of  millions  of  miles 
distant  from  the  sun,  and  about  nine  hundred  times  larger  than  our 
earth.  Around  this  planet  there  is  what  astronomers  call  the  double 
ring,  or  two  concentric  rings  of  light,  which  are  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  which  ore  carried  along  with  the  enclosed  planet  in  its  circuit 
round  the  sun.  The  exterior  of  the  outer  ring,  or  arch,  is,  in  diameter, 
201 ,000  miles ;  and  the  exterior  of  the  inner  ring  is  1 84,000  miles  in 
diameter ;  and  all  the  motions  and  apj)earance8  of  this  planet  and  its 
rings  and  seven  moons,  are  described  by  the  devoutest  of  the  astrono¬ 
mers,  as  astoundingly  beautiful  beyond  words  to  unfold.  Well,  then, 
brethren,  we  take  you  back  from  this  brief  glance  at  the  work,  to  the 
presence  of  the  worker ;  and  bid  you  remember,  that  ‘  by  him,*  who 
died  for  sinners,  all  these  things,— ^  these  miracles  of  light,  these  oihs  of 
radiance,  these  systems,  suns  and  worlds,  with  their  unutterable  accom¬ 
paniments, — by  Him,  we  say,  were  they  originally  created  ;  and  by  him 
do  they  all  consist ;  and  by  his  sleepless  energy  and  omnipresent  acti¬ 
vity,  are  their  forms  and  motions  what  they  are.  Yes,  and  while  the 
man  of  mere  earthly  science  wamis  into  ])bilosophical  rapture,  or  is 
lulled  into  an  aimless  trance  of  meditative  bliss  (!)  when  the  astronomer 
tells  him  of  the  magnitude,  number,  velocity,  force,  speed,  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  those  bodies  to  which  the  solar  system  is  related  ; — the  disciple 
of  the  cross  will  associate  with  all  this  something  better  than  intellec¬ 
tual  wonder  and  philosophical  devotion ;  and  regard  the  entire  display 
as  a  part  of  that  revenue  of  exceeding  glory  and  power  which  apper¬ 
tains  unto  *  THE  MAN  Christ  Jesus.*  * — pp.  185,  186. 

This  passage,  like  some  others,  has  produced  upon  us  an 
almost  *  intolerable  effect but  we  cannot  say  it  is  that  of 
being  ‘  lulled  into  an  aimless  trance  of  meditative  bliss  /  at 
least  we  suppose  not,  for  really  what  this  kind  of  trance  may  be 
it  is  difficult  to  divine.  It  is  probably  like  Mr.  Montgomery’s 
'  grandeui-s’ — if  not  '  aimless,’  at  least  pointless. 

Seriously,  we  deprecate  the  utter  want  of  taste  and  good 
sense,  aye,  and  even  truth,  too,  in  all  this  rhodomontadc.  We 
confess  that  this  development  of  the  scientific  ^  calculus,’  as 
here  introduced  and  paraded,  does  not  at  all  affect  us,  unless  it 
be  with  disgust. 

Mr.  ^lontgomery  may  vapour  about  ‘  vague  generalities’  as 
he  pleases;  but  they  are  just  the  kind  of  generalities  that  are 
employed  in  the  illustration  of  this  subject  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  much  more  calculated  to  inspire  thought  and  ^  expand  the 
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intellect/  than  his  details.  For  instance ;  ‘  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy  work/ 
we  should  think  infinitely  preferable  to  giving  the  diameter 
of  particular  globes,  or  even  the  dimensions  of  Saturn's  rings. 
*  lie  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing/  or,  '  He  made  the  stars 
also  /  or,  if  you  wish  for  something  in  detail, '  who  can  bind 
the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades  /  seems  to  us  incomparably 
more  sublime  than  to  state,  that  it  would  take  millions  of  years 
to  cross  the  surface  of  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day. 

Not  that  we  are  unimpressed  by  the  facts  of  science,  or  un- 
cnchanted  by  the  discoveries  of  astronomy.  On  the  contrar}^, 
we  can  testify  from  our  personal  experience  that  such  studies 
are  eminently  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  give  expan¬ 
sion  to  the  intellect.  We  cannot  view,  without  astonishment 
and  admiration,  these  wonderful  works  of  God ;  and  from  our 
earliest  days  have  traversed  the  fields  of  nature  and  the  spaces 
of  the  starry  firmament  by  the  light  of  science,  with  ever 
renewing  gratification.  Nor  are  we  insensible  to  the  fact,  that 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  external  universe,  many  apt  and 
beautiful  illustrations  may  be  drawn  to  confirm  and  enlarge  our 
ideas  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God.  But  let 
judgment  be  exercised,  and  everything  be  put  into  its  proper 
place,  and  assigned  its  just  proportions.  Science  and  religion 
may  be  advantageously  associated;  l)ut  the  pulpit  will  gain 
notliing  by  being  turned  into  a  rostmin  for  the  delivery  of  a 
philosophical  lecture.  In  this  case,  if  in  any,  will  be  exempli¬ 
fied  the  poetic  adage — 

*  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.* 

The  use  of  a  journal  or  a  scrap  book,  is  not  to  enable  the 
boaster,  by  copious  extracts,  to  astonish  the  vulgar ;  but  to  as¬ 
sist  the  memory,  that  by  brief  and  suitable  references  on  proper 
occasions  to  important  discoveries,  knowledge  may  minister  to 
the  impressions  of  religion.  Let  literature  and  science  ever 
be  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the  highest  ends  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  sacred  claims  of  inspired  truth. 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  a  book  like  this, 
had  it  not  been  the  production  of  one  of  a  school  of 
preachers  and  theologians,  wdio  seem  to  aim  far  more  at  sur¬ 
prising  than  at  profiting,  who  mistake  pomp  for  grandeur, 
and  verbosencss  for  force,  and  the  glare  of  whose  diction 
distorts  even  the  evangelical  truth  they  deliver,  diverting  the 
mind  from  what  is  really  glorious  in  the  gospel.  What  with 
pomp  and  Puseyism,  the  Christian  world  is  greatly  liable  to  be 
misled ;  and  the  spintual  interests  of  tlic  young  especially, 
miserably  betrayed.  The  one  class  arc  setting  up  their  idol  of 
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words ;  and  the  other,  their  idol  of  tradition ;  but  for  our  parts 
we  had  almost  as  soon  join  in  the  Egyptian  worship  of  onions 
and  garlic. 


Art.  IV.  Tracts  for  the  Last  Days.  Vol.  I.  London:  William 
Edward  Psdnter,  Strand. 

As  we  were  one  day  walking  in  the  Strand,  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  some  Tracts  exhibited  for  sale  in  the  window  of  No. 
342,  which  is  the  ofl&ce  of  the  ^  Church  and  State  Gazette.^  One 
of  these  we  purchased,  and  have  been  induced  by  the  perusal  of 
it,  to  procure  the  remainder  of  the  series.  On  enquiring  at  the 
publisher's  by  whom  they  were  written,  we  were  politely  in¬ 
formed  that  the  authors  were  clergymen,  but  that  their  names 
could  not  be  disclosed.  This  is  all  we  know  of  these  strange 
productions. 

The  volume  extends  to  400  octavo  pages,  and  comprises  24 
Tracts.  Of  these,  eight  are  on  ^  The  One  Holy,  Catholic,  and 
Apostolic  Church six  are  on  ^  Subjects  of  Difference  between 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Protestant  branches  of  the  Catholic 
Church  f  and  the  remainder  have  the  following  titles ;  *  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Buildings,  Furniture,  and  Property ;  ^  ^  The  One  Hope 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  ^  ^  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Antiqui¬ 
ties;^  ^The  Present  Estate  of  Christendom;^  ^ Worship;^ 
^  Evangelicalism  the  Apostacy  of  the  Last  Days ;  ^  ^  How  to  be 
Catholic ;  ^  ^  The  Restoration  of  the  J ews ;  ^  ^  The  Second  Advent 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  ^  ^  Justification  by  Faith.^ 

Disclaiming  all  connection  with  the  authors  of  the  '  Tracts  for 
the  Times/  and  gently  censuring  some  of  their  tenets,  the  au¬ 
thors  of  these  Tracts  for  the  last  days,  advocate  most  of  the  errors 
known  by  the  name  of  Puseyism,  and  blend  therewith  a  novel 
form  of  millenarianism  :  the  result  is,  one  of  the  wildest  speci¬ 
mens  of  theological  jargon  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The 
writers  express  themselves  as  though  they  were  in  earnest,  and, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  are  so ;  but  how  any  body  of  serious 
men  could  combine  to  publish  these  hallucinations,  it  is  not 
easy  for  ordinary  mortals  to  conceive.  We  quite  despair  of 
conveying  to  the  reader  a  complete  idea  of  this  last  effusion  of 
clerical  theology  and  zeal ;  but  will  endeavour  to  give  him  some 
acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  titles  of  the  tracts,  that  the  one 
subject  of  them  is,  the  church.  Very  properly,  therefore,  are 
we  furnished,  as  early  as  the  fourth  page,  with  a  definition  of  the 
church. 
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‘  The  church  of  Christ  is  the  aggregate  comj)any  of  all  who  are,  and 
who  ever  have  been,  or  who  ever  shall  be,  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  ever\*  country  and  in 
every  age,  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  who  are  separated  by  their 

baptism  alone  from  all  other  men . It  is  His  body  and  not 

any  fragment  of  the  same  which  is  the  dwTlling-place  of  God  by  his 
Spirit,  being  also  called  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

Every  section  of  this  now  divided  church  has,  we  arc  told, 
some  pre-eminence  over  other  sections  of  it.  The  highest  place 
seems  to  be  assigned  to  the  Romanists;  and,  among  national 
religious  establishments,  the  lowest  to  the  Scotch  church.  The 
lion-conformists  of  many  names  and  countries  arc  an  anomaly, 
and  their  ecclesiastical  status  is  left  doubtful. 

In  this  church,  say  our  authors,  God  has  instituted  certain 
ministries,  in  whicli  ecclesiastical  authonty  resides,  and  through 
which  spiritual  blessings  flow  from  God  to  man.  In  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  baptism  regeneration  is  given ;  and  by  '  the  unbloody 
sacrifice  ^  the  life  imparted  in  baptism  is  preserved  and  strength¬ 
ened.  The  various  manipulations  of  the  church  of  England  are 
not  only  signs,  but '  do  operate  the  things  which  they  do  express.' 
In  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  superior  grace  is  imparted  to 
that  conferred  on  priests ;  and  on  the  latter  superior  grace  to 
that  bestowed  on  the  laity.  ‘  The  anointing  and  coronation  of 
a  Christian  king,  is  an  effectual  means  by  which  God  consti¬ 
tutes  the  governor  and  the  governed,  one  covenant  people  in  the 
Holy  Ghost : '  but  ^  kings  and  priests  chosen  by  the  people  are 
ordinances  of  hell.'  Kings  are  said  to  receive  their  appointment 
directly  from  God — how  the  appointment  is  signified  is  not  ex¬ 
plained — and  the  grace  to  fulfil  their  duties  they  receive  through 
the  church. 

Some  clergymen  will  stoutly  maintain  that  their  church  is 
immaculate,  or  nearly  so :  but  these  authors  roundly  assail  it, 
as  being  disfigured  by  deficiencies  all  but  fatal  to  its  claim  to  be 
considered  a  church :  and  so  little  preference  do  they  give  to 
any  one  form  of  church  government,  that  they  coolly  recom¬ 
mend  catholics  and  Greeks,  protestant  episcopalians,  and  even 
non-conformists  of  every  grade,  not  to  be  proselyted,  but  to  re¬ 
main  where  they  are. 

*  If  men  have  been  led  to  choose  for  themselves  teachers  and  pastors, 
they  must  remain  faithful  to  those  under  whom  they  have  placed  them¬ 
selves,  and  abide  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts,  until  God,  in  his 
providence,  do  by  some  means  give  them  deliverance,  — p.  1 . 

These  clerical  writers  mourn  over  the  bondage  in  which  the 
church  of  England  is  held  by  the  state,  manfully  explode  the 
dogma  of  apostolical  succession,  plead  for  transubstantiation  or 
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something  exceedingly  like  it,  commend  the  confessional,  pro¬ 
vided  the  use  of  it  be  not  obligatory,  sigh  for  monastic  institu¬ 
tions,  and  heartily  approve  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  They  cen¬ 
sure  the  Scotch  churcli,  becjiuse  it  has  no  priests ;  the  English 
church,  because  it  has  no  deacons ;  the  Romish  church,  because 
the  pope  is  not  an  apostle ;  and  the  Greek  church,  because  in  it 
the  essentials  of  Christianity  are  lost  through  its  abandonment 
of  ^  filioque,^  that  is  to  say,  of  the  orthodox  theory  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son.  But  these  censors- 
gencral  reserve  the  greatest  severity  of  their  rebuke  for  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrines,  and  those  who  hold  them. 

The  age  in  wliich  we  live  is  said  to  be  an  age  of  common 
places,  but  these  writers  seem  resolved  to  break  the  spell,  and 
bless  us,  to  say  the  least,  with  novelties. 

•  It  is  evident  that,  so  far  from  true  toleration  being  better  understood 
and  practised  in  protestant  countries,  toleration  means  nothing  more  than 
the  inability  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  restrain  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  any  thing  that  any  one  may  please  to  print.  True  toleration, 
however,  is  a  thing  essential  to  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  Christian 
diurch,  and  this  can  only  be  attained  by  everybody  refraining  from 
teaching,  either  by  printing  or  otherwise,  who  is  not  commissioned  of 
God  to  be  a  teacher ;  and  further,  that  those  teachers  abstain  from 
addressing  any  one  out  of  their  own  border  and  sphere  of  mission.’ — 
p.  117. 

Of  course  no  one  is  commissioned  of  God  to  be  a  teacher  who 
has  not  been  ordained  by  the  church,  and  thus  do  we  arrive  at 
the  following  beautiful  theory  for  covering  the  earth  with  tnitli 
and  righteousness :  a  theory  wdiicli  is  unblushingly  avowed  in 
these  tracts  for  the  last  days.  The  people  in  a  parish  are  to  be 
taught  by  the  priest,  who  is  at  liberty  to  preach  to  them,  and 
converse  w  ith  them,  and  write  to  them,  and  to  address  them  by 
the  press ;  but  he  must  not  extend  his  instructions  beyond  his 
])arish :  and  the  people  in  that  parish  are  to  receive  him  as  the 
‘  authorized  ^  expounder  of  the  w  ord  of  God.  The  bishop  is  in 
like  manner  to  confine  himself  to  his  diocese,  and  by  no  means 
to  attempt  to  instruct  those  without  it.  Besides  which,  the 
bishop  is  the  intercessor  of  his  diocese :  for  though  thefpeoplc 
and  the  priests  may  pray,  they  are  not  to  venture  on  the  work 
of  intercession,  which  periains  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
The  bishop  is  also  to  develope  and  preside  over  prophetic  utter¬ 
ances, 'muraculous  healings,  when  the  devil  attacks  any  with 
sickness,^  the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  interpretation 
of  revelations. 

*  At  all  periods  of  the  Christian  church,  supernatural  power  has  been 
manifested  in  miracles,  prophesvings,  healings,  estatiche,  stigmatiche, 
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etc. ;  .  .  .  The  church  has  ever  maintained  that  true  discernment 

of  such  things  was  an  ordinance,  and  resided  only  in  bishops.* — p.  72. 

Thus  far  the  theory — and  these  writers  are  far  above  troub¬ 
ling  themselves  with  facts — moves  on  glibly.  All  the  people  in 
a  parish  arc  to  bow  to  the  dictum  of  the  priest ;  and  jdl  the 
priests  in  a  diocese  are  to  bow  to  the  dictum  of  the  bishop,  but, 
Who  shall  decide  when  bishops  disagree  ?  Apostles,  reply  our 
authors :  and  bitterly  do  they  bewail  the  absence  of  apostles 
(as  also  of  prophets)  from  the  church  at  the  present  day :  a  loss 
which  they  attribute  to  the  sins  of  the  church,  and  of  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  which  they  seem  to  have  but  the  slightest  hope. 

*  Dignitaries  of  the  church,  kings  and  princes,  statesmen,  all  who  have 
worldly  honour  and  power,  though  they  admit  the  existence  of  evils  which 
they  cannot  remedy,  will  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of  apostles,  associated  in 
their  minds  as  that  ministry  is  with  the  lowly  estate  of  thelishermen  of  Gali¬ 
lee;  and  the  evangelical  portion  of  Christendom,  with  its  host  of  self-consti¬ 
tuted  teachers  and  expounders  of  God’s  word,  will  regard  its  own  position 
with  too  much  self-gratulation  to  admit  that  there  is  either  necessity  or  pos¬ 
sibility  for  the  sending  again  of  apostles  to  the  church.  It  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  what  God  must  be  entreated  to  do — it  is  what  alouc  can  meet  the 
wants  of  Christendom  ;  and  men  must  accustom  their  minds  to  the 
event  who  knowing  the  evils  which  afflict  the  church,  and  deploring  them, 
do  earnestly  desire  their  remedy.  It  is  however  also  true,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  such  a  ministry  to  be  exercised  in  the  present  condition  of 
Christendom,  both  with  respect  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  by 
which  all  the  baptized  are  bound  down.’ — p.  144. 

The  expectation,  however,  of  the  writers  of  these  curious 
tracts  is  evidently  turned  chiefly  to  the  second  and  speedy 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  ;  when,  according  to  their  creed,  the 
few  who  are  looking  for  his  appearing  will  be  changed :  but 
this  number  they  imagine  will  be  very  small,  probably  bearing 
^  only  the  same  proportion  to  the  present  population  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  as  the  number  8  bore  to  the  population  of  the  world  in 
the  time  of  Noah.^  These  few,  together  with  the  risen  saints, 
will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord,  and  constitute  his  kingdom 
in  the  New  Jerusalem.  But  this  assembly  is  not  to  comprise 
Abraham,  or  Moses,  or  any  pious  Jews;  all  of  whom  are  to  be 
left  on  earth,  and  to  constitute  ^  the  Ezekiel  dispensation,^  with 
David  in  person,  presiding  over  it  as  king  in  Jerusalem ;  in 
addition  to  which  two  classes,  there  is  to  be  a  third  composed 
of  *  the  nations ;  ^  but  what  is  to  be  their  condition  on  earth 
does  not  appear. 

*  As  in  the  Unity  of  the  Divnne  Essence  there  is  a  Trinity  of  Persons, 
which  leads  to  three  modes  of  operation,  and  three  classes  of  men  who 
are  the  subjects  of  these  operations,  so  it  is  revealed  that  in  the  kingdom 
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of  heaven  there  will  be  a  three-fold  distinction,  which  was  represented 
in. the  temple  by  the  most  holy,  the  holy  place,  and  the  court  of  tlie 
Gentiles,  and  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  earthly 
Jerusalem,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth — all  existing  at  the  same  time, 

in  that  condition  of  things  which  is  called  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’ _ 

p.  359. 

With  the  utmost  fiicility  do  these  writers  affix  all  manner  of 
mystical  interpretations  to  the  events  and  metaphors  of  scrip¬ 
ture.  Edom,  and  Moab,  and  Ammon  are  supposed  to  express 
the  three  great  divisions  of  the  western  church,  the  Roman, 
Anglican,  and  Presbyterian  national  churches.  The  battles 
typified  by  Sennacherib  and  Midian,  &c.  are  only  accomplished 
at  Armageddon.  The  first,  as  seen  in  Isaiah,  represents  the  infi¬ 
del  in  league  with  apostate  Christians ;  and  the  form  of  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  infidel  power  is  represented  by  the  slaughter  of 
Midian,  where  every  man  fell  by  the  sword  of  his  brother :  and 
the  work,  we  are  further  told,  is  begun  in  Spain,  and  is  proceed¬ 
ing  in  Ireland;  and  so  civil  war  shall  spread  all  over  Europe, 
as  predicted  by - the  late  Mr.  Canning. — p.  387. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  arc  eagerly  gathering  up  from 
these  tracts  a  few  vagaiies  interspersed  here  and  there  through¬ 
out  a  volume,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  instructive.  But  such  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  This  number  of  our  journal  might  be 
filled  with  quotations  as  amusing  as  any  tliat  have  been  made. 
If  the  reiider  has  a  taste  for  the  ludicrous,  and  withal  be  willing 
to  spend  a  few'  shillings  on  the  gratification  of  that  taste,  we 
recommend  him  to  purchase  this  volume  of  ecclesiastical  curio¬ 
sities.  Its  proper  place  in  the  library  is  by  the  side  of '  Punch;* 
though  certainly  the  reader  must  find  his  mirth  checked  by  the 
sad  recollection  that  some  of  the  worst  heresies  contained  in 
these  tracts  arc,  through  the  church  of  England,  taught  to  my¬ 
riads  of  our  countrymen.  These  be  thy  Gods,  O  Britain  ! 

No  humane  and  discerning  man,  who  casts  his  eve  over  the 
roll  of  history,  can  altogether  escape  the  feeling  of  despondency, 
which  its  dark  contents  are  adapted  to  aw  aken.  Not  w  arned 
by  the  fall,  the  human  race  multiplied  their  sins,  as  they  mul¬ 
tiplied  their  numbers.  The  deluge  proclaimed  that  the  Lord 
our  God  is  a  jealous  God ;  but  little  heed  w  as  paid  to  its  terrible 
lesson,  and  the  earth  emerged  from  its  aw  ful  baptism  but  to  be 
again  polluted  by  the  presumptuous  sins  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
election  of  Abraliam  and  his  race  brought  out  manifestations  of 
human  obduracy  and  folly  before  unknow'n :  and  in  cliristian 
times,  the  light  of  life  has  been  changed  into  the  densest  dark¬ 
ness  in  which  a  besotted  people  have  ever  enw  rapped  themselves. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  seers  who  have  no  data  for  their  guid¬ 
ance  but  the  records  of  the  past,  should — although  jvs  largely 
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endued  with  the  prophetic  gift  as  the  late  Mr.  Canning — dip 
their  pencil  in  ver\^  sombre  colours.  Earth’s  brighter  and  glad¬ 
dening  auguries  are  discerned  by  the  eye  of  faith  alone.  But 
of  all  gloomy  prophets,  our  authors  are  the  most  gloomy  and 
faithless.  They  hang  their  harps  on  the  willows,  and  sit  down 
by  Babel’s  stream,  and  weep,  and  say,  '  the  former  days  were 
better  than  these,  and  these  are  better  than  those  to  come.’ 
Within  and  without  their  roll  of  prophecy  there  is  written 
'  lamentations,  mourning,  and  woe and  to  him  who  cats  this 
book,  it  must  be  bitterness  in  the  mouth,  and  gall  in  the  belly. 

‘The  whole  and  every  part  of  the  Christian  church  is  equally  Babylon. 
One  sect  may  be  the  great  street,  and  another  a  small  alley ;  but  it  is 
equally  part  of  the  city  of  confusion.  ♦  ♦  ♦  'We  have  been  engen¬ 

dered  in  schism,  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  our  mother  church 
conceive  us.  We  arc  children  not  only  of  adulteiy,  but  of  incest ;  not 
only  of  Bathsheba,  but  of  the  daughters  of  Lot.  *  ♦  On  every  side 

schism  is  gloried  in  by  Romanist,  Anglican,  and  Dissenter.  *  *  No 

church  is  honestly  crying  to  the  Lord  to  come  and  save  her,  although  a 
service  for  some  churches  in  Paris,  and  some  expressions  in  the  hurial 
and  other  services  of  the  church  of  England  might  indicate  to  these 
churches  the  only  way  by  which  help  to  them  could  arise.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tlicre  are  some  who,  whilst  admitting  the  reality  and  fearful  character 
of  the  approaching  dangers,'  dream  that  this  is  a  passing  tempest,  which, 
however  destructive  in  its  progress,  shall  effect  the  removal  of  the  infec¬ 
tious  principles  which  have  disorganized  society.  But  this  is  a  vain 
illusion.  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin — God  hath  numbered  thy 
kingdom  and  finished  it — the  time  of  the  end  is  come — thou  art  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting — thy  kingdom  is  divided  and  given 
to  others  :  this  sentence  is  written  upon  every  earthly  institution,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  as  surely  as  it  was  written  of  old  on  the  palace 
wall  of  the  king  of  Babylon.' — pp.  335,  337,  339,  15. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quotation  last  made  is  from  page 
15.  It  oceurs  in  the  first  tract  of  the  scries.  Thus  early  do 
these  sons  of  Jeremiah  say,  '  Turn  our  eyes  whither  we  may, 
we  see  not  a  ray  of  hope  from  any  visible  quarter,  and  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  stop  to  show  the  futility  of  that  hope  which  some 
entertain,  of  amendment  arising  from  unauthorized  confedera¬ 
cies  of  laymen  and  w'omcn  to  disseminate  Bibles  and  tracts.’ 
p.  7.  Thus  early  do  they  plainly  intimate  their  opinion  that 
God  ^hath  no  further  dealings  in  store  but  the  outpouring  of 
the  vials  of  consuming  judgment.’  And  having  so  gathered 
around  the  reader  the  premonitions  of  the  near  and  awful  over¬ 
throw  of  all  things  human  :  an  overthrow  not  less  terrible  than 
that  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  in  its  results  more  weighty  and 
w’oeful,  these  authors  conduct  us  to  what  w’c  presume  they  re¬ 
gard  as  a  kindred  topic.  Words  utterly  fail  to  describe  the 
mingled  astonishment,  pity,  and  contempt  with  which,  on  taking 
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up  the  second  tract,  we  read  as  follows :  ‘  Tracts  for  the  last 
days,  No.  2,  ecclesiastical  buildings,  furniture,  and  property/ 
The  contents  are  appropriate  to  the  title.  The  most  essential 
thing,  we  are  informed,  is  an  altar.  Great  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  pulpit  be  not  placed  within  the  choir.  The  position  of 
the  font  is  carefully  discussed,  and  it  ‘  should  have  a  small  pipe 
and  stopper  in  the  centre,  by  which  the  water  which  has  been 
sanctified  may  pass  ofiF,  after  tho  ceremony  is  finished,  into  the 
ground,  and  not  be  poured  into  any  irreverent  placc.^  The 
different  kinds  of  windows  are  explained,  particularly  the  circu¬ 
lar  one  sometimes  seen  at  the  eastern  end  of  a  church  :  ^  this  is 
emblematical  of  the  rising  sun,  the  emblem  of  Him  whose  rising 
with  healing  on  his  wings  is  the  cure  for  all  the  ills,  moral,  phy¬ 
sical,  and  spiritual  of  creation,  who  is  to  swallow  up  death  in 
victory^  and  therefore  to  be  always  held  up  as  the  object  of  hope, 
especially  in  the  most  solemn  moments  of  kneeling  before  the 
unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  altar The  various  materials  for  church 
building  are  pointed  out ;  the  shape  and  position  of  the  confes¬ 
sional  minutely  described :  the  situation  of  the  organ  is  not  over¬ 
looked,  nor  the  carved  work  by  which  the  interior  is  to  be  em¬ 
bellished.  Finally,  the  last  page  is  adorned  with  drawings  of 
several  kinds  of  windows,  the  two  last  being  specimens  of  pointed 
trefoil  and  of  pointed  cinque  foil. 

^  Escape  for  thy  life,  look  not  behind  thee,^  was  the  instruction 
of  the  angels  to  Lot,  as  the  dark  clouds  of  ruin  were  gathering 
over  Sodom.  ^  Let  not  him  that  is  in  the  field  return  to  take 
his  clothes,^  was  the  warning  given  to  his  disciples  by  the  great 
Teacher  in  anticipation  of  Jerusalem's  doom.  But  these  pro¬ 
phets  of  the  last  days  assure  us  that  the  most  awful  times  are 
near,  as  predicted  by  the  late  Mr.  Canning  and  themselves,  and 
then  attempt  to  solace  themselves  and  save  us  by  a  service  for 
some  churches  in  Paris,  a  stopper  at  the  bottom  of  the  font,  and 
specimens  of  pointed  trefoil  and  pointed  cinque  foil.  Something 
like  tolerance  may  be  felt  for  the  monks  of  past  times,  who  con¬ 
trived  to  while  away  their  idle  hours  in  the  carving  of  hobgoblins, 
or  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  confessor's  chair :  and  the  study 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  now,  in  all  its  branches,  by  those 
who  take  the  ordinary  view  of  human  prospects,  is  not  to  be 
condemned.  But  that  any  men  should  step  forw  ard  and  tell  us 
that  '  the  last  notes  of  the  knell  of  this  world's  dispensation  arc 
pealing,'  and  yet  lecture  us  about  ^  wimples  and  crisping  pins,' 
is  not  to  be  borne.  '  Ye  scribes,  ye  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swrallow 
a  camel.' 

To  explain  the  data  and  ratiocination  by  which  these  illumi- 
nati  arrive  at  their  conclusions,  would  require  far  more  page's 
than  we  are  permitted  to  occupy.  Sufiice  it  therefore  to  say. 
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that  the  main  reason  for  believing  that  the  end  of  the  world  is 
very  near,  and  that  but  few,  as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  shall  escape, 
is  found  in  the  existence  of  *  spiritual  lawlessness  described  in 
Job  \\i/  and  of  which  lawlessness  the  system  called  evangelical 
is,  at  present,  the  most  perfect  expression.  And  though  it  be  a 
startling  proposition,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  true  one,  that  this 
system  carries  in  its  womb  every  element  of  evil  of  which  the 
last  and  most  fearful  form  of  apostacy  is  constituted.^  (p.  260.) 
No  language  can  be  more  decisive  than  that  in  which  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  practices  of  such  men  as  Simeon  and  Thomas  Scott 
are  held  up  to  reprobation,  and  represented  as  the  ruin  of  the 
church,  and  the  surest  signs  of  coming  judgment. 

‘  In  a  fatal  hour,  the  Government  appointed  an  evangelical  bishop  to 
the  bench.  .  ,  .  The  placing  of  an  evangelical  on  the  bench  was 

as  fatal  to  the  church  as  the  introduction  of  a  chartist  to  the  privy 
council  of  the  king  would  be  fatal  to  the  crown.  .  .  .  Tlie  evan¬ 

gelicals  do  not  believe  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost — the  divine  nature 
itself — is  communicated  in  baptism  ;  they  do  not  believe  that  the  Deity 
is  brought  down  from  heaven,  and  ‘  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  verily 
and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  : 
they  do  not  believe  these  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  this  is 
the  ground  of  their  vituperation  of  popery  and  tractarianism — it  is  be¬ 
cause  papists  and  tractarians  are  sound  in  their  faith,  on  these  points  at 
least,  whatever  may  be  their  errors  on  others :  and  without  these  truths 
THERE  is  NO  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.* - pp.  265 - 282. 

Thus  do  these  clergymen,  belonging  to  a  body  which  was 
wont  to  make  a  loud  boast  of  being  the  bulwark  of  jirotcstant- 
ism,  inculcate  some  of  the  very  worst  heresies  of  popery.  Pre¬ 
tending  to  boundless  catholicity  (by  which,  however,  they  mean 
absolute  and  universal  tyranny)  they  pronounce  sentence  of  ex¬ 
communication  against  the  most  enlightened  and  pious  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  communion;  and  shrink  not  from  the  efti*on- 
tery  of  explaining  the  partial  revival  of  sound  doctrines  among 
the  episcopalians  of  Engljvnd,  as  the  iniquity  pourtrayed  in 
darkest  colours  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  most  striking 
evidence  that  this  is  *  the  last  time.^  And  who  are  the  writers 
that  dare  to  avouch  these  things  ?  Men  guilty  of  violating  their 
own  rules.  Are  they  priests?  Why  do  they  not  confine  their 
antiscriptural  sentiments  to  their  own  parishes?  Arc  they 
bishops?  Why  do  they  not  siitisfy  themselves  with  illuminating 
their  own  dioceses?  Are  they  apostles?  Why  do  they  not 
declare  themselves?  Will  they  point  to  their  productions,  and 
tell  us  to  observe  in  them,  evidence  that  the  authors  have  their 
commission  from  above  ?  Ahis !  they  affirm  that  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  is  'only  the  first  clement  of  natural 
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religion — ^not  Christian  or  evangelical  at  all,  in  any  peculiar 
sense:**  detect  the  picture  of  evangelicalism  in  the  scaly  leria- 
than  of  the  book  of  Job  :t  roundly  assert  that  ^  there  is  no 
doubt  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  church  ;* J  teach  us  that  ‘  the 
first  step  towards  having  the  mind  of  Christ  towards  his 
church,  is  to  be  thoroughly  penetrated  with  this  truth,  that  all 
baptized  men  are  Christians  ;*  ||  they  look  back  with  regret  to 
^  the  time  when  the  poor  man  heard  the  teaching  of  his  parish 
priest,  and  doubted  not  :*  §  and  gravely  tell  us  that  Christianity 
possessed  most  fervour,  devotedness,  and  self-denial  in  this 
country  when  Gothic  architecture  was  in  vogue  :%  and  amid  all 
the  evUs  which  they  deplore,  and  the  anticipations  of  the  dis¬ 
asters  foretold  by  themselves  and  Mr.  Canning,  they  point  us 
to  a  service  for  some  churches  in  Paris,  to  lancet-shaped  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  plug  of  the  font. 

It  is  right  the  public  should  know  what  sort  of  doctrines  can 
now  be  held  and  published  by  Protestant  clergymen ;  and 
episcopalians  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to  tell  us  plainly, 
whether  they  hold  the  Reformation  to  have  been  a  blessing  or 
a  curse.  Who  would  have  believed,  twenty  years  ago,  that  he 
should  have  lived  to  witness  the  issuing  from  the  ‘  Church  and 
State  Gazette*  office,  of  such  doctrines  as  the  following? — 

}  f 

I  ‘  The  painted  glass  of  the  windows,  the  lights  on  the  altar,  the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  Enlightener,  whose  presence  ought  always  to  be  seen  and 
felt ;  the  ascending  incense  which  should  always  arise  where  true  inter¬ 
cession  on  behalf  of  a  suflFering  creation  is  offered  by  the  bishop,  the 
representative  >of  Him  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  ;  the 
ornamented  crosses  which  every  utensil  and  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
sacred  shrine  should  bear,  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  glory,  and  not  the 
shame,  to  which  the  worshippers  look  forward  ;  all  these  things  combine 
to  lift  up,  and  not  to  depress  the  soul,  and  inspire  that  calmness  without 
which  there  will  be  no  great  endurance  of  faith,  whenever  circumstances 
shall  arise  to  put  its  strength  to  the  test.* 

*  God  raised  up  the  authors  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  to  recall  the 
attention  of  the  church  to  the  w’holesome  Catholic  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  which  she  enjoyed  before  Protestantism  first,  and  since  Evangeli¬ 
calism,  despoiled  her.*  ‘  Without  the  use  of  the  confessional  no  bishop 

*  P.  397.  t  P.  260. 

X  P*  4*  ‘The  true  church  is  an  universal  congregation  or  fellowship  of 
8  faithful  and  elect  people.  ;  ,  It  hath  alwavs  three  marks,  whereby 

it  is  knowm :  pure  and  sound  doctrine,  the  sacraments  administered  aeoord- 
ing  to  Christ’s  holy  institution,  and  the  right  use  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
.  .  Now  if  you  will  compare  this  with  the  Church  of  Rome — as  it  is 

presently,  and  hath  been  for  the  space  of  JKK)  years  and  odd— you  shall  well 
perceive  the  state  thereof  to  be  so  far  wide  from  the  nature  of  the  true 
chiu'ch,  that  nothing  can  be  more.* — Second  port  of  the  Homily  for  R  hit- 
Sunday. 

II  P.  327.  §  P.  202.  f  P.  29. 
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can  perfect  his  flock  in  holiness.*  ‘  The  absolution  pronounced  in  the 
confessional  is  sacramental.  It  is  an  outward  sign  conveying  spiritual 
grace.  The  whole  essence  of  the  church  of  Christ  stands  solely  and 
entirely  in  her  priesthood  and  sacraments.* — pp.  30,  77,  228,  231,  297. 

Not  satisfied  with  broaching  these  heresies,  our  authors  fear¬ 
lessly  exhibit  and  assail  the  untenable  position,  which  the 
evangelical  clergy  are  vainly  toiling  to  maintain.  With  no 
discernment  of  the  beam  in  their  own  eye,  they  sec  plainly 
enough  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  their  brethren. 

*  One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  evangelical  system  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  dishonesty  into  which,  of  necessity,  it  puts  those  of  the  clergy, 
and  there  are  many,  who  maintain  it.  Whatever  may  be  their  mental 
reservation  on  the  subject,  they  stand  before  men  as  the  ministers  of 
that  church,  whose  orders  they  bear,  and  whose  emoluments  they 
receive ;  and  they  are  bound  in  all  conscience  to  teach  her  faith  and 
conform  to  her  ordinances.  If,  therefore,  they  shall  say,  that  they  do 
not  believe  that  they  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  imposition  of  the 
bishop’s  hands  in  their  ordination — that  the  form  of  absolution,  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  is  presumptuous  and 
blasphemous — that  baptism  is  not  regenerative ;  if  they  will  not  teach 
children  of  their  dock  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  catechism,  that  in 
their  baptism  they  were  ‘  made  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;*  if  they  will  neither  consider 
rubrics  as  of  any  force,  nor  the  rule  and  authority  of  bishops,  whom 
they  have  sworn  to  obey  in  things  spiritual  as  binding,  and  yet  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  whose  formularies  they  set  at  nought, 
and  whose  faith,  in  so  many  instances,  they  contemn,  they  cannot 
escape  the  charge  of  dishonesty.* 

‘  We  have  a  right  generally  to  demand  from  the  bishops,  that  they  do 
not  suffer  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  used  in  the  denial 
of  her  rites,  in  the  contradiction  of  her  doctrines,  in  the  setting  at 
nought  of  her  bishops,  and  the  attacking  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic 
church.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  chaplains  of  the  queen 
be  not  permitted  to  preach  against  that  church,  of  which  the  queen  is 
the  acknowledged  head.* — pp.  272,  276. 

The  most  mischievous  of  the  errors,  which  in  these  tracts  arc 
boldly  avowed,  arc  deeply  rooted  in  the  Church  of  England. 
They  are  part  of  her  constitution.  The  doctrine  of  sacramental, 
and  therefore  of  priestly  efficacy,  is,  as  these  tracts  affirm,  the 
key-stone  of  the  whole  fabric.  That  pernicious  dogma,  the  very 
ground-work  of  every  anti-christiaii  system,  has  been  for  ages 
working  its  dreadful  effects  among  the  untliinking  millions  of 
our  countrymen.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  exanaple  before  us,  it 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  surface,  and  in  its  most  startling 
shape;  but  more  commonly  it  is  diffused  as  slow  poison,  and, 
without  awakening  suspicion,  preys  on  the  vitals  of  the  com- 
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muuity.  Can  any  nonconformist  doubt  the  truth  of  this  ?  aud 
if  not,  can  any  duty  be  clearer  than  that  of  exposing  this  great 
and  noxious  error,  fully  and  fearlessly  ? 

Thousands  of  dissenters  who  really  grieve  over  the  deadly 
heresies  of  the  Church  of  England,  are,  notwithstanding, 
alarmed  at  the  decisive  measures  adopted  in  the  present  dav 
with  the  view  of  exposing  and  dispelling  them.  Their  recom¬ 
mendation  is,  that  gentle  and  cautious  means  should  be  em¬ 
ployed,  lest  we  should  but  arouse  the  zeal  of  episcopalians,  and 
induce  them  to  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  The 
issue  which  these  well-meaning  men  deprecate  is,  we  conceive, 
greatly  to  be  desired.  How  are  episcopalians  to  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  unless  by  being  quickened  into 
activity  ?  They  cannot  attempt  their  own  defence  without 
thinking ;  and  they  cannot  begin  to  argue  without  exposing  a 
bad  cause,  and  arraying  themselves  against  one  another. 
The  Church  of  England  is  safe  only  in  silence  and  inaction. 
The  least  movement  shakes  the  crazy  structure ;  and  every 
such  movement  diminishes  the  resources,  and  impairs  the 
strength  of  those  who  make  it.  Our  friends  whom  we  esteem 
very  highly,  but  who  do  sometimes  provoke  us,  and  sometimes 
make  us  smile,  by  their  very  self-complacent  assumption  of 
discretion,  seem  to  imagine  that  for  the  advocates  of  establish¬ 
ments  to  bestir  themselves,  is  of  necessity  to  consolidate  their 
strength.  They  forget  that  the  machine  is  rusty  and  rickety, 
and  requires  only  rapid  motion  to  break  it  in  pieces.  Or,  if  the 
illustration  may  be  changed,  they  perceive  not  that  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  establishments  arc  like  quarrelsome  men  embarked  on 
troubled  waters  in  a  small  and  crowded  boat ;  if  they  can  be 
induced  to  devote  all  their  attention  to  the  careful  maintenance 
of  their  own  equilibrium — if  they  will  make  it  their  sole  cjire  to 
sit  still — they  may  be  safe ;  but  anything  that  creates  a  stir 
among  them  is  inevitably  fatal  to  the  whole. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  are  surely  confirmatory  of 
these  views.  Tlie  attacks  made  upon  estalilishcd  churches 
constrained  their  friends  to  undertake  their  defence.  Their 
most  eloquent  advocate  was  summoned  from  the  North,  and 
the  Hanover  Rooms  shook  with  aristocratic  plaudits.  W  hat 
dissenter  now  wishes  that  his  brethren  had  been  quiet,  instead 
of  eliciting  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Chalmers  ?  The  progress  and 
boldness  of  dissent  were  among  the  avowed  causes  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times ;  tracts  w  hich  unquestion¬ 
ably  have  done  great  mischief.  But  they  have  also  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  great  good.  They  are  the  very  means  whicli  arc  now 
gradually  preparing  the  evangelical  party  for  quitting  the  esta¬ 
blishment  ;  which  have  idready  alienated  from  it  the  whole 
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body  of  Wesleyans ;  and  arc  fast  hastening  on  the  final  crisis. 
In  Scotland,  the  voluntaries  girded  themselves  for  a  mighty 
and  determined  attack  on  the  kirk.  The  immediate  and  appa¬ 
rent  result  was,  the  strengthening  of  the  kirk ;  but  the  ulti¬ 
mate  and  not  distant  result  will  be  its  overthrow.  The  sure  effect 
of  all  these  controversies  carried  on  in  Scotland  and  England, 
and  elsewhere,  has  been  and  must  be,  to  clear  away  the  clouds 
of  misapprehension,  and  bring  out  the  great  question  of  the 
day  into  clear  view,  divested  of  all  the  perplexing  sophistries 
amid  which  it  has  heretofore  been  concealed  and  defended.  It 
was  on  the  13th  of  June,  1843,  and  after  the  secession  of  the 
Scotch  ministers  and  people,  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  introduc¬ 
ing  his  celebrated  bill,  expressed  himself  thus  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  We  quote  from  the  *  Morning  Chronicled 

‘  It  was  quite  impossible  for  any  measure,  such  as  the  present,  or  any 
other  that  could  have  been  devised,  to  have  prevented  the  secession 
that  had  taken  place.  Tlie  question  had  in  fact  ceased  to  be  one  of 
intrusion  or  nonintrusion.  Tliat  point  had  become  of  little  importance 
.  .  .  but  the  seceding  ministers  had  claimed  a  spiritual  independence, 
as  they  called  it,  which  in  truth  was  utterly  inadmissible  in  any  country 
or  government  which  recognized  an  established  church.  A  really 
spiritual  independence  no  one  ever  thought  of  contesting  with  them. 
This  right,  so  far,  was  admitted  by  all  parties,  by  all  tribunals ;  and  no 
person  ever  attempted  to  diminish  the  full  recognition  of  their  spiritual 
independence.  But  they  claimed  more.  They  claimed  to  decide  what 
was  spiritual,  and  what  was  civil  ...  a  claim  which  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  state  to  permit.  .  .  .  No  legislature  could  tolerate  such 
pretensions  (namely,  such  as  the  nonintrusionists  had  put  forth)  for  a 
single  moment.  Indeed,  rather  than  sanction  such  monstrous  claims 
as  were  set  up  by  this  party,  he  believed  and  declared  that  it  would  be 
better  that  the  establishment  itself  should  be  abolished  altogether.* 

Cheered  by  the  great  and  substantial  progress  of  the  few 
past  years,  we  look  to  the  future  with  brightening  hope.  Duty 
and  expedieney  eombine  to  bid  us  agitate,  agitate,  agitate ! 
No  systems  can  be  more  unfitted  to  endure  discussion,  than  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
There  is  no  coherence  between  the  different  parts  of  these 
establishments.  They  arc  not  like  the  image  of  gold  set  up  in 
the  plains  of  Dura ;  but  like  the  monster  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision,  which  was  p<art  of  gold,  and  part  of  silver,  and  part  of 
iron,  and  part  of  brass,  and  part  of  clay ;  and  which  was  en¬ 
during  so  long  only  as  it  was  undisturbed.  To  smite  was  to 
destroy  it. 
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Art.  V.  Original  Letters  of  Eminent  Literary  Men,  of  the  Sixteenth 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries:  with  Notes  and  Illustrations 
By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Pp.  460. 

This  volume  is  put  forth  by  the  Camden  Society,  under  the 
editorial  superintendence  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  Many  of  the 
letters  are  curious,  and  many  very  interesting ;  yet  \vc  have 
experienced  a  feeling  approaching  to  disappointment,  that  with 
the  extraordinary  means  and  resources  of  the  learned  editor, 
he  should  not  have  produced  a  volume  more  interesting ;  for 
many  of  the  letters  have  nothing  but  the  names  of  the  authors 
to  recommend  them,  and  most  assuredly  would  never  have 
assisted  either  in  giving  or  supporting  the  reputation  of  the 
writers. 

The  entire  absence  of  every  thing  that  would  lead  us  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  they  were  intended  for  the  public  eye,  has  given  a 
bond  fide  character  and  an  intrinsic  value  to  these  letters,  which 
are  unfortunately  wanting  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  compo¬ 
sitions  of  the  kind.  Those  of  Pope,  almost  the  only  readable 
ones  in  the  English  language  at  the  time  of  their  publication, 
were  not  merely  intended  for  the  press,  but  (if  w  e  may  credit 
the  authorities  cited  by  J ohnson,  and  w  e  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
them)  he  himself  contrived — for  he  contrived  everything — to 
have  them  published.  Again,  the  elaborate  ease  of  Walpole, 
who  is  perhaps  the  best  letter  writer  in  our  language,  w  as  not 
without  its  meaning.  Arbuthnot  wjis  one  of  the  least  artificial 
writers  of  his  day :  but  of  all  the  letters  with  which  w  c  arc 
acquainted,  those  of  Cowper  are  the  freest  from  every  thing 
like  labour  or  pretension.  They  tell  the  better  for  it,  and  pre¬ 
sent  us  assuredly  with  a  truer  transcript  of  the  author^s  mind. 

Negative  qualities  are  not  in  general  those  by  which  men 
or  things  arc  most  advantageously  distinguished,  but  in  epis¬ 
tolary  correspondence  the  absence  of  labour  and  contrivance 
assumes  the  form  of  a  positive  recommendation.  Collections  of 
letters  derive  their  principal  value  from  the  consideration,  that 
in  them,  if  in  any  place,  the  real  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the 
waiter  may  be  found ;  yet,  if  the  style  is  strained  or  artificial, 
the  conclusion  is  involuntarily  adopted,  that  the  thoughts  may 
be  so  too  :  though,  as  it  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Johnson,  it 
is  very  difllcult  to  distinguish  betw  een  affectation  and  habit. 

In  communications  between  particular  friends,  or  even  more 
common  correspondents,  where  no  especial  interests  are  in¬ 
volved,  the  sincerity  of  a  party  may  perhaps  in  general  be  taken 
for  granted,  unless  indeed — which  is  possible — lie  wears  a  mask 
without  knowing  it  himself.  From  this  kind  of  suspicion  the 
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letters  before  us,  with  a  few  exceptions,  appear  to  be  singularly 
free. 

Men  who  have  lived  •  long  in  the  world,  are  much  given  to 
deplore  the  departure  of  the  good  old  times ;  but  good  and  evil 
are  relative,  and  sometimes  conventional  terms,  and  often  mean 
no  more  than  the  presence  or  absence  of  something  which  habit 
has  rendered  necessary,  or  at  Icjist  desirable.  Such  a  prefe¬ 
rence  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  they  arc  seldom  inclined  to 
look  forward  for  enjoyment,  seeing  that  what  is  future  must  be 
new,  and  their  relish  for  novelty  is  blunted :  their  tastes  were 
formed  by  other  times  and  other  things,  and  cannot  now  be 
changed  :  tliey  feel  too  the  miseries  of  their  present  lot,  while 
those  of  former  times  arc  but  remembered.  Younger  spirits, 
on  the  contrar}%  who  have  little  to  remember,  will  look  for 
happiness  to  the  future :  to  the  latter  belong  the  dreams  of 
hope,  to  the  former  those  of  memory ;  in  both  cases  '  ^tis  dis¬ 
tance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.'  But  why  is  distance 
necessary?  Why  must  time  past  or  to  come  interpose,  be¬ 
fore  w’c  can  be  satisfied?  Because,  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
things,  it  necessarily  happens  that  the  mind  can  never  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  })resent — that  is,  w  hen  things  are  felt  and  present, 
their  imperfection  is  perceived ;  it  requires  the  agency  of  the 
imagination  to  make  them  perfect. 

‘  The  mind  has  no  ‘  to-day  the  present  things 
Are  for  the  senses,  never  for  the  soul.* 

Looking  to  the  ultimate  object  of  our  being,  it  may  be  better 
that  it  should  be  so ;  yet,  as  a  discontented  state  of  mind  is  in 
itself  an  evil ;  and,  as  suffering  to  be  beneficial,  must  be  borne 
w  ith  patience ;  we  look  upon  a  record  of  the  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  former  age,  as  a  valuable  agent  in  promoting  so  good 
an  end.  It  shews  the  old  that  ,  their  fathers  looked  backward 
with  regret  as  well  as  they,  and  with  just  as  little  reason ;  that 
yesterday  was  no  better  than  to  day ;  and,  as  the  future  will  be 
but  a  repetition  of  the  past — the  same  motives,  aims,  and  feel¬ 
ings  carried  out  by  different  actors — it  may  teach  the  young  as 
w  ell,  to  be  more  contented  with  present  things. 

There  is  nothing  that  lets  us  so  fully  into  the  niceties  of 
former  times,  as  the  authentic  private  correspondence  of  those 
who  flourished  in  them:  supplying  that  unpremeditated  and 
internal  evidence,  which,  to  ns,  is  stronger  and  more  con¬ 
clusive  than  any  other ;  relating  not  to  the  great  events,  or 
men,  or  motives  of  the  day,  wdiich,  after  all,  arc  much  alike  at 
all  times ;  but  to  the  bent  of  mind,  the  tastes  and  habits,  and 
modes  of  thinking,  which  give  to  life  its  light,  and  shade,  and 
colour. 
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It  is  curious  to  trace  the  progress  of  events,  as  modified  bv 

mind  and  opinion — as  all  things  sooner  or  later  must  be _ from 

the  times  which  knew  no  argument  but  force,  to  those  which 
know  no  force  but  argument. 

The  letters  before  us  might  assist  to  some  extent  in  such  an 
investigation,  had  we  space  to  enter  into  it.  Some  of  the 
first  are  addressed  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh;  and  serve  to  mark  the  point  at  which  men  had  ar¬ 
rived,  in  their  transition  state  from  absolute  vassalage  under  the 
feudal  nobility  who  flourished  before  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  to 
that  condition  of  regulated  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  at  the 
present  day.  The  arbitrary  power  of  the  individual  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  transferred  to  the  office  which  he 
held ;  for,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  abject  style  of  the  letters, 
Cecil,  when  Lord  Treasurer,  should  have  been  as  absolute  as 
Warwick  when  dictator.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  lie  was 
so ;  the  Virgin  Queen  was  not  in  leading  strings ;  but  the  tone 
of  the  letters  addressed  to  him  is  such  as  to  shew,  that  the 
dread  of  arbitrary  power,  if  lessened,  was  not  extinct :  and  that 
the  power  itself,  if  not  to  be  dreaded  from  so  many  quarters, 
was  sufficiently  formidable  where  it  still  existed.  So  formidable 
indeed  did  it  continue  to  be,  as  long  as  it  depended  on  the  will 
of  those  who  wielded  it,  that  it  soon  became  abundantlv  evi- 
dent  to  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age,  that  some  other 
will  must  be  acknowledged  and  exerted  too,  before  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  nation  could  be  considered  safe.  Hence 
arose  that  gradual  opposition  to  absolute  authority  which  began 
to  manifest  itself  even  in  the  latter  days  of  Elizabeth;  and 
which  continued  to  increase,  till  tyranny,  in  the  reign  and 
.  person  of  Charles  the  First,  was  finally  brought  to  bay.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  light  in  which  we  have  placed  them,  these  letters 
are  not  interesting,  and  the  style  is  that  *  which  the  learned 
call  rigmarole.^  We  cannot  quote  them. 

We  must  leave  the  reader  to  follow  out,  or  not,  as  he  pleases 
— for  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article — the  clue 
which  we  have  given  him  ;  w  e  turn  to  matters  of  more  homely 
and  private  interest,  and  capable  of  more  compendious  illustra¬ 
tion.  In  these  points  of  view  we  do  not  know  that  any  thing 
more  attractive  can  be  selected  than  the  letters  of  John  Stiyq^e, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  to  his  mother.  They  pourtray  the 
private  character  of  the  man,  the  condition  of  a  poor  scholar  at 
the  universities  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  some  of 
the  customs  and  usages  of  the  day,  in  so  graphic  a  manner,  that 
they  must  amuse,  if  not  instruct,  a  reader  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  author  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
1662,  and  the  letters  to  which  we  refer  were  written  from  that 
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place.  In  the  same  year — day  and  month  not  given — lie  writes 
as  follows : — 

‘  Concerning  the  taking  up  of  my  Things,  *tis  true  I  gave  one  shil¬ 
ling  too  much  in  the  hundred  :  but  why  I  gave  so  much,  I  thought  in¬ 
deed  I  had  given  you  an  account  in  that  same  letter :  but  it  seems  1 
have  not.  The  only  reason  is,  because  they  were  a  Scholar’s  goods  : 
it  is  common  to  make  them  pay  one  shilling  more  than  the  Town’s 
people.  Dr.  Pearson  himself  payed  so,  and  several  other  lads  in  this 
College  :  and  my  Tutor  told  me  they  would  expect  so  much  of  me, 
being  a  Scholar  :  and  I  found  it  so. 

*  Do  not  wonder  so  much  at  our  Commons  :  they  are  more  than 
many  Colleges  have.  Trinity  itself  (where  Herring  and  Davies  are) 
which  is  the  famousest  College  in  the  University,  have  hut  three-half- 
pence.  We  have  roast  meat,  dinner  and  supper,  throughout  the  weeke ; 
and  such  meate  as  you  know  I  not  use  to  care  for ,  and  that  is  Veal : 
but  now  I  have  learnt  to  eat  it.  Sometimes,  neverthclesse,  we  have 
boiled  meat,  with  pottage  ;  and  beef  and  mutton,  which  I  am  glad  of ; 
except  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  sometimes  Wednesdays ;  which 
days  we  have  Fish  at  dinner,  and  tansy  or  pudding  for  supper.  Our 
parts  then  are  slender  enough.  But  there  is  this  remedy ;  we  may 
retire  into  the  Butteries,  and  there  take  a  halfpenny  loafe  and  butter  or 
cheese ;  or  else  to  the  Kitchen,  and  take  there  what  the  Cook  hath. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  am  sure,  I  never  visited  the  Kitchen  yet,  since  I 
have  been  here,  and  the  Butteries  but  seldom  after  meals  ;  unlesse  for  a 
Ciza,  that  is  for  a  Farthing- worth  of  Small- Beer  ;  so  that  lesse  than  a 
Peny  in  Beer  doth  serve  me  a  whole  Day.  Neverthelesse,  sometimes, 
we  have  Exceeding :  then  we  have  two  or  three  Dishes  (but  this  is 
verj’  rare)  :  otherwise  never  but  one :  so  that  a  Cake  and  a  Cheese 
would  be  very  welcome  to  me :  and  a  neat’s  tongue,  or  some  such 
thing,  if  it  would  not  require  too  much  money.  If  you  do  intend  to 
send  me  any  thing,  do  not  send  it  yet,  until  you  hear  further  of  me ;  for 
I  have  many  things  to  send  for,  which  may  all  I  hope,  be  put  into  that 
Box  you  have  at  home  :  but  what  they  are  I  shall  give  you  an  account 
of  hereafter,  when  I  would  have  them  sent :  and  that  is,  when  I  have 
got  me  a  Chamber :  for  as  yet,  I  am  in  a  Chamber  that  doth  not  at  all 
])lease  me.  I  have  thoughts  of  one,  which  is  a  very  handsome  one, 
and  one  pair  of  stairs  high,  and  that  looketh  into  the  Master’s  garden. 
Tlie  price  is  but  20s.  per  annum,  ten  whereof  a  Knight’s  son,  and  lately 
admitted  into  this  College,  doth  pay :  though  he  did  not  come  till 
about  Midsummer,  so  that  I  shall  have  but  10s.  to  pay  a-year;  Ixjsidcs 
my  income,  which  may  be  about  40s.  or  thereabouts.  Mother,  I  thank 
you  kindly  for  the  Orange  pills  you  sent  me.  If  you  are  not  too  straight 
of  money,  send  me  some  such  thing  by  the  woman,  and  a  pound  or  two 
of  Almonds  and  Raisons,  &c. 

*  I  understand  by  your  letter  that  you  are  very  inquisitive  to  know 
how  things  stand  with  me  here.  I  believe  you  may  be  well  enough 
satisfied  by  the  Woman  (his  laundress,  who  carried  his  letters).  My 
breakings-out  are  now  all  gone.  Indeed  I  was  afraid  at  my  first  coming 
it  would  have  proved  the  Itch  :  but  I  am  fairly  rid  on  it :  but  I  fear  I 
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shall  get  it,  let  me  do  what  I  can  :  for  there  are  many  here  that  have  it 
cruelly.  Some  of  them  take  strong  purges  that  would  kill  a  horse 
weeks  together  for  it,  to  get  it  away,  and  yet  are  hardly  rid  of  it.  At 
my  first  coming  I  laid  alone ;  but  since,  my  Tutor  desired  me  to  let  a 
very  clear  lad  lay  with  me,  and  an  Alderman’s  son  of  Colchester,  which 
I  could  not  deny,  being  newly  come :  he  hath  laid  with  me  now  for 
almost  a  fortnight,  and  will  do  till  he  can  provide  himself  with  a  cham¬ 
ber,  &c. 

‘We  go  twice  a-day  to  Chapel;  in  the  morning  about  7,  and  in  the 
evening  about  5.  After  we  come  from  Chapel  in  the  morning,  which 
is  towards  8,  we  go  to  the  Butteries  for  our  breakfast,  which  usually  is 
five  Farthings  ;  an  halfepenny  loaf  and  butter,  and  a  cize  of  Beer.  But 
sometimes  I  go  to  an  honest  House  near  the  College,  and  have  a  pint  of 
Milk  boiled  for  my  breakfast,  &c.  &c.* 

There  is  another  letter  relating  to  the  taking  of  his  de¬ 
gree,  with  the  charges  for  it,  &c.  which  our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  quote.  In  this  letter  he  spells  his  mother’s  name  with  an 
e  at  the  end ;  and  we  refer  to  this  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out 
the  singular  uncertainty  or  carelessness  w  hich  formerly  })revailed 
in  the  spelling  of  proper  names.  In  three  letters  the  historian 
spells  his  ow  n  name  in  as  many  different  ways.  And  this  w  as 
common.  Take  for  instance  the  first  two  names  that  w  e  happen 
to  recollect,  those  of  Sir  alter  Baleigh  and  Sir  Edw  ard  Coke, 
the  former  of  which  was  spelt  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways ; 
the  latter  in  three  at  least,  and  it  could  not  possibly  he  spelt  in 
more.  It  is  not  so  long  since  a  family  offered,  through  the 
medium  of  the  newspapers,  a  rew  ard  to  any  person  who  would 
tell  them  how  their  ow  n  name  w  as  spelt  some  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago.  The  information  was  w^anted  for  the  tracing  of  some 
legal  right,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  old  orthography  rendered 
the  identity  of  the  claimants  doubtful. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  some  acquaintance  w  ith  the  writings, 
if  not  with  the  character  of  De  Foe.  The  versatile  talents  of 
the  man  are  known  and  acknowledged ;  but  the  more  pleasing 
peculiarities  of  his  genius  are  most  strongly  marked  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Robinson  Crusoe ;  which  though  of  a  less  ambitious 
character  than  his  controversial  works,  required  the  exercise  of 
different,  and  of  higher — that  is  of  the  inventive — faculties.  It 
was  long  looked  upon  as  a  real  history.  The  follow  ing  account, 
if  true,  w  ould  shake  the  foundation  on  which  this  pjut  of  his 
fame  is  grounded ;  we  give  it  as  w^e  find  it,  and  offer  no  opinion 
on  the  point. 

*  The  following  anecdote  relating  to  De  Foe’s  most  celebrated  publi¬ 
cation,  *  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,’  occurs  in  a 
volume  of  memoranda,  in  the  hand  w  riting  of  Iliomas  Warton  the  poet- 
laureate,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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*  Mem.  Jul.  10, 1774.  In  the  year  1759,  I  was  told  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Holloway,  rector  of  Middleton  Stoney  in  Oxfordshire,  then 
about  seventy  years  old,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  domestic  chap¬ 
lain  to  Lord  Sunderland,  that  he  had  often  heard  Lord  Sunderland  say, 
that  Lord  Oxford,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  wrote  the 
first  volume  of  the  History  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  merely  as  an  amusement 
under  confinement ;  and  gave  it  to  Daniel  De  Foe,  who  frequently  visited 
Lord  Oxford  in  the  Tower,  and  was  one  of  his  pamphlet  writers.  Tfiat 
De  Foe,  by  Lord  Oxford’s  permission  printed  it  as  his  own,  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  its  extraordinary  success,  added  himself  the  second  volume, 
the  inferiority  of  which  is  generally  acknowledged.  Mr.  Holloway  also 
told  me,  from  Lord  Sunderland,  that  Lord  Oxford  dictated  some  parts 
of  the  manuscript  to  De  Foe. 

*  Mr.  Holloway  was  a  grave  conscientious  clergyman,  not  vain  of  tell¬ 
ing  anecdotes,  very  learned,  particularly  a  good  orientalist,  author  of 
some  theological  tracts,  bred  at  Eton  School,  and  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  lived  many  years  with  great  re¬ 
spect  in  Lord  Sunderland’s  family,  and  was  like  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  He  died,  as  I  remember,  about  the  year  1761.  He  used 
to  say,  that  Robinson  Crusoe,  at  its  first  publication,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  was  universally  received  and  credited  as  a  genuine  history. 
A  fictitious  narrative  of  this  sort  was  then  a  new  thing. 

*  T.  Warton. 

*  Lord  Oxford  was  committed  to  the  Tower  July  10,  1715.  Released 
July  1st,  1717.  Robinson  Crusoe  was  published  1719.’ — p.  320. 

We  certainly  should  not  have  suspected  liord  Oxford  of  this 
kind  of  authorship,  yet  the  character  of  WartoiFs  informant 
.appears  to  have  been  above  suspicion;  and  Warton  himself  was 
not  a  man  to  be  lightly  imposed  on,  or  to  impose  on  others. 
But  Lord  Sunderland  ? 

We  have  met  with  no  letters  in  this  volume  that  have  made 
so  unfavourable  an  impression  on  our  mind  as  those  of  Swift,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  patron  Lord  Halifax.  Artificial,  querulous,  far¬ 
fetched,  impertinent,  and  affected.  Assuming  a  sort  of  equality 
with  his  noble  correspondent ;  not  exactly  asserting  it  in  w  ords, 
but  aiming  at  it  in  manner ;  with  an  apparently  painful  con¬ 
sciousness,  not  only  that  it  does  not  belong  to  him,  but  that  he 
is  treading  on  delicate  ground  in  affecting  it ;  and  is  by  no 
means  certain,  though  he  wishes  to  appear  to  proceed  with  con¬ 
fidence,  that  his  footing  will  not  give  way  under  him  ;  a  kind  of 
awkw^ard,  embarrassed  impudence  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other, 
the  most  nauseous  flattery,  disguised  in  conceits: — the  one 
offensive  to  the  dignity  and  feelings  of  a  nobleman ;  the  other  to 
his  taste  and  judgment.  One  hardly  wonders  that  the  writer^s 
pursuit  of  preferment  should  have  been  so  unsuccessful,  when 
his  mode  of  seeking  it  was  so  ill  chosen. 

In  very  agreeable  contrast  to  all  this,  is  the  correspondence 
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of  Matthew  Prior  with  the  same  Lord  Halifax.  The  poet  was  a 
gentleman,  and  a  man  of  considerable  diplomatic  talents ;  and 
was  employed  in  many  affairs  of  consequence.  His  letters  are 
those  of  one  who  feels  himself  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  his 
patron,  but  who  is  by  no  means  desirous  to  annihilate  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  them.  In  these  particulars,  as  well  as  in  their 
easy  and  straightforward  style,  they  are  the  complete  antipodes 
of  Swift’s.  We  must  give  a  quotation  which  contains  some 
curious  political  matter,  and  furnishes  a  very  pretty  little  com¬ 
ment  on  the  kind  of  spirit,  and  degree  of  conscience,  which  we 
suspect  are  characteristic  of  most  political  negociations. 

‘  Paris,  the  fg  Aug.  1698. 

*****  This  Court  is  gone  to  see  their  monarch  a  cock-horse  at 
Compiegne  ;  I  follow  as  soon  as  my  English  naggs  arrive,  and  I  shaU  a 
little  have  settled  my  Lord  Jersey.  I  faced  old  James  and  all  his  court 
the  other  day  at  St.  Cloud ;  vive  Guillaume  !  You  never  saw  such  a 
strange  figure  as  the  old  bully  is,  lean,  worn,  and  riv’led,  not  unlike 
Neale  the  projectour ;  the  queen  looks  very  melancholy,  but  othenisise 
well  enough  ;  their  equipages  are  all  very  ragged  and  contemptible, 

*  1  have  written  to  my  Lord  Portland  and  Mr.  Secretary  the  summ 
of  several  discourses  I  have  had  with  Mr.  de  Louzun  and  others,  or 
rather  they  w'ith  me,  about  the  pension  which  we  were  to  allow  the 
queen.  Do  we  intend,  my  dear  master,  to  give  her  the  fifty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  or  no  ?  If  we  do  not,  1  (or  rather  my  Lord  Jersey 
now)  should  be  furnished  with  chicaning  answers  when  we  are  pressed 
upon  that  point,  for  it  w’as  fairly  promised  ;  that  is  certain  :  if  we  do,  the 
giving  it  openly  and  generously  would  establish  the  king  a  reputation  in 
the  minds  of  the  French,  which,  if  we  gave  twice  that  money  to  purchase 
would  not,  I  think,  be  bought  too  dear,  but  this  is  my  own  sentiment 
and  to  my  own  master,  for  the  rest,  quce  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos.. 

*  Adieu,  master ;  nobody  respects  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
more  or  loves  dear  Mr.  Montague  better,  than  his  old  friend  and  obliged 
humble  servant, 

*  Mat.* 

*  Tlie  last  paragraph  but  one  is  explained  by  the  following  passage 
in  Dalrymple’s  Memoirs. 

*  The  |>eace  (of  Ryswic)  was  accompanied  with  two  pieces  of  intended 
generosity  by  the  king  to  the  exiled  family.  By  the  one,  he  obliged 
himself  to  pay  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  King  James’s  Queen,  the 
jointure  to  which  she  would  have  been  entitled  had  her  husband  died 
king  of  England.  By  the  other,  he  consented  that  the  young  son  of 
King  James  should  be  educated  a  protestant  in  England,  and  succeed  to 
the  crown  at  the  end  of  the  (then)  present  reign.*  Tlie  author  of  the 
latter  project  was  Louis  XIV.  He  made  the  overture  of  it  to  King 
James,  but  it  was  rejected.* — pp.  265,  266. 

There  is  a  private  letter  of  Joseph  Addison^  addressed  from 
Paris  to  Lord  Halifax^  then  Mr.  Montague,  in  which  he  speaks 
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as  an  eye-witness  of  the  prevailing  fashion  of  that  day  in  Prance 
— for  every  thing  there  is  a  fashion — of  being  religious.  This 
was  the  dotage  of  superstition — a  fashion  introduced  by  Madaroc 
de  Main  tenon  (as  thorough  a  devotee  as  ever  was  the  mistress 
of  a  king),  who  had  succeeded,  by  the  force  of  her  example,  in 
drawing  a  veil  of  sanctimony  between  the  hitherto  unblushing 
profligacy  of  the  court,  and  the  world  at  large.  We  can  give 
that  part  of  the  letter  only. 

‘  As  for  the  present  state  of  learning,  there  is  nothing  published  here 
which  has  not  in  it  an  air  of  devotion  ;  Dacier  has  been  forced  to  prove 
his  Plato  a  very  good  Christian,  before  he  ventures  to  translate  him,  and 
has  so  far  complied  with  the  taste  of  the  age  that  his  book  is  over-run 
with  texts  of  scripture,  and  the  notion  of  prc-existence  supposed  to  be 
stolen  from  two  verses  out  of  the  Prophets.  Nay,  the  humour  is  grown 
so  universal  that  *tis  got  among  the  poets,  who  are  every  day  publishing 
legends  and  lives  of  saints  in  rhime.  My  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  French  language  makes  me  incapable  of  learning  any  more  particu¬ 
lar  news  of  this  kind,  so  that  I  must  end  my  letter  as  I  begun  it,  with 
my  most  humble  acknowledgments  for  all  your  favours. 

'Paris,  14,  1699.*— p.  294. 

The  correspondence  of  John  Ray — 'the  father  of  English 
naturalists,^  '  the  greatest,^  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  '  that 
has  appeared  in  England,'  furnishes  no  fewer  than  nine  letters 
to  this  volume :  they  are  all  addressed  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  his 
most  intimate  friend,  but  are  almost  exclusively  on  topics  which 
would  scarcely  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader  now.  The  last 
however,  w^ritten  in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  but  a  few  days 
before  that  event,  to  take  leave  of  his  old  friend,  we  must  in¬ 
sert  : — a  fae  simile  of  it  is  given. 

*  Dear  Sir, — ^The  best  of  friends, — these  are  to  take  a  final  leave  of 
you,  as  to  this  world.  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  dying  man.  God  re¬ 
quite  your  kindnesse  expressed  any  ways  towards  me  an  hundred  fold, 
blesse  you  with  a  confluence  of  all  good  things  in  this  world,  and  eternall 
life  and  hapinesse  here  after.  Grant  us  a  happy  meeting  in  heaven. 

'  S^  eternally  yours, 

*  B.  Not.  (black  Notley)  ‘John  Ray.* 

‘Jan.  7,  1704  (i.e,  170^.)* 

*  When  you  happen  to  write  to  my  singular  flFirend  Dr.  Hotton,  I 

tell  him  I  received  his  most  obliging  and  affectionate  letter,  for  which  1 
retoum  thanks,  and  acquaint  that  I  was  not  able  to  answer  it. 

‘  For  Dr.  Hans  Sloane, 

‘  At  his  house  in  Southampton  Square,  London.*  pp.  206  7. 

That  the  reader  may  not  part  with  us  under  the  influence  of  that 
feeling,  which  the  quenching  of  a  great  light  should  naturally  pro¬ 
duce  in  a  world  that  has  not  too  many : — we  quote  in  conclusion  a 
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letter  of  Sir  llicliard  Steele,  soliciting  for  his  projected  work, 
the  Tatler,  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Halifax,  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  correspondent  of  every  body  worth  corres¬ 
ponding  with.  It  is  neat,  ingenious,  and  perspicuous,  and 
has  that  cast  of  playfulness  in  which  great  minds — on  proper 
occasions — are  given  to  indulge;  and  which  little  ones  are 
afraid  to  venture  on,  and  therefore  affect  to  depreciate. 

*The  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that  Isaac  Bickerstaffe  was  the  name 
which  Sir  Richard  Steele  assumed  when  writing  the  Tatler. 

‘  Jan.  ‘iGth,  170^^^. 

*  My  JiOrd, — I  presume  to  enclose  to  your  Lordship,  Mr.  Bickerstaffe’s 
proposall  for  a  subscription,  and  ask  your  Lordship’s  favour  in  promoting 
it,  having  that  philosopher’s  interest  at  heart  as  much  as  my  own,  and 
am,  indeed,  confident  I  am  the  greatest  admirer  he  has.  The  best  ar¬ 
gument  I  have  for  this  partiality  is,  that  my  Lord  Hallifax  has  smiled 
upon  his  labours.  If  any  whome  your  Lordship  recommends  shall 
think  fitt  to  subscribe  more  than  the  sum  proposed  for  a  book,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  for  so  many  more  books.  This  will  make  the  favour  more 
gracefull,  by  being  confer’d  in  an  oblique  way,  and  at  the  same  time  save 
the  confusion  of  the  squire,  whom  I  know  to  be  naturally  proud. 

‘  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  most  obliged, 

‘  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(p.  345.)  ‘Richard  Steelk.’ 

Our  selection  has  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  general 
reader,  yet,  we  think,  without  detriment  to  the  tastes  or  inte¬ 
rest — if  >ve  may  use  so  grave  a  term — of  the  more  exclusively 
literary  man :  for  the  letters  in  general  are  more  valuable  as 
genuine  relics  of  the  writers,  than  for  any  intrinsic  excellence, 
or  for  any  abiding  interest  in  the  subjects  which  they  notice. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  how  lovers  of  mere  antiquity  can  trifle, 
and  with  such  serious  faces  too.  Witness  the  Roxburgh  Club, 
expending  its  means  and  energies  in  reprinting  ‘  The  Shippe  ot 
Fooles,^  and  ‘  Cocke  LorcTs  Boate,^  or  matters  equally  valuable. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  neater  satire  in  a  smaller  compass 
than  in  Cruikshank^s  delineation  of  an  antiquary.  A  hale, 
elderly  gentleman,  buttoned  up  in  his  blue  coat  and  long  drab 
gaiters,  and,  with  stick  in  hand,  walking  vigorously  away ;  but 
with  his  face  set  behind  him,  and  his  pigtail  hanging  down  in 
front.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  place  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  the  same 
category  with  this  ancient  personage ;  we  would  not  deal  so  un¬ 
fairly  with  the  worthy  editor.  On  the  contrarj",  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced,  though  we  do  not  quote  this  volume  as  a  proof,  that 
lie  looks  before  liim  as  well  as  behind. 
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Art.  VI.  Rambles  in  Germany  and  Italy,  in  1840,  1842.  and  184^^.  lly 

Mrs.  Shelley.  In  two  volumes.  London :  1 844. 

These  volumes  comprise  the  hasty  and  rambling,  but  not  un¬ 
interesting,  memoranda,  penned  by  their  author,  during  two 
tours  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  They  arc,  how¬ 
ever,  principally  occupied  with  tlie  two  countries  mentioned  in 
the  title-page.  The  memoranda  themselves  arc  of  the  mixed 
character  usual  in  such  works,  relating,  as  the  cjise  may  be,  to 
the  personal  narrative  of  the  author  and  her  companions,  tlie 
features  of  the  countries  visited,  and  the  physical  and  moral 
character  of  their  inhabitants.  We  could  have  wished  that  she 
had  found  it  convenient  to  take  a  little  more  pains  in  commit¬ 
ting  her  impressions  to  writing,  for  they  give  frequent  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  liber.al,  candid,  and,  in  some  respects,  cidtivatcd  mind ; 
and  might,  without  much  effort,  have  been  presented  to  the 
public  ill  a  condition  which  w  ould  have  done  fuller  justice  both 
to  the  author  and  the  reader.  We  never  miss  in  her  reflections 
the  refinement  of  the  gentlew  oman  ;  but  we  should  have  perused 
her  work  with  greater  pleasure,  had  she  composed  it  with  more 
care,  and  used  sufficient  pains  to  ensure  correctness  in  some  of 
her  statements. 

The  first  tour  described  in  these  volumes  led  the  aiitlior 
through  Paris,  Metz,  caiid  dow  n  the  Moselle  to  Coblenz ;  thence 
up  the  Rhine  to  Mentz;  and  afterwards  by  Frankfort,  Darm¬ 
stadt,  Heidelberg,  Carlsruhc,  Baden-Baden,  Frey  burg,  the 
Black  Forest,  Schafl’hausen,  Ziirieh,  the  Via  ^lala,  and  the 
Splugcn,  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  w  hich  w  as  her  destination,  and 
chief  point  of  rest.  This  route  was  luustily  traversed,  and  is  as 
hastily  described ;  w  hich  is  indeed  of  little  consequence,  for  it  is 
familiar  to  the  general  reader.  We  were  pleased,  however,  w  ith 
the  author^s  brief  notice  of  the  far-famed  Falls  of  the  Rhine, 
trite  as  the  subject  is ;  and  not  less  so  with  her  description  of 
the  Via  Mala.  But  the  land  of  the  Cypress  and  Myrtle  is  her 
delight,  and  nearly  all  the  interest  of  her  first  tour  is  concen¬ 
trated  oil  the  lake  of  Como.  Her  month’s  residence  at  ('ade- 
nabbia  is  very  agreeably  described.  The  Albergo  Grande,  the 
Breutain  family,  the  lake,  the  shores,  the  mountains,  are  all 
before  our  eye.  We  feel  for  the  poor  mad  Englishman,  w  hose 
delusive  terror  of  assassination  is  so  graphically  narrated  ;  (how 
many  crowds  are  gathered  by  the  mad  freaks  of  our  country¬ 
men  abroad!)  and  imagine,  not  without  interest,  t lie  author’s 
eye  following,  on  the  smooth  or  ruffied  lake,  the  zigeag  course 
of  that  little  boat  in  which  her  heart’s  surviving  treasure  risks 
his  father’s  fate.  Mrs.  Shelley  gives  some  interesting  details  re¬ 
specting  the  families  Sfondrati  and  Serbclloni,  wdiich  successively 
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inhabited  the  villa  Serbelloni,  above  Pellagio.  But  we  are  chiefly 
interested  with  the  notices  her  memoranda  supply  concerning 
the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  she  passed  her  brief 
sojourn. 

*  I  have  spoken  in  praise  of  the  Italians  ;  but  you  must  not  imagine 
that  I  would  exalt  them  to  an  unreal  height — that  were  to  show  that 
misrule  and  a  misguiding  religion  were  no  evils.  It  is  when  I  see  what 
these  people  are, — and  from  their  intelligence,  their  sensitive  organiza¬ 
tion  and  native  grace,  I  gather  what  they  might  be, — that  1  mourn 
over  man’s  lost  state  in  this  country. 

‘  The  country  people,  I  have  already  told  you,  hereabouts  are  a  fine 
handsome  race ;  many  of  the  young  women  are  beautiful,  but  their  good 
looks  soon  go  off.  There  are  silk  mills  at  Cadenabbia  and  Bolvedro, 
which  employ  a  great  many  girls,  who  laugh  and  sing  at  their  w'ork,  and, 
leaving  it  in  troops  at  the  Ave  Maria,  pass  under  our  window  singing  in 
chorus  with  loud,  well-tuned  voices.  Their  dress  is  picturesque ;  they 
wear  their  hair  bound  up  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  knotted  tresses,  to 
which  are  fixed  large  silver  bodkins,  which  stand  out  like  rays,  and  form 
a  becoming  head-dress ;  but  unfortunately,  as  they  seldom  take  these 
bodkins  out,  and  even  sleep  in  them,  they  wear  away  the  hair.  You 
may  guess,  from  this  fact,  that  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  not,  I  grieve 
to  say,  among  their  good  qualities. 

‘  It  is  strange  that,  though  the  men  and  women  here  are  mostly 
handsome,  the  children  are  very  plain.  The  contrary  of  this  occurs  in 
parts  of  Switzerland.  Here,  it  a  good  deal  arises  from  the  diet ;  all  the 
children  look  diseased — as  well  they  may  be,  considering  their  food — 
and  the  wonder  is,  so  many  arrive  at  maturity.  The  deaths,  however, 
are  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  with  us.  I  hear  of  no  schools  in 
this  part  of  the  country  ,  and  the  people  are  entirely  ignorant ;  neither 
are  the  priests  held  in  esteem.  Thus  thoroughly  untaught,  the  wonder 
is  that  they  are  as  good  as  they  are.  The  church  indeed  is  respected, 
though  its  ministers  are  not,  but  the  enactments  of  the  church  are  most 
rigorous  with  regard  to  fastings  and  ritual  observances.  If  toil  be  virtue, 
however,  these  poor  people  deserve  its  praise.  They  work  hard,  and 
draw  subsistenee,  wherever  it  can  be  by  any  toil  abstracted,  even  from 
the  narrow  shelving  of  the  mountains  on  which  rich  grass  grow’s.  The 
young  men  go  to  cut  it  each  year,  and  it  is  so  dangerous  a  task,  that 
each  year  lives  are  lost  through  the  foot  of  the  labourer  slipping  on  the 
short  grass,  and  his  falling  down  the  precipice.  Fishing,  of  course, 
affords  employment ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  traffic  on  the  lake, 
which  is  carried  on  by  flat-bottomed  barges,  impelled  by  large  heavy 
sails,  or  by  long  oars,  which  they  work  by  pushing  forward.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  this  part  of  Italy,  they  are  not  as  sober  as  in  the  south,  and 
drunken  brawls  frequently  occur.  The  drunkenness  of  these  men  is  not 
stupifying,  as  usually  among  us,  but  fierce  and  choleric.  Great  care  is 
taken  by  government  to  prevent  their  carrying  arms  of  any  kind,  even 
knives.  They  have,  however,  an  implement  called  a  fulcinOf  in  shape 
like  a  small  sickle,  which  is  used  for  weeding  and  cutting  grass  on 
the  mountains ;  this  they  are  apt  to  employ  as  a  weapon  of  offence.  It 
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is,  consequently,  forbidden  to  carry  it  polished  and  sharpened,  but 
simply  in  the  tarnished  worn  state  incident  to  its  proper  uses.  This  en¬ 
actment  is,  of  course,  constantly  evaded.  They  are  drawn  in  every 
brawl,  and  the  wound  they  inflict,  a  long  ugly  gash,  is  less  dangerous, 
but  more  frightful  than  a  stab.  One  evening  there  was  great  excite¬ 
ment  on  a  man  being/w/ci«a/o  at  a  drinking  hout  at  a  neighbouring  inn. 
One  of  my  companions  went  to  see  him,  and  came  back  horror  struck, 
he  had  a  large  deep  gash  in  the  thigh,  and  was  nearly  dead  from  loss  of 
blood.  When  a  surgeon  came,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  wound 
was  not  dangerous.  He  was  carried  home  in  a  boat ;  but  it  was  two  or 
three  weeks  before  he  could  get  about  again.  When  these  outrages 
occur,  the  police  carry  the  aggressors  to  prison,  where  they  are  kept, 
we  are  told,  ill  off  enough,  till  they  consent  to  enlist.  The  life  of  a 
soldier  in  the  Austrian  service  is  so  hard,  ill-fed,  and  worse  paid,  that 
these  poor  wretches  often  hold  out  long;  but  they  are  forced,  at  last,  to 
yield, — nor  is  the  punishment  ill-imagined,  that  he  who  sheds  blood 
should  he  sent  to  deal  in  blood  in  the  legal  way.  But  the  root  of  the 
evil  still  rests  in  the  absence  of  education  and  civilization  ;  and  one  must 
pity  the  poor  fellow^s,  taken  from  their  glorious  mountains  and  sunny 
lake,  and  sent  to  herd  among  the  sullen  Austrians,  far  in  the  north, 
where  the  sound  of  their  musical  Italian  shall  never  reach  them  more.* 
— vol.  i.  pp.  97 — 100. 

From  Cadenabbia  our  tourist  proceeded  with  her  friends  to 
Milan,  the  various  lions  of  which  city,  including  the  Duonio  and 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci’s  Last  Supper  are  briefly  described.  If  we 
have  said  that  these  volumes  are  hastily  and  carelessly  written, 
we  are  certainly  bound  to  add  that  they  possess  the  charm  of 
appearing  to  be  artlessly  and  truly  written.  The  author  de- 
seribes  what  she  sees  and  what  she  feels,  but  does  not  eke  out, 
as  many  do,  a  barren  and  unproductive  surv  ey  with  matter  from 
the  guide  books.  A  simple,  natural,  and  truthful  air  thus  per¬ 
vades  her  work.  At  Milan  the  party  separated,  her  companions 
being  ^  tied  for  time,’  and  leaving  her  in  that  city,  whence  she 
returned  in  the  Jiutumn  by  the  Simplon,  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
Geneva,  Lyons,  Chalons,  and  Paris.  We  would  make  room  if 
we  could  for  the  account  of  her  friends’  dangerous  journey  be¬ 
tween  Faillo  and  Airolo  (pp.  148 — 151).  It  is  written  in  a  very 
lively  manner.  The  author’s  own  remarks  respecting  the  change 
which  has  of  late  years  passed  over  the  manners  of  the  Frenc  h 
we  cannot  however  suppress.  It  forced  itself  on  our  own 
notice  when  last  in  the  country,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it  described  and  accounted  for  in  any  work  so  well  as  it  is 
here. 

‘  By  this  time  I  became  aware  of  a  truth  which  had  dawned  on  me 
before,  that  the  French  common  people  have  lost  much  of  that  grace  of 
manner  w’hich  once  distinguished  them  above  all  other  people.  More 
courteous  than  the  Italians  they  could  not  be  ;  but  while  their  manners 
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were  more  artificial,  they  were  more  playful  and  winning.  All  this  haa 
changed.  I  did  not  remark  the  alteration  so  much  with  regard  to  my¬ 
self,  as  in  their  mode  of  speaking  to  one  another.  The  ‘  Madame  and 
‘  Monsieur t  with  which  stable-boys  and  old  beggar-women  used  to  ad¬ 
dress  each  other,  with  the  deference  of  courtiers,  has  vanished.  No 
trace  is  to  be  found  of  it  in  France.  A  shadow  faintly  exists  among 
Parisian  shopkeepers,  when  speaking  to  their  customers  ;  but  there  only 
the  traditional  phraseology  is  still  used :  the  courteous  accent,  the  soft 
manner,  erst  so  charming,  exist  no  longer.  I  speak  of  a  thing  known 
and  acknowledged  by  the  French  themselves.  They  w  ant  to  be  powerful, 
they  believe  money  must  obtain  power,  they  wish  to  imitate  the  English, 
whose  influence  they  attribute  to  their  money-making  propensities ;  but 
now  and  then  they  go  a  step  beyond,  and  remind  one  of  Mrs.  Trollope’s 
description  of  the  Americans.  Their  phraseology,  once  so  delicately, 
and  even,  to  us  more  straightforward  people,  amusingly  deferential  (not 
to  superiors  only,  but  towards  one  another),  is  become  blunt,  and  almost 
rude.  The  French  allege  several  causes  for  this  change,  which  they 
date  from  the  revolution  of  1 830.  Some  say  it  arises  from  every  citizen 
turning  out  as  one  of  the  National  Guard  in  his  turn,  so  that  they  all 
get  afon  de  garrison  ;  others  attribute  it  to  their  imitation  of  the  English. 
Of  course,  in  the  times  of  the  ancien  regime,  the  courtly  tone  found  an 
echo  and  reflection  from  the  royal  ante- chambers  down  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  kingdom.  This  had  faded  by  degrees,  till  the  revolution  of  ’30 
gave  it  the  coup  de  grdce,  I  grieved  very  much.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  people,  as  I  see  them  now,  the  French  require  the  restraint  of  good 
manners.  They  are  desirous  of  pleasing,  it  is  true ;  hut  their  amour- 
propre  is  so  sensitive,  and  their  tempers  so  quick,  that  they  are  easily 
betrayed  into  anger  and  vehemence.  I  am  more  sorr\%  on  another  score. 
The  blessing  which  the  world  now  needs  is  the  steady  progress  of  civil¬ 
isation  ;  freedom,  by  degrees,  it  wdll  have,  I  beli»ve.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  fruits  of  liberty,  we  wish  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  the  low’  to  rise 
to  the  level  of  the  high — not  the  high  to  he  dragged  down  to  the  low. 
This,  we  are  told  by  many,  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  equality  of 
means  and  privileges.  I  will  hope  not ;  for  on  that  hope  is  built  every 
endeavour  to  banish  ignorance,  and  hard  labour  and  penury  from  politi¬ 
cal  society.* — vol.  i.  pp.  142 — 144. 

Mrs.  Shelley’s  second  journey  w  as  mueh  more  extended  than 
the  first,  and  her  account  of  it,  besides  affording  many  topics  of 
greater  interest,  is  better  w  ritten  than  the  other.  Her  course 
this  time  lay  through  Belgium,  by  the  Rhine  to  Mentz,  through 
Frankfort,  Kissingen,  Briickenau,  the  great  road  from  Fulda  to 
Leipsic,  Berlin,  Dresden,  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  Prague,  Salz¬ 
burg,  the  Tyrol,  Verona,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples  and 
its  environs.  Nothing  very  new  is  told  us,  yet  her  memoranda 
comprise  various  interesting  details,  both  descriptive  and  his¬ 
torical.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  an  amusing  scene,  ‘  such, 
she  savs,  *  as  are  familiar  to  wanderers.’  We  select  the  follow- 
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iiig  as  one  the  counterpart  of  which  probably  some  of  our 
readers  may  have  met  with. 

*  The  man  who  acted  as  steward  on  the  steamer,  a  thin,  pale,  short  in- 
significant-looking  fellow,  had  taken  his  bill  to  him  of  our  party  whom, 

I  suppose,  long  experience  in  such  matters  had  led  him  to  divine  was  the 
most  insouciant.  The  bill  was  paid  without  a  remark,  and  then  brought 
to  me.  I  was  startled  at  its  amount,  and  examined  it.  First  I  cast  it 
up,  and  found  an  overcharge  in  the  addition.  This  was  pointed  out  to 
the  man.  He  acknowledged  it  very  dehonairely,  ‘  Ah^  oui,  je  le  vois, 
c*est  juste;*  and  he  refunded.  Still  the  bill  was  large;  and  I  showed  it 
to  a  lady  on  board,  who  had  paid  hers,  and  had  mentioned  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  charges.  I  found  that  the  man  had  charged  us  each  half  a 
florin  too  much  for  dinner.  Again  the  bill  was  taken  to  him.  This 
time  he  was  longer  in  being  convinced ;  but  when  our  authority  was 
mentioned,  with  a  look  of  sudden  enlightenment,  he  exclaimed  : — *  Ma¬ 
dame  vous  avez  parfaitement  raison*  and  refunded.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
ray  maid  came  to  me,  to  say  that  she  hoped  I  had  not  paid  for  her,  as 
she  had  paid  for  herself.  True  enough,  she  was  charged  for  in  our  bill. 
We  were  almost  ashamed  to  apply  again ;  but  a  sense  of  public  justice 
prevailed,  and  again  we  asked  for  our  money  back.  In  this  instance, 
the  man  yielded  at  once.  Clasping  his  forehead,  he  exclaimed ; — ‘  Mon 
Dieu;  que  je  suis  bdtef*  and  repaid  us.  In  the  evening  of  this  day,  as 

K - wras  gazing  on  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  the  false  steward 

stood  beside  him,  sharing  the  rapture,  and  exclaimed  ; — ‘  N*est  ce  pas. 
Monsieur,  queerest  magnifique !* — vol.  i.  pp.  167,  168. 

Had  Mrs.  Shelley  not  said  a  w  ord  directly  on  the  subject,  it 
w  ould  have  been  easy  enough  to  see  w  here  her  preferences  lay 
between  Germany  and  Italy.  As  she  approaches  the  warm 
south  her  heart  w  arms  too,  and  the  colours  of  her  imagination 
heighten  with  the  growing  brilliancy  of  more  southern  skies. 
This,  however,  has  prevented  her  doing  justice  to  the  countries 
which  she  traversed  in  the  eaidier  part  of  lier  second  tour,  and 
she  had  better,  in  our  judgment,  have  suppressed  her  notes  re¬ 
specting  Kissingen  and  Dresden,  than  have  given  such  a  meagre 
and  drab-coloured  account  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  diet  at 
Kissingen  is  enough  to  spoil  all  the  romance  of  travelling  if  one 
chooses  to  be  treated  as  an  invalid,  according  to  the  royal-medi¬ 
cal  regulations.  But  then,  why  should  what  has  once  marred 
the  pleasure  of  the  author,  be  suffered  to  disturb  a  second  time 
that  of  her  courteous  readers  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  places  in 
question  are  very  endurable  after  all ;  and  that  Dresden  in  par¬ 
ticular,  with  its  beautiful  environs,  is  not  at  all  a  fit  subject  for 
an  invalid  lady's  pen.  Prague  also  deserved  a  fuller  notice  than 
it  has  received  at  our  author's  hands. 

Mrs.  Shelley's  journey  through  the  Tyrol  naturally  suggested 
some  remarks  upon  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  principal  in- 
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cidents  of  their  memorable  struggles,  under  Hofer,  against  the 
French  and  Bavarians.  There  is  something  very  mo\ing  in 
the  paroxysm  of  mental  anguish  which  laid  hold  of  the  peasant- 
hero  after  he  had  accepted  the  command  of  his  fellow-patriots 
and  before  the  actual  renewal  of  the  war.  * 

*  When  General  Hormayr,  the  Austrian  Commander,  withdrew  from 
the  T5rrol,  he  persuaded  several  of  the  chiefs  to  accompany  him  in  his 
retreat.  Hofer  refused  to  go,  and  exerted  his  eloquence  to  prevail  on 
his  friends  to  remain,  imploring  them  to  make  ‘  one  more  effort  in  behalf 
of  their  beloved  country.*  Yet  his  own  resolution  was  not  entire.  ,  He 
felt  that  he  was  about  to  lead  his  countrymen  against  forces  which  held 
the  whole  of  Europe  in  awe,  which  had  humbled  that  emperor,  under 
the  protection  of  whose  sceptre  he  had  desired  to  remain.  Could  any 
thing  but  ultimate  defeat  ensue  ?  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  con¬ 
template,  with  any  sense  of  resignation,  a  renewal  of  the  tyranny  of 
Bavaria ;  and  doubtless  he  entertained  a  hope  that  their  continued  re- 
sistence  would  cause  Austria  to  make  another,  and  probably  a  successful 
effort  to  claim  its  own.  He  paused  several  days  in  his  native  valley  of 
Papeyr,  a  prey  to  irresolution,  striving  to  seek  a  decision  by  the  force 
of  prayer.’ 

The  greatest  hero  may  w’ell  pause  to  pray  before  he  commits 
himself  irretrievably  to  the  responsibility  of  a  movement  in 
which  the  lives  of  thousands  become  a  certain  sacrifice,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  incalculable  horrors  of  such  a  w  ar.  The  first  act  of 
the  succeeding  tragedy  was  an  awful  proof  of  the  fierce  spirit  of 
the  mountaineers.  Who  is  there  but  must  shudder  at  such  a 
useless  sacrifice  of  life ! 

‘  Meanwhile,  General  Lefevre,  at  the  head  of  a  force  composed  of 
French,  Saxons,  and  Bavarians,  penetrated  to  Innspruck,  took  possession 
of  the  city,  and  advanced  southward,  across  the  Brenner.  Tlie  peasan¬ 
try  assembled  in  arms ;  and  Hofer  not  appearing,  Haspinger  came  for¬ 
ward  to  lead  them.  Father  Haspinger  was  a  Capuchin  friar  ;  he  was 
young  and  athletic.  In  his  student  days,  in  1805,  he  had  fought  the 
French ;  since  then  he  had  lived  secluded  in  his  monaster^^  but  the  cause 
of  his  country  called  him  out.  He  had  been  present  at  all  the  previous 
battles ;  and  was  always  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  bearing  no 
arras  except  a  large  ebony  crucifix,  with  which  he  dedt  tremendous 
blows  on  the  heads  of  his  adversaries,  and  did  great  execution.  In  the 
absence  of  Hofer,  this  singular  man  came  forward  to  direct  the  exertions 
of  the  peasantry.  It  was  in  the  narrow  pass  below  Mitten vald,  that  he 
prepared  a  fearful  ambush.  He  caused  enormous  larch  trees  to  be 
felled,  upon  which  were  piled  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  heaps  of  rubbish, 
the  whole  being  held  together  by  strong  cords,  and  thus  suspended  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  *  \Ve  had  penetrated  to  Innspruck,*  writes 
a  Saxon  officer,  belonging  to  Ix-feNTe’s  army,  ‘  without  great  resistance, 
and  although  much  was  reported  about  the  Tyrolese  stationed  upon  and 
round  the  Brenner,  we  gave  little  credit  to  it,  thinking  the  rebels  might 
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be  dispersed  by  a  short  cannonade,  and  already  looking  on  ourselves  as 
conquerors.  Our  entrance  into  the  passes  of  the  Brenner  was  only  opposed 
by  small  corps,  which  continued  to  fall  back  after  an  obstinate  but  short 
resistance :  among  others,  I  perceived  a  man  full  eighty  years  of  age, 
posted  against  the  side  of  a  rock  and  sending  death  among  our  ranks  at 
every  shot.  Upon  the  Bavarians  descending  from  behind  to  make  him 
prisoner,  he  shouted  aloud.  Hurrah  !  struck  the  first  man  to  the  ground 
with  a  ball,  seized  the  second,  and  with  the  cry,  In  Gods  name,  precipi¬ 
tated  himself  with  him  into  the  abyss  below.  Marching  onward,  we 
heard  from  the  summit  of  a  high  rock — Stephen,  shall  I  chop  it  off  yet? 
to  which  a  loud.  Nay  !  reverberated  from  the  other  side.  This  was  told 
to  the  Duke  of  Dantzig,  who,  notwithstanding,  ordered  us  to  advance. 
The  van,  consisting  of  4000  Bavarians,  had  just  stormed  a  deep  ravine, 
when  we  again  heard  over  our  heads,  Hans,  for  the  most  Holy  Trinity, 
The  reply  that  immediately  followed  completed  our  terror.  In  the  name  of 
the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  cut  all  loose  above  !  and  *ere  a  minute  had  elapsed 
thousands  of  my  comrades  in  arms  were  crushed,  buried,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  an  incredible  heap  of  broken  rock,  crags,  and  trees,  hurled 
down  upon  us.* 

‘Mr.  Alison,  in  his  *  History  of  Europe,*  tells  us,  that  in  1816,  he 
visited  this  spot,  and  says  ‘the  long  black  furrow,  produced  by  the 
falling  masses,  like  the  track  of  an  avalanche,  was  even  then,  after  the 
lapse  of  seven  years,  imperfectly  obliterated  by  the  bursting  vegetation 
which  the  warmth  of  the  Italian  sun  had  awakened  in  these  beautiful 
steeps.’  Now,  thirty-three  years,  with  their  various  seasons,  have  drawn 
a  green  veil  over  the  ruins  ;  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  tell  the  tale  of 
defeat  and  death.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  53,  54. 

Venice  occupies  several  letters,  and  is  treated  con  amore.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  city  and  its  public  buildings, — the  ducal 
palace,  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  various  churches — arc  well 
set  forth.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  are  also  des¬ 
cribed  and  discussed.  Our  author  was  at  case  in  Venice,  and 
has  made  her  letters  interesting.  Had  we  room  we  should  ex¬ 
tract  her  account  of  Venetian  society,  to  which  she  considers 
great  injustice  has  been  done  by  English  visitors,  especially  Lord 
Byron,  and  his  circle.  She  remarks  justly,  that  ^  if  a  foreigner 
came  to  England,  and  chose  to  associate  with  the  most  vicious 
of  our  country-people,  both  nobles,  and  that  worst  race  who 
live  by  the  vices  of  the  rich,  he  might  find  as  much  to  abhor  as 
Lord  Byron  in  Venice.'  She  contends,  in  opposition*  to  him,  that 
there  is  a  different  class ;  and  common  sense  would  intimate 
the  same  thing,  though  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  a  profli¬ 
gate  nobleman  did  not  discover  it.  She  goes  however  too  far 
in  her  defence,  when  she  maintains  the  superiority  of  Italian 
morality  in  preserving  the  domestic  affections  generally.  She 
admits,  indeed,  the  superior  sanctity  of  tlic  marriage  bond  in 
this  country,  but  adds,  ‘  in  how  many  instances  do  our  affections 
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and  duties  begin  and  end  there — with  the  exception  of  those  ex- 
ercised  by  the  parents  towards  their  very  young  children/  The 
italics  are  Mrs.  Shelley’s.  In  contrast  to  this  she  describes  the 
'wider  extended  family  attachments,  of  a  very  warm  andfiiithful 
description  ’  which  the  Italians  exemplify.  '  We  w  ho  consider  it  a 
necessity  of  life  to  have  a  menage  to  ourselves — each  couple  in 
its  nest — cannot  understand  the  harmony  and  affection  nourished 
in  a  little  republic,  often  consisting  of  grandhither  and  grand¬ 
mother,  who  may  be  said  to  have  abdicated  power,  and  live  in 
revered  retirement — their  days  not  counted  and  grudged,  as 
with  us  is  too  frequently  the  case ;  then  comes  father  and  mo¬ 
ther,  respected  and  loved — and  their  brothers  and  sisters.’  The 
ladies  of  the  house  of  course  leave  it  w  hen  they  marrv,  and  the 
wives  of  the  male  members  of  it  join  their  husbands  under  the 
paternal  roof.  Now’  comes  the  greater  commendation  of  the 
Italian  method,  wdiich  we  must  distinguish  by  italics  ;  '  the 
younger  ones  arc  not  apt  to  marry,  because,  in  addition  to  their 
want  of  fortune,  too  many  women,  essentially  strangers,  would 
be  thus  brought  under  one  roof,  and  would  be  the  occasion  of 
discord.  We  know  how  readily  the  human  heart  yields  to  a 
law  which  it  looks  upon  as  irrefragable — submitting  to  single 
life,  uncles  learn  to  love  their  nephews  and  nieces  as  if  they  were 
their  own  offspring,  and  a  strong  family  chain  is  thus  formed.^ 
Shortly  afterwards  our  author  adds :  '  Younger  sons  w  ho  con¬ 
trive  to  grow  old  under  the  paternal  roof,  sharing  by  right  the 
luxuries  to  which  they  were  born,  and  in  w  hich  they  w  ere  edu¬ 
cated,  are  better  oft*  than  our  younger  sons,  w  ho  are  often  thrust 
forth  from  the  luxurious  house  of  their  youth  to  live  on  a  bare 
pittance  in  a  wretched  lodging.’ 

It  must  be  seen  that  the  author  has  here  used  no  small  })ains 
both  to  set  Italian  manners  in  a  fair  light,  and  to  veil  or  detract 
from  what  is  good  in  our  own.  But  we  trust  the  day  is  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  our  countrymen  in  general  will  be  willing  to  give  up 
the  healthy,  although  often  hard-earned  comforts  of  English 
domestic  life,  for  the  vicious  idleness  of  the  Italian.  As  for  the 
preponderance  in  domestic  affection,  we  deny  it  altogether.  c 
believe  that  uncles  '  learn  to  love  their  nephews  and  nieces’  in 
this  country,  quite  as  well  as  they  do  in  Italy,  and  prove  their 
love  far  better.  Mrs.  Shelley,  of  course,  knows  no  instance  in 
England  of  uncles  providing  homes  for  their  nephews  and 
nieces,  or  educating  them,  or  setting  them  up  in  life.  But  she 
has  seen  them  caress  them  in  Italy  under  the  roof  of  a  common 
parent.  How  happy  must  those  children  be,  to  be  the  object  of 
such  fond  affection  !  happy  sua  si  bona  norint.  But  the  time 
must  come  when  some  of  the  daughters  will  live — '  essentially 
strangers’ — under  another  roof,  and  the  sons  will  grow  ripe, 
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and  rot  in  idleness  at  home,  because  tlie  customs  of  society  do 
not  allow  them  to  forth  and  earn  an  honourable  maintenance 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  or  the  labour  of  their  brain.  It 
certainly  has  its  d«ark  side  tos  respects  morality,  that  the  customs 
of  English  society  induce  young  men  to  postpone  marriage  till 
they  can  maintain  a  family,  on  what  is  certainly  an  artificial 
scale  of  respectability ;  but  to  learn  to  wdnit  excesses  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  Italy  lead,  which  almost  entirely  prevent  the  marriage 
of  the  younger  sons  of  noble  families,  by  shutting  up  the  re¬ 
sources  of  private  enterprize  and  diligence,  w  e  must  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  annals  of  that  country.  How  much  it  has  to  do 
with  cicisbeism  may  be  easily  imagined.  And  what  can  the 
public  spirit  of  a  people  be  w  orth,  who  have  so  little  private 
independence?  \V hat  she  says  afterwards  is  very  wflrirc :  ^Un¬ 
married  women  all  over  the  continent  have  so  much  the  worst 
of  it,  that  few  remain  single.  How  they  contrive  to  dispose  of 
their  girls,  now^  convents  are  in  disuse,  I  cannot  tell :  but  as  I 
have  said,  there  arc  not  so  many  as  with  us,  [why  not  ?]  and 
they  usually  contrive  to  marry.’  This  completes  the  picture, 
certainly,  and  w  e  are  therefore  glad  to  find  a  saving  clause  at 
last.  For  the  rest  ^  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  behind  the 
scenes,  and  though,  as  I  have  said,  their  morality  is  not  ours, 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  much  both  to  respect  and  love  among 
the  Italians.’  We  hope  so  too,  and  should  be  very  loth  to 
blame  Mrs.  Shelley  for  endeavouring,  under  the  influence  of 
such  an  impression,  to  say  what  she  can  in  their  favour,  but  she 
very  far  exceeded  the  proper  bounds,  when  to  exalt  them  by 
comparison,  she  used  a  tone  of  irony  in  describing  the  domestic 
life  and  virtues  of  her  native  land. 

While  at  Florence,  the  productions  of  the  Florentine  school 
naturally  occupied  a  large  share  of  attention.  Ghirlandajo, 
Fra  Angelico,  Poccetti,  Michael  Angelo,  here  bore  sway.  Many 
of  our  author’s  remarks,  though  she  makes  no  pretension  to 
connoisseurship,  arc  conceived  in  a  fine  spirit.  There  is  great 
truth  in  the  following  paragraphs  ; — 

‘  Such  is  the  spirit  that  animates  the  earlier  school  of  Florence.  But 
as  painting  became  more  of  an  art,  and  grew  to  represent  domestic 
seenes  and  portraits,  artists  broke  from  the  confinement  of  mere  religious 
subjects,  or  treated  them  in  a  mundane  manner.  Tlien  it  was  that  their 
imagination  so  degenerated,  that  they  had  recourse  to  portraits  to  repre¬ 
sent  Christ,  the  virgin,  and  the  saints  ;  some  of  them  even  fall  so  far 
from  the  ideal  of  sinless  chastity,  as  to  paint  their  mistresses,  and 
women  of  unworthy  life ;  offering  to  the  worship  of  the  pious,  the  image 
of  mere  physical  beauty,  without  the  superior  grandeur  of  moral  excel¬ 
lence. 

‘  I  must  confess  that  any  rules  (except  the  immutable  laws  of  moral 
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rectitude)  that  tend  to  limit  the  objects  on  which  man  is  to  exercise  his 
faculty  of  the  imagination,  appear  to  me  contrary  to  the  scope  of  our 

creation . Bigotry  is  ever  to  be  eschewed  in  all  that  pertwns  to 

man  ;  to  confine  painters  to  one  class  of  pictures,  is  to  turn  some  who 
would  be  great,  if  allowed  to  originate  subjects  of  a  lower  grade,  into 
tame  copyists,  and  humble,  lifeless  imitators  of  the  thoughts  of  others. 
As  well  insist  that  all  poets  should  write  hymns  and  heroic  poetn',  as 
that  painters  should  confine  the  pencil  to  the  delineation  of  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  religious  mysticism. 

‘  The  genuine  school  of  Christian  idealism  is  for  the  present  come  to 
an  end.  And  I  confess,  as  far  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  that  it 
strikes  me  that  the  Germans  of  the  present  day,  who  are  endeavouring 
to  revive  it,  fall  into  the  same  mistake  as  our  sculptors,  who  employ 
themselves  in  imitating  the  ancients  ; — they  are  good  copyists,  but  are 
never  original.  And  what  appears  to  prove  this  is,  that  the  Germans  are 
not  content  with  endeavouring  to  reproduce  that  composed  and  severe 
expression  which  the  earlier  painters  yet  knew  how  to  ally  to  vitality  in 
its  highest  sense,  but  they  return  to  the  dry  colouring  and  meagre  com¬ 
position,  which  is  the  chief  defect  of  the  infancy  of  painting.’ — vol.  ii. 
pp.  148—150. 

We  conjecture  that  the  three  Titians  seen  by  Mrs.  Shelley 
in  the  roof  of  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute,  at  Venice,  and  which,  she  says,  overpaid  her  for  twisting 
her  neck  to  look  at  them,  mainly  preserved  herself  from 
the  artistic  bigotry  she  disapproves  in  the  preceding  extract. 
At  Berlin  and  Dresden  she  was  quite  in  love  with  RaphaeFs 
early  style,  and  few  pictures  had  much  charm  for  her  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  in  which  angelical  simplicity  and  devotion 
were  expressed.  Of  these  Titians,  which  represent  respectively 
David's  victory  over  Goliath,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  the 
death  of  Abel,  she  says  :  ^  Methinks  they  ought  to  convert  the 
exclusive  admirer  of  the  mystic  school,  who  would  confine  paint¬ 
ing  to  the  expression  of  one — it  is  true,  the  most  exalted,  among 
the  passions — adoration,  love,  and  contemplation  of  divine  per¬ 
fection.  These  paintings  are,  what  surely  pictures  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  be,  dramatic  in  the  highest  sense.  They  tell  a  story. 
They  represent  scenes  with  unsurpassed  truth  and  vigour.'  The 
description  of  them  which  follows  is  very  good,  and  it  is  a  great 
merit  in  all  Mrs.  Shelley's  criticisms  on  works  of  art,  that 
though  unpretending,  they  always  direct  attention  to  that 
wherein  the  true  character  of  the  work  consists.  It  is  evident 
that  her  own  leaning  stiU  is  in  favour  of  the  mystic  school. 

We  must  omit  sdl  notice  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  descriptions  of 
Italian  scenery,  many  of  which  are  beautiful,  and  very  different 
from  the  meagre  references  of  her  first  volume,  as  well  as  of  the 
curiosities  and  works  of  art  in  Rome,  and  content  ourselves  with 
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a  very  partial  view  of  the  account  which  slie  has  given  of  recent 
literature,  and  particularly  of  the  revolution  in  the  literary  taste 
of  the  Italians,  which  brought  the  romantic  style  into  vogue. 

*  This  began  in  1818,  when  Berchet,  a  poet  of  merit,  descended  sud¬ 
denly  into  the  arena,  throwing,  by  way  of  challenge,  a  translation  of  the 
Leonora  of  Burgher,  [Biirger]  accompanied  by  an  essay,  discarding  the 
old  models,  and  planting  a  new  banner,  beneath  the  shadow  of  which 
the  flower  of  the  Italian  youth  eagerly  crowded  to  contend,  displaying 
the  more  enthusiasm,  because  under  this  literary  discussion  was  hid  the 
hope  of  regenerating  the  political  opinion  of  Italy.  The  classists  [clas¬ 
sicists]  were  not  slow  in  meeting  the  attack  ;  and  when  they  found  their 
authority,  which  had  been  respected  for  centuries,  was  in  danger  of 
being  overthrown,  they  hurried  to  the  rescue.  Monti  fought  with  them. 
Angry  epithets,  ridicule,  abuse,  were  bandied  about  by  both  parties  in 
the  ardour  of  tight.  Book  succeeded  to  book  :  pamphlets  and  articles 
poured  furiously  down,  each  breathing  the  ire  of  an  earlier  and  more 
uncivilized  age.  The  Romanticists  wished  to  banish  the  mythology — to 
make  poetry  patriotic — that  is,  founded  on  national  faith,  chronicles,  and 
sympathies.  They  added  example  to  precept.  Berchet  published  a 
volume  of  odes,  which  met  with  eminent  success.  The  subjects  were 
Italian,  and  breathed  great  force  of  passion  and  feeling.  Grossi,  the 
rival,  or  rather,  as  he  calls  himself,  the  pupil  of  Manzoni,  commenced 
with  ‘  Ildegonda,*  a  tale  in  verse,  founded  on  a  Milanese  story,  which 
was  received  with  immense  applause.  Manzoni  published  his  ‘  Carmag- 
nola,*  Pellico  his  *  Francisca  da  Rimini,*  and  *  Eufemio  da  Messina.* 
Pellico,  afterwards  so  sadly  celebrated  for  his  misfortunes,  was,  at  this 
time,  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Count  Porro.  He  projected  founding  a  pe¬ 
riodical  work,  which  should  serve  as  a  common  link  between  the  writers 
of  every  state  in  Italy.  Porro  and  Gonfalonier!  seconded  him,  and 
hence  arose  a  periodical  publication  named  ‘  El  Conciliatore.*  Gioga 
Romagnosi,  Manzoni,  Grossi,  Berchet,  and  Montani  contributed  to  its 
success,  without  mentioning  the  political  contributions  of  Gonfalonieri, 
Porro,  Pecchio,  Arrivabene,  and  many  others,  who  were  then  secretly  con¬ 
spiring  against  the  government,  and  preparing  the  ill-starred  revolution  of 
1820  and  1821.  The  first  number  of  the  ‘  Conciliatore*  was  published 
on  Thursday,  the  3d  of  September,  1818 — it  came  to  an  end  in  1820. 
From  its  birth  the  Austrian  government  had  decreed  its  extinction ;  but 
its  short  life  was  yet  glorious,  since  it  excited  the  public  mind  to  free 
discussion,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  letters. 

*  Manzoni  rose  into  notice  as  the  poet  of  this  party.  His  sacred 
hymns,  and  his  tragedy  of  *  Carmagnola,*  appeared  at  the  time  when 
the  literary  war  raged  hottest.  His  poems  were  received  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  ‘  Carmagnola*  and  *  Adelchi*  were  hailed  as  national  dramatic 
dramas  ;  their  fame  spread  into  Germany  and  France,  Goethe  speaks  of 
them  as  making  ‘  a  serious  and  profound  impression,  such  as  great  pic¬ 
tures  of  human  nature  must  always  create.*  *  Let  the  poet,  he  says, 
*  continue  to  disdain  the  feeble  and  vulgar  portions  of  human  passion, 
and  attempt  only  such  high  arguments  as  excite  deep  and  generous 
emotions.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  194 — 196. 
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Manzoni’s  history  is  singular.  Brought  up  as  a  child  ou  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Como,  he  afterwards  went  with  his  mother 
to  France,  and  lived  with  her  at  Paris  for  some  years.  Return¬ 
ing  in  1808  to  Milan,  he  soon  after  married  a  protestant  ladv, 
the  daughter  of  a  banker  at  Geneva.  This  lady,  however,  visit¬ 
ing  Rome  with  her  husband,  became  a  convert  to  Romanism, 
and  through  her  earnestness,  Maiizoni  himself  was  brought  over 
from  his  mere  formalism  to  that  sincere  and  zealous  profession 
of  Catholicism,  which  his  writings  uniformly  breathe. 

Another  eminent  poet  of  modern  Italy  is  Niccolini,  the  writer 
of  ^  Polixena,’  and  some  other  tragedies,  written  on  the  classic 
model,  but  more  distinguished  as  the  author  of  the  ^Fosca- 
rini,’  in  which  he  led  the  way  in  adapting  great  national  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  Italian  stage,  and  realized  the  most  flattering  suc¬ 
cess.  Mrs.  Shellev  mentions  some  circumstances  connected 
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with  his  second  effort  in  the  same  line,  which  are  worth  tran¬ 
scribing. 

*  The  *  Foscarini/  a  national  subject,  in  w’hich  he  paints,  in  the  live¬ 
liest  and  blackest  colours,  the  dark  tyranny  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy, 
had  a  success  on  the  stage  previously  unexampled  in  Italy.  Tlie  enthu¬ 
siasm  spread  among  every  rank  of  society  ;  country  people,  farmers  and 
labourers  from  the  environs  of  Florence,  were  seen  mingled  with  the 
lower  classes  of  citizens,  besieging  the  avenues  of  the  theatres  for  hours 
before  the  opening  of  the  doors.  Animated  by  this  success,  Niccolini 
composed  the  ‘  Sicilian  Vespers,*  which  is,  in  fact,  a  protest  in  favour  of 
Italy.  This  drama  was  received  with  transports  of  enthusiasm.  Tlie 
French  secretary  of  legation,  M.  de  la  None,  had  the  folly  to  complain 
to  the  Tuscan  government  of  certain  expressions  levelled  against  the 
French  nation.  The  Austrian  minister  laughed  at  his  application,  and 
saw  through  the  artifice.  Vous  ne  voyezpas,  he  said,  que  si  Vaddresse  est 
d  vous,  le  contenu  est  pour  mot.  An  interesting  and  sad  incident  occurred 
on  the  first  representation  of  this  play.  The  mother  of  Niccolini,  an 
aged  woman,  insisted  on  being  present — the  immense  success  and  triumph 
of  her  son  were  too  much  for  her — she  w’as  carried  dying  out  of  the 
theatre,  and  only  survived  two  days.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  203,  204. 

The  copious  extracts  we  have  given  from  these  volumes  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  their  ow  n  judgment  respecting  them. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  narrative  of  the  first  tour  is  very 
inferior  to  that  of  the  second,  and  w  e  are  really  unable  to  see 
any  sufficient  reason,  looking  at  the  reader’s  interest  only,  why 
the  former  tour,  or  the  German  portion  of  the  second,  should 
have  been  published.  It  is  clear  that  the  author  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  worth  her  while  to  get  that  knowledge  of  Germany,  or 
of  the  German  language,  which  was  necessary  to  give  interest  to 
her  book,  or  to  secure  her  from  mistakes.  In  consequence  of 
this,  we  find  her,  (vol.  i.  p.  206,)  after  stating  that  at  Fulda  she 
was  sliown  some  subterranean  vaults  ‘  in  which  Aniaschiadus,  a 
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saint  and  confessor,  lived,’  she  thinks  they  said,  ‘  for  seven  vears 
hid  from  the  persecution  of  the  Arians,’  adding  that  she  speaks 
in  doubt,  for  lier  guide  was  German,  and  she  could  only  guess 
at  his  meaning.  From  the  same  cause,  as  we  suppose,  slic  tells 
us  '  that  Luther’s  cell  at  Erfurt  is  preserved  as  when  he  lived  in 
it,’  the  fact  being  that  the  walls  have  been  since  entirely  covered 
with  tapestry,  and  that  the  cell  contains  no  memoriais  of  him 
which  are  not  of  a  date  posterior  to  his  occupation  of  the  cells, 
as  for  instance,  his  own  copy  of  his  translation  of  the  Jlible,  his 
pocket  Testament,  his  table  and  writing  apparatus,  and 
fly  leaves  taken  from  his  folio  Bible,  which,  as  containing  some 
autograph  inscriptions  of  Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  and  one  or 
two  other  friends,  with  his  own,  have  been,  for  security,  framed 
and  glazed,  and  are  now  hung  in  the  recess  of  the  window. 
In  page  206,  again,  she  speaks  of  her  hopes  of  ascending  the 
Elbe  as  far  as  Prague,  being  defeated  by  the  dry  season.  As 
Prague  is  on  the  Mulda,  not  the  Elbe,  we  must  relieve  the  *  dry 
season’  of  the  heavy  charge  of  disappointing  a  lady.  We  are 
sorry  to  point  out  mere  inaccuracies,  but  the  earliest  reformers 
did  not  spring  up  in  Prague,  as  stated  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  2.  (for 
AVicklitfe,  whose  writings  were  spread  in  -Bohemia  very  soon 
after  his  decease,  through  the  intercourse  of  that  country  with 
England,  in  consequence  of  Richard  the  Second’s  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  preceded  him  by  several  years;)  and  lluss 
was  not  born  at  Prague,  as  she  intimates,  (page  S,)  but  at  the 
village  of  Hussinetz.  But  one,  (Konigstein)  not  some^  of  the 
highest  rocks  in  Saxon  Switzerland,  has  been  used  iis  a  fortress; 
the  French,  indeed,  tried  for  a  short  time  to  assail  it  from 
Lilienstein  with  a  few  cannon,  but  without  success.  AVe  must 
likew  ise  object  to  Alstadt,  for  Altstadt,  Drink -gelt,  for  Trinkgeld, 
Swansikers  for  Zwanzigers,  Kirch -wasser  for  Kirsch-wasser, 
Kutcher  for  Kutschcr,  w  hich  we  noticed  among  several  other 
errors  of  the  same  kind ;  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  our 
old  friend  Albertus  Magnus  mystified  as  ‘  Albert  the  Great.’ 

We  are  also  sorry  to  find  such  a  piece  of  cant  as  the  following: 
(vol.  i.  p.  12,)  ^  God  has  not  reduced  our  dwelling  place— as 
Puritans  would  his — to  a  bjire  meeting  house.’  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Puritans  recognized  God’s  presence  everywhere,  and 
w  ere  just  as  fond  of  natural  scenery  as  other  people  :  although 
it  certainly  never  entered  into  their  minds  to  account  any 
temple  made  with  hands,  however  lieautified,  a  fit  abode  for 
Him  who  fills  heaven  and  earth  with  his  presence,  or  in  the  face 
of  our  Lord’s  explicit  statement  in  John  iv.  21,  23,  24,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  special  holiness  of  any  edifice  as  his  reputed  dwelling- 
place.  But  perhaps  Mrs.  Shelley  had  no  objection  to  a  little 
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fling  at  the  Puritiiiis.  Iligh-churchmen  and  infidels  have  this 
appetite  in  common. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  deductions,  we  can  speak  of  the 
work,  but  principally  the  second  volume,  as  containing  manv 
interesting  details.  The  contents  are  varied,  the  descriptions 
often  picturesque,  and  the  observations  upon  manners,  art,  and 
literature  in  many  instances  instructive. 


Art.  VII.  The  History  of  Christianity  from  its  Promulgation  to  its  Legal 
Establishment  in  the  Roman  Empire.  By  W.  Cooke  Tavlor,  LLl). 
London  :  Parker. 

The  period  to  which  this  volume  relates,  forms  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  era  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats  is  perhaps  the  most  solemn  and  deeply-interesting  which 
could  secure  the  attention  of  the  writer.  If,  instead  of  living 
above  eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  coming  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  w  e  could  suppose  ourselves  anticipating  his  approach, 
and  could  put  back  the  dial  of  the  world's  history  all  the  space 
that  hjis  intervened  since  his  advent,  how  complete  and  exten¬ 
sive  would  be  the  change  in  ourselves,  our  countrv",  and  the 
nations  of  the  earth  around  us.  And,  if  alive  at  the  hour  of  his 
coming,  w  e  had  been  permitted  to  live  on  to  the  present  age, 
and  as  silent,  impartial,  and  constant  spectators  to  mark  the 
progress  of  that  ‘  kingdom  which  cometh  not  with  observation,' 
and  by  something  higher  than  human  intelligence  to  perceive 
all  the  influence  which  has  been  exerted  by  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  how  much  reason  must  we  have  seen  for  gratitude 
that  the  Messiah  ever  came.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  religion  inereases,  and  we  study  its  benign 
results,  we  shall  be  glad  that  our  lot  has  been  fixed  so  many 
years  after  the  advent  of  its  author,  and  that  we  are  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  every  day,  in  increasing  number,  it 
is  pouring  into  the  lap  of  man. 

The  historj"  of  Christianity  during  the  period  even  of  its  child¬ 
hood,  is  a  theme  of  no  common  dimensions,  which  eidarges  to 
our  view  as  the  mind  contemplates  it,  and  as  the  period  of  its 
existence  advances.  It  is  distinct  from  the  history  of  Christians, 
whether  those  who  have  worthily  or  unworthily  borne  so  illus¬ 
trious  a  name.  That  might  be  called  with  propriety  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  employing  the  word  church  according 
to  the  acceptation  which  it  has  received  through  so  many  ages. 
The  history  of  Christianity  presents  a  more  extensive  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  the  narrative  of  the  publication,  the  development, 
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the  continued  and  progressive  effect  of  truths,  peculiar  to  this 
one  system,  which,  ever  since  tlie  moment  of  their  promulga¬ 
tion,  have  been  accomplishing  the  mightiest  results  j  changing, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  the  very  natures  of  men,  and  in  others* 
more  numerous  than  the  former,  partially  regulating  their 
thoughts,  controlling  their  actions,  and  determining  the  forms 
of  their  social  order  and  condition.  To  trace  completely  the 
effect  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  necessary  minutely  to  under¬ 
stand  the  spiritual  history  of  every  man  born  since  its  publi¬ 
cation  ;  to  analyse  the  complex  motives  which  have  formed  his 
character,  and  determine  how  many  of  them,  wliether  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  to  the  spirit  itself,  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  the  Messiah  on  the  earth ;  to  enumerate  all 
the  outward  conditions  of  being, — the  circumstances  of  human 
life — and  ascertain  how  far  in  every  individual  case  these  liave 
been  influenced  immediately  or  remotely  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  same  great  event.  The  beginnings  of  such  a  process  can 
only  be  discerned  by  an  infinite  mind,  but  even  now  in  our 
world  it  has  been  so  far  accomplished  as  in  many  places  to  be 
perceptible  by  human  observers,  and  reason  is  capable  of  in¬ 
forming  us  that  although  Christianity  is  not  yet  universally 
promulgated,  it  may  exert  some  power  in  determining  the 
character  and  condition  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  eartli. 

Of  this  extensive  and  noble  theme.  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor  has 
selected  a  part.  lie  has  confined  himself  to  the  History  of 
Christianity  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence,  until  the 
fatal  period  of  its  legal  establishment  in  tlie  Roman  empire. 
We  would  not  wish  to  make  any  formal  objection  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  which  our  author  has  seen  fit  here  to  employ,  but  deem  it 
proper  to  observe  that  it  was  Christianity  only  as  associated  with 
human  imperfection  and  sin  which  was  taken  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Roman  Power.  It  is  a  subject  of  grateful  reflection, 
that  whilst  Christianity  in  its  own  most  solemn  laws  repudiates 
any  alliance  between  itself  and  the  meagre  forms  of  earthly 
greatness,  it  is  likewise  as  a  system  of  divine  truth  of  so  subtle, 
ethereal,  and  pure  a  nature,  as  to  be  incapable  of  a  complete, 
amalgamation  with  meaner  elements.  It  is  free  and  incorrup¬ 
tible  as  the  light  of  heaven,  and  eludes  the  grasp  of  those  who 
would  arrest  and  confine  it  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  It 
is  tlius  defended  alike  from  the  malice  of  its  enemies  and  the 
false  kindness  of  its  friends.  Herein  Christianity  is  distinct 
from  a  church.  A  church,  which  is  an  assembly  of  sinful, 
though  professedly  renewed  men,  may  become  corrupt,  and 
yield  itself,  perhaps  even  with  unanimity  on  the  part  of  its 
members,  to  the  degradation  of  becoming  the  slave  of  the  civil 
power.  An  union  of  churches,  no  longer  retaining  their  iude- 
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pendence  of  each  other,  but  subject  to  one  ecclesiastical  goveni- 
raent,  having  over  them  a  peculiar  body  of  men  as  clergy,  and 
forming  themselves  into  one  corporation,  may  call  itself,  thus 
extended,  a  church,  and  may  be  equally  liable  to  the  same 
general  corruption.  Suppose  that  a  church,  so  numerous  and 
extensive  as  to  be  without  a  rival,  should  yield  itself  to  a  cove¬ 
nant  with  the  state;  in  that  case  Christianity, — the  ever  living  truth 
of  God, — would  pass  beyond  its  boundaries,  and  within  indivi¬ 
dual  minds,  scattered  at  intervals  nearer  or  more  remote, 
would  maintain  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God. 
And,  moreover,  throughout  that  heterogeneous  mass  formed  by 
the  union  of  a  church  with  a  state,  there  would  remain  the 
authority  of  spiritual  truth  quite  distinct  from  that  of  its 
spurious  representative.  Now  this  was  exactly  realized  in  the 
union  of  the  church  with  the  Roman  power.  Happily  it  has 
never  yet  been  within  the  reach  of  man^s  ingenuity  so  to  con¬ 
fine  the  influence  of  religious  truth  within  any  one  body,  how¬ 
ever  numerous,  as  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  own  purposes. 
However  man  may  have  partially  succeeded  in  his  efforts,  the 
Almighty,  by  laws  of  being  which  can  never  be  broken,  has  taken 
care  that  all  his  spiritual  children  shall  not  together  toil  in 
ignominious  thraldom,  but  that  some  shall  ever  be  free  to 
assert  the  supremacy  of  heaven,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights,  and 
attempt  the  rescue  of  their  enslaved  brethren.  The  invisibility 
of  that  catholic  church,  which  is  spiritually  and  indestructibly 
one,  and  which  is  the  only  proper  embodiment  of  Christianity, 
is  a  secure  defence  against  the  aggressions  of  foes  or  the  inju¬ 
ries  of  friends.  A  church  or  churches  may  betray  the  purity 
and  freedom  of  truth — but  these  will  be  cherished  and  pre¬ 
served  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  individuals,  who,  as 
recognised  by  an  omniscient  eye,  together  constitute  the 
one  spiritual  and  invisible  church,  the  members  of  which  may 
be  found  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  most  un¬ 
worthy  or  the  holiest  communities.  The  alliance  effected  by 
the  civil  power  of  Rome  was  truly  between  it  and  a  degenerate 
church,  which,  although  retaining  formal  unit\%  was  by  no 
means  a  complete  or  sincere  representative  of  the  genuine 
Christianity  even  of  its  own  age,  and  between  whom  and 
*  pure  and  undefiled  religion,^  the  distinction  became  con¬ 
tinually  more  palpable  and  clear.' 

Dr.  Taylor  has  displayed  great  skill  and  care  in  the  treatment 
of  so  extensive  a  subject,  within  so  small  a  space.  His  work 
consists  only  of  350  pages  foolscap  octavo,  and  forms  a  valuable 
volume,  of  a  ver}"  convenient  size.  We  have  often  observed  in 
less  skillful  writers,  that,  if  their  matter  is  ample,  and  the  topics 
of  which  they  treat  numerous,  a  small  volume  from  them  is 
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likely  to  resemble  a  copious  table  of  contents,  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  being  with  equal  abruptness,  introduced  and  abandoned. 
This  evil  Dr.  Taylor  has  most  successfully  avoided.  His  work, 
though  various  in  its  subjects,  and  small  in  its  size,  has  the 
merit  of  a  continued  narrative.  It  consists  of  seventeen  chaj). 
ters,  terminating  with  the  destruction  of  the  AVestern  empire. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Dickenson,  late  bishop  of 
Meath.  Three  chapters  may  be  considered  as  introductory, 
presenting  the  reader  with  sketches  of  the  condition  of  the 
pagan  w’orld;  the  Jewish  religion;  and  the  preparation  for 
Christianity  in  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter  is  highly  valuable  and  instructive,  presenting,  in  a  plain  and 
popular  style,  the  substance  of  many  learned  treatises  respecting 
the  origin  and  progress  of  idolatry.  Dr.  Taylor  appears  to  assign 
a  very  early  date  to  the  rise  of  idolatrous  worship  after  the  flood, 
and  gives  his  sanction  to  the  opinion  that  ‘  the  tower  of  Babel 
was  designed  to  be  the  centre  and  citadel  of  one  great  idolatrous 
church  and  empire,  and  the  means  employed  by  Providence  for 
the  frustration  of  such  a  project  was  a  disturbance  of  the 
uniformity  of  religious  worship.’  lie  adduces  a  note  from 
Hinds’s  Christianity,  a  book  from  which  he  has  several  quota¬ 
tions,  Jissertingthat  miraculous  confusion  of  tongues  is  certainly 

not,  we  should  suppose,  likely,  from  the  strong  marks  which  the 
several  languages  retain  of  a  common  original,  and  of  their 
difference  being  the  graducal  results  of  the  dispersion.’  From 
the  opinion  thus  expressed  in  the  note,  wc  entirely  dissent,  and 
even  doubt  the  probability  of  the  city  and  tower  of  Babel  in  the 
first  instance  having  had  anything  to  do  with  idolatrous  worship, 
though  subsequently,  perhaps,  appropriated  to  such  a  purpose. 
At  the  sjime  time,  the  former  opinion  seems  to  us  of  the  more 
importance,  as  requiring  an  interpretation  of  the  words  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  which  they  do  not  legitimately  admit.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  expression  confusion  of  lip,  to  signify  religious  worship, 
and  so  far  from  the  study  of  languages  justifying  the  idea  of  a 
gradual  difference  having  arisen  anjongst  them,  it  l)ear8  testimony 
to  the  probability  of  an  abrupt  and  sudden  change  in  corrobo¬ 
ration  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  scriptural  narrative.  This 
agreement  between  fact,  as  ascertained  by  the  researches  of 
science,  and  divine  revelation  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost  sight  of; 
and  wc  look  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  on  a  surmise  which  is 
both  in  opposition  to  the  natunal  meaning  of  the  divine  work, 
and  contrarv’  to  the  indications  of  the  phenomena  of  langmige. 
In  the  admirable  lectures  of  Dr.  M  iseman  on  the  Connection  of 
Science  with  Revealed  Religion,  this  subject  is  discussed  with 
great  learning  and  ability,  and  the  testimonies  of  philologists, 
who  in  their  enquiries  were  without  prepossession  in  favour  of 
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the  narrative  of  Moses,  are  adduced  to  prove  the  agreeiiieut  be« 
tween  the  facts  of  science  and  the  record  of  revelation.  With 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  city  and  tower  of  Babel,  we  think  it 
to  have  been  that  of  forming  the  centre  of  an  universal  monar¬ 
chy  rather  than  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  testimony  of 
the  Jewish  rabbis,  indeed,  favours  the  latter  opinion ;  but  it  is 
supplementary^,  if  not  contradictory,  to  the  statement  in  Gene¬ 
sis,  in  which  the  design  is  declared  to  have  been  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  and  fame  of  the  projectors. 

Dr.  Taylor  proceeds,  after  these  introductory  chapters,  to 
carry  on  the  history  during  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
The  subjects  of  the  following  chapters  are — Christ  the  subject 
of  Christianity ;  the  history  of  Christianity  during  the  lifetime 
of  its  founder ;  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  preach¬ 
ing  exclusively  to  the  Jews ;  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  distinctions  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
converts ;  notices  of  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  a])ostles, 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  second  of  these  chapters 
we  consider  the  feeblest  which  the  book  contains.  It  is  not 
what  it  professes  to  be ;  the  facts  in  our  Lord^s  life  being  either 
entirely  omitted,  or  passed  by  with  very  brief  comments,  whilst 
the  space  is  occupied  with  very  long  quotations  from  Archbishop 
Whateley’s  '  Sermons,^  and  Hindses  ‘  Christianity.’  One  extract 
alone  from  the  archbishop’s  sermon  on  the  marriage  at  Cana  in 
Galilee  occupies  not  less  than  twelve  pages,  a  space  which, 
although  employed  in  the  explanation  of  the  first  miracle  per¬ 
formed  by  Christ,  is  very  disproportionate  to  the  remainder  of 
Dr.  Tavlor’s  work.  The  extract  also  contains,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  an  exposition  of  that  miracle,  which  is,  indeed,  deeply  inte¬ 
resting,  but  in  some  parts  dubious  and  fanciful ;  the  archbishop 
discovering  in  the  water  and  wine  a  reference  to  the  two  sym¬ 
bolical  rites  of  Christianity.  The  opinion  of  such  a  writer,  our 
readers  may  be  assured,  is  not  presented  without  some  evidence 
in  its  favour ;  we  must  leave  them  to  decide  w  hether  it  is  sutli- 
ciently  strong  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  conclusion. 

The  chapter  which  follows,  on  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
churches  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  one.  From  it  we  select  a  passage,  which  may  enable 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  estimate  of  the  author’s  merits.  It 
gives  us  an  outline  of  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  in  the 
early  church,  and  the  abuses  which  arose  out  of  it : — 

*  The  pure  lives  of  the  Christians  did  not  save  them  from  persecution ; 
the  ver)*  letter  that  bears  such  honourable  testimony  to  their  character, 
lK)ints  them  out  as  fit  objects  of  punishment  on  account  of  their  ‘  con¬ 
tumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy.’  The  great  success  of  Christianity, 
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which  is  also  noticed  in  this  document,  a))pears  to  Ik?  the  reason  why 
the  heathen  raged  so  furiously.  ‘  This  contagious  superstition,*  says 
Pliny,  *  is  not  confined  to  the  cities  only,  hut  has  spread  its  infection 
among  the  country  villages.*  He  goes  on  to  lament  that  the  temples 
had  been  almost  deserted  in  Asia,  that  the  sacred  solemnities  had  been 
intermitted,  and  that  there  was  no  demand  for  victims  to  offer  in  sacri¬ 
fice.  This  change  must  have  greatly  diminished  the  gains  of  those  who, 
like  Demetrius  of  Kphesus,  derived  employment  from  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  idolatry ;  and  it  must  also  have  excited  the  rage  of  the 
rabble,  when  they  ceased  to  he  gratified  with  pompous  shows  and 
splendid  processions.  Hence  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Christians 
were  exposed  from  the  Gentiles  were  not  always  authorized  by  the 
magistrates  and  emperors ;  they  were  frequently  outbreaks  of  po{)ular 
prejudice  and  fury,  excited  by  interested  calumny,  and  continued  by 
sheer  ignorance.  *  Hence  it  happened  that  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  two 
conspicuous  objects,  which  would  have  been  insufficient  and  weak  as  a 
political  measure  for  suppressing  the  sects,  was  often  enough  to  stay 
persecution.* 

‘  Martyrdom,  under  such  circumstances,  was  like  the  fabled  self-devo¬ 
tion  of  Curtius ;  the  martyr  died  a  witness  for  the  truth,  hut  he  also 
died  to  protect  the  church  by  giving  its  enemies  an  object  on  which  to 
exhaust  their  rage.  The  bishop  died  to  save  his  flock,  the  presbyter*8 
life  was  sacrificed  for  his  congregation. 

‘  At  such  a  time  the  feelings  of  a  martyr  must  have  l)een  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  a  soldier  volunteering  on  a  forlorn  hope ;  he  w’as 
almost  sure  to  fall,  hut  his  death  was  the  only  means  of  ensuring  victory. 
These  circumstances  filled  the  early  martyrs  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
almost  amounting  to  a  thirst  for  death,  which  can  scarcely  l)e  compre¬ 
hended  without  a  diligent  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  age,  and 
the  circumstances  by  w’hich  they  were  surrounded.  Ignatius  may  he 
said  to  have  courted  martyrdom  when  he  presented  himself  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  but  ambition  of  fame  or  a  desire  of  being  reverenced 
after  death  had  no  share  in  his  motives.  Trajan  had  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  reign  permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  some  of  those 
hursts  of  popular  violence  ever  ready  to  break  out  against  the  Christians. 
His  arrival  at  Antioch  was  therefore  regarded  by  the  bishop,  Ignatius, 
as  a  warning  of  imminent  peril  to  the  church.  He  boldly  met  the 
danger  by  presenting  himself  to  the  emperor,  and  asserting  the  divinity 
of  Christ  before  his  tribunal.  Sentence  of  condemnation  w’as  pronounced 
against  him  in  the  following  terms ;  ‘  Forasmuch  as  Ignatius  has  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  carries  about  witliin  himself  Him  that  was  crucified,  w’e 
command  that  he  be  carried,  bound  by  soldiers,  to  the  great  Rome, 
there  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.* 

*  As  the  Christian  communities  felt  that  the  martyrs  were  not  only 
sacrificed  for  the  truth,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  churches,  they 
naturally  held  their  memory  in  the  highest  honor.  They  assembled 
round  their  graves  at  the  anniversary'  of  their  martyrdom,  and^  there 
celebrated  divine  worship  with  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  on  the  Ix)rd  s  day; 
they  read  also  some  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  saint  whom  the\ 
commcinorated,  usually  called  ‘  the  Acts  of  the  Martyr,  and  made 
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collections  for  the  poor.  From  this  innocent  and  laudable  custom  seve¬ 
ral  evils  arose,  which  greatly  injured  the  purity  of  Christianity ;  it  some¬ 
times  produced  an  eagerness  for  martyrdom  not  quite  consistent  with 
the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  the  Christian  character ;  there  were  those 
who  ‘  gave  their  bodies  to  be  burned,  but  had  not  charity  ;*  at  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  a  martyr,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  some  feelings 
of  indignation  arising  against  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  some  antici¬ 
pations  of  di\nne  vengeance  overtaking  his  persecutors.  An  earthquake, 
a  pestilence,  or  a  famine  following  any  outbreak  of  popular  hatred,  or 
any  persecution  countenanced  by  authority,  would  be  represented  by 
heated  imaginations  as  a  display  of  God*s  righteous  anger  for  the 
slaughter  of  his  saints.  The  punishments  inflicted  on  the  Jews  for  their 
lapses  into  idolatry,  would  be  represented  as  types  of  the  vengeance 
which  was  about  to  overtake  the  entire  heathen  world,  and  these 
gloomy  presages  not  being  kept  secret,  necessarily  increased  the  alarm 
with  which  the  masses  of  the  populace  viewed  the  progress  of  a  new 
religion. 

‘  Other  corruptions  followed ;  the  ‘  acts  of  the  martyr’  were  inter¬ 
polated  with  the  vague  legends  of  tradition,  and  with  the  inventions  of 
perverted  fancy  ;  the  commemoration  gradually  lost  the  simple  character 
of  grateful  remembrance,  and  assumed  that  of  homage  or  worship,  until 
the  saints  and  martyrs  were  invested  with  somethin"  of  a  mediatorial 
character,  and  invoked  as  intercessors.* — pp.  190 — 194. 

The  subjects  of  the  remaining  chapters  are  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  Christianity  and  paganism ;  an  examination  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  great  extension  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  falla¬ 
cies  and  covert  infidelity  of  Gibbon  are  successfully  exposed ; 
the  final  contest  between  Christianity  and  paganism ;  the  early 
diWsions  in  the  Christian  church ;  the  legal  establishment  of 
Christianity  by  Constantine ;  its  progress  under  his  successors ; 
and  its  final  triumph  and  establishment  in  the  Roman  empire. 

Our  author,  with  a  mind  certainly  not  prejudiced  against  the 
clergy,  but  with  impartiality  and  historical  truth,  traces  the 
gradual  usurpation  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  after  the  days  of 
Constantine  over  the  helpless  and  divided  state,  show  ing  how, 
by  the  destruction  of  civil  liberty,  opportunity  and  strength  were 
afforded  to  an  arrogant  priesthood  in  succeeding  ages  to  prepare 
and  fasten  on  those  w'hose  fathers  had  parted  w  ith  their  outw’ard 
freedom  the  fetters  of  a  stem  religious  despotism.  In  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  important  alliance  which  subsists  between  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  and  wdiich  renders  any  subversion  of  the  one 
the  first  step  tow  ards  a  successful  inroad  on  the  other,  we  had 
intended  to  have  given  another  extract.  Our  limits,  however, 
arc  exceeded,  and  wx  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Tavlor  with 
many  thanks  for  his  excellent  volume,  in  the  hope  that  the 
public  will  appreciate  and  reward  this  addition  to  his  many 
worthy  labours. 
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Art.  Vlll.  1.  Fisher* s  Drawing-Room  Scrap  Book,  1845.  By  the  author 
of  *  The  Women  of  England.* 

2.  Fisher* s  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  1845.  By  the  author  of  *  The  Women 
of  England.* 

3.  China,  in  a  Series  of  Views,  displaying  the  Scenery,  Architecture,  and 
Social  Habits  of  that  Ancient  Empire,  Drawm  from  original  and 
authentic  sketches  by  Thomas  Allom,  Esq.  With  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notices  by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.  Vol.  HI. 
Ijondon  :  Fisher  &  Co.,  Newgate- street. 

The  presence  of  an  old  friend  is  alwjiys  welcome.  His  appear¬ 
ance  calls  lip  the  memory  of  former  days,  and  gives  promise  of 
the  renewal  of  joys  which  have  long  since  faded  :  the  familiar 
aspect  of  his  countenance  sheds  light  upon  our  spirits,  and 
enjibles  us  to  look  into  the  future  without  those  forebodings  of 
evil  which  the  trials  of  life  are  adapted  to  awaken.  Hence 
much  of  the  pleasure  with  which  we  anticipate  the  seasons  of 
social  enjoyment  that  occasionally  occur,  when  friends  arc 
brought  together,  and  the  scattered  members  of  a  family  arc 
temporarily  reunited.  The  tendencies  of  this  age  arc  somewhat 
unfriendly  to  the  maintenance  of  these  good  old  habits.  The 
abuses  to  which,  in  some  cases,  they  gave  rise,  brought  them 
into  disfavour  with  a  portion  of  the  community,  whilst  the 
necessities  of  the  present  day,  and  the  hard  struggle  for  sub¬ 
sistence  to  which  many  are  doomed,  arc  obviously  unfriendly  to 
their  maintenance.  Family  ties  are  thus  weakened,  full  play  is 
afforded  to  the  selfishness  of  human  nature,  the  feeling  of 
relationship  is  lost,  and  vrith  it  the  sense  of  obligation,  and  much 
of  the  happiness  of  life.  Such  are  the  reflections  awakened  by 
the  return  of  ChristmavS,  some  of  the  harbingers  of  which  are 
now  before  us.  These  elegant  publications,  which  herald  in  the 
'  merry  season,'  are  indicative  of  a  revolution  having  passed  over 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  our  countrymen.  The  noisy  merriment  and 
sensual  indulgence  which  formerly  characterized  the  English 
Christmas,  have  given  place  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  more 
tasteful  and  purer  enjoyments,  in  which  the  higher  features  of 
man's  nature  have  found  their  appropriate  aliment.  In  this  point 
of  view  the  class  of  Annuals  is  more  important,  and  better  worthy 
of  study  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  They,  mark  a  transi¬ 
tion,  and  while  they  leave  the  dark  region  of  sensuality  behind, 
will  themselves  terminate  in  something  better  and  more  hope¬ 
ful.  Light  and  ephemeral,  addressing  primarily  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  more  adapted  to  please  than  to  instruct,  to  wile  away  a 
winter's  hour,  than  to  store  the  mind  with  knowledge,  or  to 
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brace  its  faculties  for  action,  they  are  yet  graceful  companions, 
whose  mirth  is  innocent,  and  on  whose  beautiful  page  the  cul¬ 
tivated  eye  loves  to  rest. 

Fisher^ 8  Drawing-Room  Scrap  Book,  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class,  and  has  outlived  most  of  its  compeers.  Its  appearance 
this  year  is  more  than  usually  tasteful,  and  the  whole  get¬ 
ting  up  is  highly  creditable  to  the  publishers.  As  on 
former  occasions,  the  engravings  are  selected  from  several  illus¬ 
trated  works  issued  by  the  IMessrs.  Fisher,  and  are  therefore  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  greater  variety  than  those  of  any  other  volume. 
There  are  in  all  thirty-six  plates,  many  of  which  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  great  beauty  and  are  executed  in  the  first  style. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  beautiful  engraving  of  the  Prince  of  \Vales 
and  the  Princess  Royal,  from  a  painting  executed  by  command 
of  the  Queen. 

Mrs.  Ellis  has  executed  her  part  with  skill.  Her  poetry  is 
easy  and  graceful,  aptly  illustrative,  and  full  of  pure  Euglisli 
feeling.  The  following  stanzas  attached  to  a  splendid  engraving 
of  llheinfels,  one  of  the  finest  points  of  scenery  on  the  Rhine, 
is  but  a  fair  specimen. 


RHEINFELS. 

‘  Say  not  that  human  life  is  sad, 

When  sunny  spots  like  these  appear  ; 

And  o’er  the  wave,  so  bright  and  glad. 
Reflected  in  its  bosom  clear, 

Glides  many  a  bark,  from  morn  till  night 
Their  silvery  pathway  lost  in  light. 

‘  What  though  beneath  those  hoary  towers 
Oppression  reigned  of  yore. 

The  blood-red  flag  no  longer  lowers. 

Nor  murmurs  count  the  lingering  hours  ; 
The  tyrant’s  rule  is  o’er ; 

And  ghttering  ivy,  green  and  young. 

Hangs  where  the  warrior’s  shield  has  hung. 

*  What  though  within  yon  dungeon  deep. 
Once  beauty  wept  in  vain  ; 

I^t  old  St.  Goar  the  secret  keep. 

Nor  Rheinfels,  from  his  hoary  steep. 
Repeat  the  tale  again. 

Enough,  that  now  through  arch  and  wall 
Ten  thousand  rills  of  sunshine  fall. 

*  Enough,  that  peasant  girls  should  weave 

Rich  vintage  wreaths,  and  sing 
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With  rosy  lips,  the  songs  that  leave 
A  melody  like  spring  ; 

When  forest  birds,  in  music  clear. 

Sing  to  the  flowers  they  warble  near. 

*  What  though  the  rocks  are  wild  and  high. 

The  hollow  caves  are  still ; 

Tliere  sits  a  glorious  majesty 
Enthroned  on  every  hill ; 

And  spirit  voices  seem  to  say. 

While  pointing  to  those  ruins  grey, 

‘  Behold  the  work  of  yesterday !  * 

*  Yes,  beautiful  are  mountains  bold. 

And  valleys  deep  and  green. 

And  waves,  their  crystal  course  that  hold, 

Tliose  shadowv  banks  between  ; 

And  but  to  picture  such  a  scene. 

And  think  it  never  can  grow  old. 

Is  almost  bliss  enough,  1  ween. 

*  But,  oh  !  to  stand  upon  that  shore. 

To  watch  those  very  sails  pass  by. 

To  trace  the  sunshine  lingering  o’er 
Some  spot  ’twere  rapture  to  explore. 

And  gaze  upon  that  summer  sky — 

It  must  not,  and  it  cannot  be 

That  chariot- wheels  drag  heavily 
Through  such  a  scene,  so  soft,  so  fair. 

With  happiness  so  mirrored  there.* 

Mrs.  Ellis,  though  far  from  deficient  in  descriptive  power, 
excels  most  in  those  passages  where  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments  come  into  play.  There  is,  tlierefore,  discernible  through¬ 
out  her  writings  a  perpetual  tendency  to  these.  She  recurs  to 
tliem  as  by  instinct,  finds  them  in  every  scene,  and  evolves  from 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  creation  that  aliment  of  love  and 
devotion  which  is  specially  appropriate  to  her  woman^s  heart. 
The  following  is  full  of  just  sentiment,  and  reads  a  lesson  which 
many  seniors  would  do  well  to  heed. 

ST.  PETER’S,  ROME. - The  Holy  Fane. 

'Nina,  thine  eyes  are  drooping.  Look  not  so ; 

Straight  to  the  gilded  altar  let  us  go ; 

And  where  undying  lamps  their  splendour  cast, 

There  let  us  kneel  beneath  those  pillars  vast ; 

While  deeper  anthems  swell  upon  the  ear, 

And  incense  pours  its  perfume  far  and  near. 
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Nina,  thy  step  falls  weary  on  the  ground  : 

Cheer  thee,  my  child — look  up,  and  gaze  around. 
Have  I  not  brought  thee  from  our  distant  plain. 

To  worship  here  in  this  most  holy  fane ; 

And  feels  thy  heart  no  rapture  in  the  sight. 

Where  all  is  great  and  glorious,  rich  and  bright  ?’ 

‘  Mother,  my  step  is  weary.  I  would  kneel 
Before  some  lowlier  shrine.  I  cannot  feel 
That  God  would  hear  beneath  this  mighty  dome, 
Such  trembling  words  as  from  my  lips  would  come. 

It  seems  to  me  that  kings  should  worship  here ; 

And — dare  I  speak  it — heathen  gods  should  hear.’ 

‘  Nay,  heaven  forgive  thee,  Nina !  Say  not  so  ; 

But  o’er  the  whole  one  glance  observing  throw. 
Behold  what  sacred  forms  on  ever)"  hand, 

Angels  and  saints,  popes,  priests,  and  martyrs  stand  : 
Behold  what  faith  has  laboured,  patience  won. 

What  wealth  has  purchased,  and  what  art  has  done. 
But  hark  !  thev  come — see  how  the  banners  wave. 
Kneel,  kneel,  and  call  on  all  the  saints  to  save. 

Now  rise,  and  come  within  this  gilded  grate. 

Another  moment,  thou  may’st  be  too  late.* 

‘  Too  late,  my  mother !  ’Tis  a  fearful  w'ord. 

Is  heaven,  then,  guarded  by  a  flaming  sword  ? 

And  must  we  enter  with  this  pomp  and  show. 

Or  turn  unpardoned,  weeping  as  w"e  go  ? 

Mother,  I  know  not  why,  but  bliss  to  me 
Has  never  seemed  a  scene  of  pageantry  ; 

And  I  have  often,  as  thou  knowest  w"ell. 

Held  humble  worship  in  our  mountain  dell. 

Yes,  I  have  wandered  forth  at  eventide. 

With  none  but  thee,  sweet  mother,  by  my  side ; 

I’ve  heard  the  wind  blow  through  the  forest  trees. 
I’ve  seen  the  swell  of  ocean  in  the  breeze. 

I’ve  watched  the  opening  flowers  in  early  spring. 

And  listened  where  the  wild  bird  loves  to  sing, 

I’ve  seen  the  shadows  of  the  cypress  wave 
Beneath  the  moonlight  o’er  my  father’s  grave ; 

And  felt  more  sense  of  God’s  own  presence  there 
Than  ’mid  these  sculptured  forms  of  holy  men. 

These  walls  of  marble,  and  these  pictured  saints. 

’Fis  man  who  builds  them,  and  his  hand  that  paints.’ 


The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  edited  by  the  same  lady,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  class  for  which  it  is  designed.  ‘There  wa^s,  last 
year,’  remarks  Mrs.  Ellis,  ‘  some  complaint  of  the  volume  being 
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too  grave.  It  was  then  prepared  in  illness — this  year  in  health. 
No  apology  is  therefore  left  for  her  if  there  docs  not  breathe 
through  these  pages  a  thankful,  healthy,  and  contented  spirit !’ 
The  contents  of  the  volume  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations 
thus  excited.  The  embellishments  are  more  than  usually  varied, 
and  the  poetry  and  the  tales  will  both  interest  and  benefit  the 
juvenile  reader.  Who  does  not  sympathize  with  the  strain  of 
the  following,  entitled — 

THE  OLD  FASHIONED  HALL. 

‘  I  remember  the  sweetest  of  evening  hours 
Were  spent  in  an  old-fashioned  hall ; 

A  garden  grew  round  it,  all  spangled  with  flowers, 

And  ivy  crept  over  the  wall. 

*  People  said  it  was  haunted — that  old-fashioned  place. 

By  things  that  were  frightful  to  see  ; 

But  1  saw  nothing  worse  than  my  grandmother’s  face 
Peeping  out  when  we  climbed  the  oak  tree. 

‘  People  said  it  was  gloomy  ;  but  never  did  fire 
Burn  brighter  than  ours  on  the  hearth. 

When  we  piled  up  the  faggots  still  higher  and  higher. 

And  the  hall  echoed  loud  with  our  mirth. 

‘  Ah  !  welcome  was  spring-time  and  summer  to  those 
Who  dwelt  in  that  old-fashioned  home ; 

When  gaily  we  wandered  to  pluck  the  wild  rose, 

And  gather  the  hawthorn  in  gloom. 

*  But  lovelier  still  was  the  moonlight  that  fell 

So  soft  on  that  grey  mossy  wall  ; 

When  we  tried  not  to  hear  the  loud  nursery  bell. 

Nor  answered  my  grandmother’s  call. 

‘  For,  oh  !  it  was  pleasant  to  wander  along 
That  terrace  all  shaded  bv  vew. 

To  listen  the  nightingale’s  happiest  song. 

And  see  the  bright  moonbeams  shine  through. 

*  A  splash  in  the  water,  a  rush  of  the  wind 

As  it  swept  through  the  high  sycamore  ; 

How  it  startled  the  one  that  was  loitering  behind, 

Though  laughing  the  moment  before. 

*  Then  half,  in  our  terror,  and  half  in  our  fun, 

We  ran  to  the  window,  and  tried 
To  see  if  the  servants  their  supper  had  done. 

By  the  light  of  the  kitchen  fireside. 
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*  And  pleasant  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  dav. 

When  the  moon  shone  alone  in  the  heaven, 

To  lie  dovm  to  slumber,  and  think  as  we  lay 
That  our  mischievous  pranks  were  forgiven. 

*  Yes,  those  were  the  days  when  we  dreamed  not  of  care, 

When  pleasure  still  came  at  our  call ; 

For  warm  was  the  greeting  that  welcomed  us  there. 

In  my  grandmother’s  old-fashioned  hall.’ 

We  are  sorry  to  see  in  sueli  a  volume  an  engraving  so  false 
to  history  as  is  the  frontispiece,  entitled  ^  Oliver  Cromwell.^  It 
was  not  in  the  character  of  the  Protector  to  be  scared  by  a  like¬ 
ness  of  the  king,  nor  do  we  believe  he  ever  doubted  the  justice 
of  his  doom.  To  the  wisdom  of  his  execution  he  may  probably  have 
seen  reason  to  demur,  but  the  whole  course  of  Cromwell  belies 
the  sentiment  of  the  painter. 

China,  its  scenery,  architecture,  social  habits,  t^c,,  is  just  such 
a  volume  as  we  like.  Rich  and  beautiful,  full  of  novelty  and 
interest,  combining  the  attraction  of  the with  the  story  of 
the  traveller,  it  answers  the  double  purpose  of  enlarging  our 
knowledge,  and  gratifying  our  taste.  The  present  constitutes 
the  tliird  volume  of  the  work,  and  together  with  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  every  drawing-room  table. 


Art.  IX.  The  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  ;  with 
selections  from  his  correspondence.  By  Horace  Twiss,  Esq.,  one  of 
her  Majesty’s  Counsel.  In  three  volumes,  8vo.  London  :  Murray, 
Albermarle  street.  1844. 

Biography  is  certainly  amongst  the  most  attractive  depart¬ 
ments  of  literature :  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  when 
there  is  a  subject  before  us  connected  wdth  a  system  in  either 
politics  or  religion.  Now  Lord  Eldon  w  as  the  very  personifica¬ 
tion  of  Toryism.  lie  and  his  colleagues  in  office,  not  merely 
seemed  to  be  pillars  of  a  particular  social  fabric,  but  they  were 
the  edifice  itself — an  edifice  towards  which  the  clergy  and  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  these  realms  evermore  turned  their  eyes,  until  new’ 
times,  new  men,  and  new  principles  effected  its  utter  ruin. 
Upon  those  w  alls,  so  long  venerated  as  a  sort  of  sanctuary  within 
which  the  genius  of  the  constitution  resided,  but  where  in  fact 
only  its  counterfeit  was  installed,  we  may  now  write  Fuit  Iliuml 
Their  worshippers  indeed  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement  in 
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having  adopted  another  name ;  which,  wlietlier  it  be  a  fair  one 
or  not,  the  lapse  of  years  will  presently  show.  However  this 
may  be,  all  will  allow  that  the  volumes  before  us  arc  replete 
with  interest ;  and  whilst  we  intend,  as  usual,  to  deal  candidly 
and  freely  with  them,  we  are  happy  in  ottering  our  best  thanks 
to  the  eminent  barrister,  who  is  their  author,  and  to  the  no  less 
eminent  publisher,  who  has  ushered  them,  with  his  accustomed 
taste  and  liberality,  into  the  world.  The  entire  work  is  beauti¬ 
fully  got  up ;  and  w  ill  of  course  take  a  high  place  as  one  of  the 
standard  publications  of  the  age.  Nothing  like  it,  in  our  hum¬ 
ble  opinion,  has  illustrated  the  current  season. 

In  an  obscure  street  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1751,  was  born  John  Scott,  the  eighth  of  thirteen  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  his  father  had  by  Jane  Atkinson,  his  second  wife. 
We  may  pass  over  the  heraldic  nonsense  as  to  his  armorial 
bearings  and  ambiguous  descent.  The  worthy  tradesman, 
William  Scott,  was  a  coal-fitter,  a  person  who  conducts  sales 
between  the  owner  and  shipper  of  that  most  useful  commodity. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  every  respect  an  estimable  man, 
comfortably  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Love  Lane,  where, 
by  industry  and  unsullied  good  conduct,  he  raised  a  considerable 
fortune.  Five  pounds  had  beeh  paid  with  him,  as  an  appren¬ 
tice-fee  when  he  began  life ;  and  at  the  close  of  it,  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  leave  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  Lord  Stowell,  £24,000, 
besides  above  £4,000  or  £5,000  to  each  of  his  other  children. 
His  habits  were  plain  and  sound,  somewhat  stern  and  strict, 
but  never  degenerating  into  any  thing  like  ill-nature.  Jacky, 
as  he  was  called,  had  the  nearest  escape  possible,  when  very 
young.  His  mother,  being  in  one  of  her  confinements,  had  put 
him  into  a  go-cart  for  the  sake  of  safety ;  but  the  nurse  left  the 
room  for  something,  and  away  went  the  future  chancellor  after 
her,  tmnbling  down  a  whole  flight  of  stairs,  with  his  noisy  appa¬ 
ratus  around  him.  Happily  no  harm  ensued  beyond  fright  and 
bruises.  His  first  schoolmaster  was  one  Dominie  Warden, 
whose  peculiar  manner  of  teaching  to  read  lay  in  muffling  the 
consonants.  Our  author  intimates  that  it  was  said  to  have  been 
very  successful  with  the  learners.  It  never  struck  the  public, 
we  believe,  that  Lord  Eldon  could  be  described  as  a  good  reader. 
In  the  house  of  lords  he  was  always  thought  to  mumble  his 
words,  on  ordinary  occasions ;  and  when  he  grew'  excited,  he 
rather  mouthed  them.  His  manner  in  delivering  the  royal 
speeches  never  appeared  remarkable  either  way.  It  was  indeed, 
in  one  sense,  strictly  conservative ;  inasmuch  as  it  abjured  im¬ 
provement,  and  clung  to  ancient  precedent.  With  his  two 
brothers,  William  and  Henry,  he  was  sent  at  a  suitable  age  to 
the  royal  grammar-school,  then  under  the  auspices  of  the  llcv. 
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Hugh  Moises,  formerly  fellow  of  Peterliouse.  This  excellent 
pedagogue  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Professor 
Hutton,  in  the  mathematical  department  of  his  seminary ;  nor 
were  the  classics  neglected,  over  which  he  himself  more  particu¬ 
larly  presided.  He  loved  Greek  and  Latin,  and  possessed  the  rare 
faculty  of  inducing  his  scholars  to  love  them  too.  His  mind  and 
manners  materially  contributed  to  mould  those  of  the  three  vonin^ 
Scotts.  John  was  often  flogged,  and  apparently  not  altogether 
in  vain.  His  most  frequent  delinquencies  were  apple-stealing 
and  lying ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  brought  to  see  the  genuine 
height  and  depth  of  criminality  involved  in  robbing  orchards. 
Here  we  may  observe  the  latent  seeds  germinating,  which  sub¬ 
sequently  developed  an  infinity  of  mischief.  The  notion  of  ve¬ 
nial  sins  remained,  so  as  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  lower  his 
standard  of  perfect  uprightness ;  on  which,  nevertheless,  in  all 
the  mistaken  pride  of  human  nature,  he  was  accustomed,  in 
after  life,  exceedingly  to  plume  himself.  On  one  occasion,  with 
sixteen  others,  he  annoyed  an  old  lady  in  the  streets,  who  re¬ 
ported  them  all  at  head  quarters.  They  were  every  one  des¬ 
tined  to  receive  handsome  flagellation :  but  John,  already  a 
cunning  rogue,  contrived  to  come  up  last ;  and  as  he  was  seven¬ 
teenth,  the  arm  of  master  Moises  had  by  that  time  got  rather 
tired.  A  severe  fall  from  a  window-seat,  backward  against  a 
desk  or  bench,  laid  his  head  open  ;  and  as  he  w  as  taken  up  in¬ 
sensible,  we  leave  it  to  craniologists  to  decide  how  far  his  future 
judgments  might  have  been  affected  by  a  deep  indentation  on 
his  skull,  near  the  crown,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
He  and  his  brothers  were  every  now  and  then  disposed  to  over¬ 
reach  their  worthy  parents  at  home ;  not  in  serious  matters,  it 
is  true ;  but  just  in  those  minor  w  ays  w  hich  lead  to  a  substitution 
of  external  decency  for  internal  principle.  Hence  the  religion 
of  the  Scott  family  could  be  no  other  than  formalism  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  worldliness.  Take  a  specimen  of  it  by  w  ay  of  illus¬ 
tration  : 

‘  I  believe/  said  Lord  Eldon  to  his  niece,  ‘  I  have  preached  more  ser¬ 
mons  than  any  one  who  is  not  a  clergyman.  Mv  father  always  had  the 
church  ser\Mce  read  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  and  a  sermon  afterwards. 
Harry  and  I  used  to  take  it  in  turns  to  read  the  prayers,  or  to  preach  : 
we  always  had  a  shirt  put  on,  over  our  clothes,  to  answer  for  a  surplice* — 
Vol.  i.  p.  42. 

The  italics  are  ours,  that  so  trifling,  yet  curious,  an  incident 
may  not  escape  notice.  As  the  twig  is  bent  so  is  the  tree  in¬ 
clined  !  His  father  seems  to  have  been  particularly  anxious  that 
he  should  succeed  in  caligraphy  and  dancing.  Skill  in  the 
former  was  attained  :  and  for  the  latter,  he  had  eight  teachers. 
His  left  arm,  however,  never  would  move  gracefully ;  but  his 
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Christmas  hornpipes  were  long  remembered.  'At  our  dancing 
schools/  he  subsequently  tells  us,  'the  young  ladies  always 
brought  their  shoes  with  them,  and  we  deemed  it  a  proper  piece 
of  etiquette  to  assist  the  pretty  girls  in  putting  them  on.  In 
those  days  lasses  of  the  best  families  wore  white  stockings  only 
on  the  Sundays,  and  one  week-day,  which  was  a  sort  of  public 
day :  at  other  times,  they  wore  blue  Doncaster  woollen  hose, 
with  white  tags.  We  used,  when  we  were  at  the  head  school, 
early  on  the  Sunday  mornings^  to  steal  flowers  from  the  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forthy  and  then  we  presented  them  to 
our  sweethearts.  Oh  !  those  were  happy  days — we  were  always 
in  love  then.^  Here  again  we  have  a  picture  of  orthodox  manners 
and  morals  according  to  the  good  old  times.  In  what  exquisite 
keeping  and  consistency  were  the  commencements  and  termi¬ 
nations  of  such  Sabbaths.  Yet  these  high  tories  and  church 
people  could  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  truthfulness  and  inte¬ 
grity  of  George  Washington  in  those  well-known  anecdotes  of 
his  youth;  and  afterwards  revile  him  as  a  rebel  in  maturer 
years. 

Surely,  cause  and  effect  must  be  considered  as  inseparable : 
nor  will  this  be  less  apparent,  as  we  proceed.  At  fifteen  he  set 
out  for  Oxford,  where  his  elder  brother,  William,  had  already 
hewn  out  the  first  arduous  footsteps  for  an  ambitious  ascent. 
The  coach,  which  carried  him  up  to  London,  was  called,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  quick  travelling,  the  Fly :  since  it  was  only  three  or 
four  nights  on  the  road  !  On  its  pannels  were  painted  the  words 
sat  cito  si  sat  bene ;  which,  upon  his  own  testimony,  '  made  a 
most  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  and  had  an  influence  upon 
his  conduct  in  all  subsequent  life.'  How  little  could  the  builder 
of  this  unfortunate  carriage  have  anticipated  tlnat  it  was  to 
become  a  type  of  future  proceedings  in  equity,  and  affect  the 
court  of  chancery  literally  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Lord 
Eldon  himself  says, — '  In  all  that  I  have  had  to  do,  professional 
and  judicial,  I  have  always  felt  the  effect  of  this  early  admo¬ 
nition,  on  the  doors  of  that  vehicle,  which  conveyed  me  from 
school.  It  was  the  impression  of  this  which  made  me  that  de¬ 
liberative  judge — as  some  have  said  too  deliberative :  and  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  all  that  has  passed,  will  not  authorize  me  to  deny,  that 
whilst  I  have  been  thinking  sat  cito  si  sat  benCy  I  may  not  have 
sufficiently  recollected,  whether  sat  bene  si  sat  citOy  has  had  its 
due  influence.'  In  fact,  from  this  memorable  journey,  selfish¬ 
ness  became  lord  of  the  ascendancy  in  him.  In  ninety- 
nine  instances  out  of  an  hundred,  it  took  the  form  of  extreme 
caution ;  but  now  and  then  it  put  on  that  of  extreme  rashness. 
Having  passed  through  the  academical  course  of  Oxford,  a  uni¬ 
versity  notorious  '  for  at  least  as  much  hard  drinking  as  hard 
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study/  he  fell  in  love  with  a  youii"  lady  iianied  Elizabeth  Sur¬ 
tees,  whose  father  was  a  banker  in  his  native  town ;  and  who, 
posscssin*^  uncommon  personal  charms,  used  to  be  occasion¬ 
ally  introduced  at  Northumberland  House,  by  the  amiable 
duchess  of  that  title,  as  her  ‘  Newcastle  Beauty  The  attach- 
incnt  would  seem  to  have  been  mutual ;  for  the  young  people 
had  contrived  to  meet  and  understand  one  another ;  and  since 
parental  consent  on  either  side  could  not  but  be  out  of  the 
(piestion,  they  eloped  to  Scotland,  and  were  there  married. 
Strange  to  say,  the  match,  contrary  to  nearly  all  experience, 
turned  out  well.  After  much  struggle,  reconciliations  were 
ettccted  between  the  friends  and  connections,  and  with  an 
income  so  narrow,  that  it  could  not  exceed  for  years  .€150  per 
annum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Scott  embarked  on  the  ocean  of 
matrimonial  trials.  The  gay  Lothario  was  now  upon  the  point 
of  taking  orders,  simply  that  he  *  might  eat  a  piece  of  bread.’ 
He  had  become  a  fellow  of  University  College  before  his  mar¬ 
riage,  and  was  merely  waiting  through  what  is  termed  the  year 
of  grace,  after  his  nuptials,  to  vacate  his  fellowship,  or  until  a 
living  should  happen  to  fall  in.  In  all  his  character,  there  was 
not  a  feature  which  could  fit  him  for  any  sacred  function  ;  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  an  established  church,  his  bitter  hatred  for  noncon¬ 
formity  might  perhaps  go  a  good  way  with  his  superiors.  What 
we  mean  may  receive  illustration  from  an  anecdote,  which  he 
relates  in  reference  to  the  author  of  Rasselas,  then  visiting 
Oxford : — 

‘  I  had  a  walk  in  New  Inn  Hall  Garden,  with  Doctor  Johnson,  Sir 
Robert  Chambers,  and  some  other  gentlemen.  Sir  Robert  was  gather¬ 
ing  snails,  and  throwing  them  over  the  wall  into  the  premises  of  his 
neighbour.  The  doctor  reproached  him  very  roughly,  and  stated  to 
him,  that  this  was  unmannerly,  and  unneighbourly.  ‘  Sir,*  said  Sir 
Robert,  ‘  my  neighbour  is  a  dissenter  !*  ‘  Oh  !*  said  the  doctor,  *  if  so. 

Chambers,  toss  away — toss  away — as  hard  as  you  can  !’ — vol.  i.  p.  88. 

At  length  his  wife  decided  him  to  abandon  the  church  for  the 
bar,  since  no  ripe  pear  of  preferment  happened  to  drop  within 
the  time.  He  entered,  therefore,  as  a  student  in  the  middle 
temple,  on  the  28th  of  Januarj’’,  1773.  His  brother  William 
made  him  some  presents,  and  probably  accomodated  him  with 
occasional  loans.  Yet  he  must  have  known  much  of  necessity 
in  what  he  styles  ^  his  first  perch,^  —  a  very  small,  poor, 
house  in  Cursitor  Street.  Many  a  time  had  he  to  run  in  the 
dark  to  Fleet  Market,  ^  to  get  sixpenny-worth  of  sprats  for  sup¬ 
per  !’  He  worked  inconceivably  hard,  quitting  his  bed  at  four 
in  the  morning ;  and  at  night,  in  order  to  prevent  the  invasion 
of  drowsiness,  studjdng  with  a  wet  towel  round  his  head.  When 
remonstrated  >vith  by  those,  who  could  see  from  his  looks,  that 
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he  was  labouring  *  not  wisely,  but  too  well,’  he  replied,^  '  It  is 
no  matter, — I  must  cither  do  as  I  am  now  doing,  or  starve !’  His 
spirits  sometimes  sank  within  him,  as  well  they  might — but  he 
plodded  on.  All  this  portion  of  his  history  is  full  of  instruction 
for  young  men.  We  will  not  say  that  he  called  to  recollection 
that  sacred  proverb — ^  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,' — 
but  he  had  read  and  remembcFcd  Livy — Nullum  emolumentum 
sine  labors.  There  was  no  difficulty  too  severe  for  him  to  grapple 
with.  The  materials  of  his  mind  were  intellectual  iron.  He 
possessed  no  imagination ;  but  his  grasp  of  any  subject  was  that 
of  a  vice.  He  courted  trials,  that  he  might  conquer  them.  His 
manner  of  dealing  with  Coke  upon  Lyttleton  was  cyclopcan. 
Strength,  figure,  proportion,  variety,  permanence,  were  the 
results.  He  had  married  a  lovely  womjin,  and  he  was  resolved 
to  work  for  her.  A  Roman  Catholic  conveyancer,  named  Duane, 
most  kindly  took  him  into  his  chambers  without  a  fee — an  in¬ 
stance  of  benevolence  which  ought  to  have  mollified  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  his  opposition  against  catholic  emancipation.  With 
that  gentleman,  he  copied  every  thing  he  could  possibly  lay  his 
hands  upon.  There  was  often  a  dry  humour  about  him,  in  the 
midst  of  all.  He  had  transcribed  two  immense  folios  of  prece¬ 
dents,  which  he  afterwards  lost  by  lending  them  to  some  person  : 
and  of  such  borrowers  he  would  sometimes  say,  that  *  though 
backward  in  accounting,  they  seemed  to  be  practised  in  book¬ 
keeping.'  He  had  now  purchased  a  voluminous  wig,  which 
must  have  pinched  him  at  dinner  for  several  weeks :  for  it 
should  be  remembered,  to  his  honour,  that  he  kept  himself  out 
of  debt  almost  entirely,  retaining  all  along  the  proudest  aspira-  • 
tions  after  independance.  The  worst  of  it  Avas,  that  amidst 
these  severe  self-denials,  what  was  prudence  then,  degenerated 
into  parsimony  afterwards. 

‘  All !  who  can  tell,  how  hai*d  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep,  where  fame’s  proud  temple  shines  afar  ? 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Hath  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star  ?  * 

But  to  all  this,  the  subject  of  our  present  paper  formed  a 
brilliant  exception.  He  never  seems  to  have  had  a  personal 
enemy.  Calumny  never  wounded  him,  nor  did  he  sufler  from 
the  blighting  mildew  of  secret  insinuation.  •  The  path  before 
him  was  indeed  like  clambering  up  the  apparently  perpendicular 
sides  of  a  mountain ;  but  it  was  at  least  to  be  followed  in  open 
daylight.  Hilary  Term,  1776,  saw  him  called  to  the  bar;  and, 
towards  the  close  of  that  year,  his  father  died,  which  increased 
his  slender  fortune  to  the  extent  of  j^lOOO.  In  the  law  courts 
he  gave  most  careful  attention  to  the  way  in  which  business  was 
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done  by  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  leaders.  lie  was  all 
eye, — all  ears, — all  observation :  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  the 
falcon,  if  not  the  vulture,  about  him.  Thinking  it  right  to  alter 
liis  residence,  he  removed  into  Carey  Street,  that  chambers  for 
business  might  be  combined  with  his  domestic  abode.  Here  his 
lady  seems  to  have  relieved  and  lightened  his  toils  by  her  con¬ 
stant  companionship.  She  acemnmodated  herself  to  his  hours, 
and  would  sit  up  with  him  far  into  the  night,  w  atching  his  silent 
progress.  In  the  second  season  of  his  professional  career,  his 
prosjiects  began  to  improve  a  little,  and  only  a  little.  But  who 
may  despise  the  day  of  small  things  ?  The  young  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  retained  him  in  some  proceedings  before  the  House 
of  Lords :  his  father-in-law  procured  his  appointment  as  counsel 
to  the  corporation  of  Newcastle;  and  on  the  circuit  he  had  a 
share  in  the  defence  of  prisoners  indicted  for  petty  felonies. 
Lord  Mansfield  also  at  that  time,  used  to  hold  Sunday  evening 
levees,  and  these  he  attended  ;  listening  to  that  irreligious  judge 
whilst  demonstrating  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  methodistical 
and  liberal  principles  were  identical  with  Jacobinism.  At  length, 
betw  een  1780  and  1782,  his  abilities  broke  forth.  Sundn^anec- 
dotes  of  his  earliest  promise  have  gone  the  round  of  our  daily 
journals,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 
His  purse  not  only  began  to  fill, — but  what  was  of  still  greater 
importance  to  him,  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Lord  Thurlow . 
This  last  was  shewn  indeed  in  a  characteristic  manner.  He 
gave  him  plenty  of  sound  advice,  but  never  would  make  him 
even  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  for  fear  he  should  rest 
satisfied  with  a  settled  income.  Meanwhile,  another  scene 
was  about  to  open  before  him.  The  administration  of 
Lord  Shelbourne  yielded  in  the  spring  of  1783  to  the 
coalition  of  Charles  James  Fox  with  Lord  North.  A  nomi¬ 
nal  head  to  the  cabinet  w^as  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who 
offered  a  silk  gown  to  Mr.  John  Scott;  so  rapidly  was  he  now 
rising  in  both  fame  and  practice.  Thurlow  also  induced  Lord 
M"cy mouth  to  bring  him  into  parliament  for  Weobly,  in  Here¬ 
fordshire  ;  and,  upon  the  celebrated  India  bill,  he  and  Erskiiie 
delivered  their  maiden  speeches.  His  next  address  in  the 
House  of  Commons  w  as  upon  the  third  reading  of  that  mea¬ 
sure,  in  which  he  quoted  historj’^  and  scripture  in  the  most  pre¬ 
posterous  fashion  ever  heard  since  the  glorious  age  of  Praise- 
God  Barebones.  He  ran  a  parallel  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  beast  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse!  Shakespeare  was  moreover  lugged  in  to  adorn  the 
harangue ;  interlarded  as  that  also  was  wdth  quotations  from 
Thucydides,  and  our  own  statutes  at  large.  A  full  senate  gaped 
in  mute  amazement,  whilst  the  new'  member  was  evidently 
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risking  the  ridiculous  for  the  chance  of  producing  an  impression. 
But  he  never  attempted  such  salliej  again.  The  coalition  min¬ 
istry  fell,  as  is  well  known.  At  the  subsequent  dissolution,  the 
borough  of  Weobly  again  obeyed  its  patron  in  re-seating  its 
former  representative ;  and,  which  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
Doctor  Johnson,  then  upon  his  death-bed,  seeming  to  entertain 
a  presentiment  that  his  career  would  prove  a  distinguished  one, 
transmitted  him  an  admonitory  request,  ‘  that  he  should  make 
a  point  of  attending  public  worship  every  Sunday,  and  that  the 
place  should  be  the  church  of  England.' 

Our  hero  now  became  Chancellor  for  the  County  Palatine  of 
Durham.  An  influx  of  wealth  added  wings  to  his  spirit.  In 
June,  1788,  he  was  nominated  Solicitor  General,  and  knighted. 
About  this  last  honour  he  is  said  to  Inive  been  rather  coy, — 
mindful  perhaps  of  the  expensive  fees  at  Herald's  College;  but 
the  king  would  take  no  denial.  Then  ensued  the  royal  illness, 
throughout  which  trying  period.  Sir  John  Scott  so  acted  as  to 
establish  a  permanent  connexion  with  George  the  Third.  That 
respectable,  yet  stolid  monarch,  had  now^  found  a  man  to  his 
mind :  an  able,  artful  lawyer,  who  w  ould  contend  to  the  last 
gasp  for  the  maintenance  of  slavish  principles,  under  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  external  propriety  and  apparent  mental  independance. 
Tliere  was  a  chemical  affinity  between  their  opinions.  The 
sovereign,  from  that  day  forw’iu*d,  seemed  almost  to  lean  upon 
the  arm  of  his  favourite  advocate,  whose  homeliness  of  diction 
was  not  less  agreeable  to  his  ears,  than  the  correctness  of  his 
argumentative  style  was  to  the  courts  at  Westminster.  The 
following  sketch  of  the  latter  is  taken,  by  his  biographer,  from 
an  authentic  work  published  in  1790: — 

*  His  speaking  is  of  that  subtle  and  deliberate  kind,  that  has  more  the 
appearance  of  written  than  of  oral  eloquence.  He  branches  forth  his 
arguments  into  different  heads  and  divisions,  and  pursues  the  respective 
parts  through  all  their  various  ramifications,  with  such  methodical  ac¬ 
curacy,  that  argument  seems  to  rise  out  of  argument,  and  conclusion 
from  conclusion  in  the  most  regular  and  natural  progression,  so  that 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  practice,  >vould  suspect  that  he 
had  studied  and  prepared  his  speeches,  with  the  njost  diligent  attention ; 
whilst  others,  who  are  better  acquainted  w’ith  the  business  of  the  courts, 
feel  their  admiration  and  surprise  increased,  from  a  knowledge  that  a 
man  of  his  extensive  business,  so  far  from  studying  what  he  shall  say, 
can  scarce  find  time  to  glance  his  eye  over  the  numerous  papers  that 
come  before  him.  He  is  also  particularly  distinguished  for  the  ingenuity 
of  his  reply.  His  apt  and  systematic  mind  seems  to  methodise  with  in¬ 
conceivable  rapidity  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  In  the  short  space 
of  time  between  the  pleadings  of  his  adversary  and  his  answer,  every 
thing  seems  digested  and  disposed  ;  and  his  mode  of  replication  appears 
planned  in  the  nicest  order.  He  wrill  frequently  lake  up  the  concluding 
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argument  of  his  opponent,  or  at  other  times  seize  upon  some  observa¬ 
tion,  which  has  fallen  in  the  middle  of  the  adverse  speech.  Here  he  will 
begin  his  attack,  and  proceed  by  his  usual  clear  and  deliberate  method, 
pursuing  one  regular  chain  of  reasoning,  until  he  has  confuted,  or  at  least 
replied  to  every  proposition  against  him.* — vol.  i.  pp.  200,  201. 

Sir  John  Scott,  in  July,  1792,  purchased  the  manor  and  large 
estate  of  Eldon,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  whence  he  took  his 
title  afterwards  both  for  his  barony  and  earldom.  He  paid  for 
it  £22,000;  and  by  expending  for  several  years  the  whole  rental 
in  improvements,  eventually  augmented  its  value  to  an  immense 
degree.  The  appointment  of  attorney-general  occurred  in  1793, 
through  the  promotion  of  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  to  the  rank 
of  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  The  country  was  at  that 
period  rife  with  excitement.  We  need  not  say  how  widely  we 
differ  from  a  visionary  view  of  it,  painted  by  our  worthy  author, 
in  the  most  scarlet  colours  of  conservatism :  but  undoubtedly 
there  had  arrived  a  crisis,  when  firmness  united  with  concihation 
was  demanded.  Men  were  disgusted  with  their  governors.  In¬ 
creased  information  had  convinced  the  country  that  an  oligarchy 
had  been  playing  its  own  game  at  the  expence  of  crown  and 
people.  The  sovereign,  indeed,  failed  to  discern  the  true  facts 
of  the  matter:  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  recent 
execution  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  Our  middle  and  low  er  classes, 
however,  conceived  that  something  should  be  done,  in  the  w  ay 
of  ameliorating  our  institutions.  Amidst  immense  political  fer¬ 
mentation,  a  sort  of  popular  lees,  naturally  enough,  rose  up  to, 
and  appeared  above  the  surface.  Political  societies  w  ere  assem¬ 
bling  in  formidable  force  and  numbers,  throughout  England, 
summoned  from  the  abysses  of  revolution,  not  by  genuine  patriot¬ 
ism,  nor  even  by  hairbrained  and  halfwitted  republicans, — but 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  those  who  stoutly  resisted  real 
reform  of  what  kind  or  sort  soever.  To  these  last,  including  his 
majesty,  the  ministry^,  the  established  prelacy  and  clergy,  the 
«»rangemen  of  Ireland,  and  the  staunch  bigotted  tories  of  Great 
Britain,  Sir  John  Scott  seemed  a  Hieaven-borii^  attorney- general. 
His  politics  were  never  plagued  with  any  bowels  or  mercies. 
His  private  character  stood  so  enveloped  in  the  cold  dignity  of 
-  decency,  that  many  a  drunken  doctor  of  divinity,  and  many  a 
lubricious  spiritual  dignitary,  could  conceal  or  disguise  their 
loose  living,  under  the  ample  folds  of  such  orthodox  propriety. 
This  eminent  lawyer  had  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  scenes 
which  shall  not  sully  our  pages,*  but  wiiicli  do  far  more  than 

•  The  following  anecdote,  however,  may  bear  transcription,  and  give  an  ac¬ 
curate  idea  of  Alma  Mater,  when  young  John  Scott  first  went  there  to  become 
a  clergyman,  as  it  was  then  thought ;  ‘  lie  saw  a  doctor  of  divinity  trv  ing, 
under  the  Lnducuee  of  some  inspiration  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  Fie- 
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merely  vindieate  these  allusious.  Tlie  Church  behaved  herself 
as  though  determined  to  expatiate  for  ever  in  the  impurities  of 
her  state  harlotry :  for  whenever  godliness  ventured  to  remind 
her  of  her  shame,  she  shrieked  aloud  like  the  mistress  of  Joseph, 
and  called  upon  her  secular  household  to  eject  or  punish  the  re¬ 
prover.  Amidst  such  an  aspect  of  affairs,  who  shall  wonder  that 
violent  and  foolish  things  were  frequently  said  and  done  by  the 
warmest  friends  to  liberty.  Errors  in  heated  judgments  waxed 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  To  cool  in  some  degree  the  national 
fever,  the  cabinet  resorted  to  various  prosecutions,  which  in¬ 
vested  certain  obscure  incendiaries  with  notoriety  and  import¬ 
ance,  such  as  they  would  never  otherwise  have  obtained.  It  might 
have  occurred  to  these  sagacious  ollieials,  that  even  cold  water 
will  more  easily  allay  irritation,  than  blisters  and  ardent  spirits, 
where  the  skin  has  been  excoriated  into  wounds.  The  public 
accuser  entirely  failed  in  all  his  efforts.  The  eloquence  of  an 
Erskiue  flashed  successfully  upon  the  hard  granite  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  legal  lore.  It  illuminated  the  land  with  coruscations  of 
intellect  and  genius :  freedom,  intelligence,  and  enthusiiisni 
smiled  upon  each  other,  and  the  country  around  them ;  the  At¬ 
torney-General  meanwhile  remaining  as  motionless  as  the  statue 
of  Mcninon,  a  mass  of  learned  hieroglyphics,  emissive  of  not  a 
single  sound  except  towards  the  rising  sun. 

That  luminary  would,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  his  main 
object  of  attention  and  worship.  Looking  upon  the  sovereign 
as  an  Apollo  to  his  politics,  he  acted  and  prospered  accordingly. 
For  the  Rights  of  Man  he  possessed  no  sympathies.  The  claims 
of  millions  could  extract  no  response  from  pctrific  selfishness. 
He  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  supported  the  most  strin¬ 
gent  measures  against  disaffection,  punished  bitterly  for  all 
offences  against  an  oppressive  government,  resisted  every  con¬ 
ceivable  amendment  of  the  criminal  law,  opposed  the  abolition 
of  slavery  or  the  slave-trade,  and  evidently  threw  out  his  whole 
soul  to  the  present  Lord  Devon,  then  a  master  in  Chancery,  and 
who  had  asked  him  on  his  appointment,  whether  he  ought  not 
under  the  circumstances  to  resign  his  retainer  as  the  standing 
counsel  for  Queen  Anne’s  bounty  :  '  Speaking  as  a  friend,’ 
said  he,  *  I  should  advise  you  to  do  no  such  thing ;  the  truerule^ 

I  fancy  y  is  to  yet  what  you  can,  and  keep  what  you  have*  ^  Upon 
such  a  principle  his  own  proceedings  had  been  guided,  with  the 

rian  stream,  to  make  bis  way  to  Brazennose  College,  through  Radcliffc  Square, 
lie  had  reached  the  library,  a  rotunda  then  without  railings ;  and  unable  to 
support  himself,  except  by  keeping  one  hand  u|Mm  the  building,  he  eonUniied 
walking  round  and  round,  no  doubt  seeing  everything  double,  untd  a  friend 
coming  out  of  tlie  college,  espied  the  distress  of  Uic  case,  and  rescued  him 
from  the  orbit  in  which  he  had  beeu  so  unsteadily  revolving ! 
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slightest  departure  from  it  imaginable.  His  emoluments  at 
the  bar,  for  the  year  1796,  were  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds !  Out  of  these  he  spent  little,  and  hoarded  much. 
Hardy,  Horne  Tooke,  Thelwall,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield,  had  not 
felt  the  gripe  of  power  for  nothing.  The  long  addresses,  even  of 
a  generally  unsuccessful  prosecutor,  at  least  brought  grist  to  his 
mill.  He  became  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  age.  Sages 
in  ermine  and  scarlet  predicted  his  speedy  advancement;  nor 
were  their  prophecies  without  an  almost  immediate  fulfilment. 
The  death  of  Sir  James  Eyre  vacated  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  to  which  Sir  John  Scott  w  as  forthwith  elevated, 
with  a  peerage,  in  July,  1799.  Though  reduced  in  point  of  in¬ 
come,  comparative  rest  refreshed  his  intellectual  powers.  He 
had  now  just  enough  to  do  and  no  more.  It  was  to  him  in 
every  respect  an  otium  cum  dignitate ;  whilst  his  administration 
of  duty  in  a  common  law  court  materially  enhanced  his  fame. 

'  No  scope  was  allowed,^  observes  his  biographer,  ^  to  his  only 
judicial  imperfection,  the  tendency  to  hesitate.^  lie  was  in 
truth  never  happier,  either  before  or  afterwards :  and  his  sove¬ 
reign  had  exacted  from  him  a  promise,  that  he  should  take  the 
Great  Seal,  whenever  it  might  be  offered  him.  The  Addington 
ministr}^  soon  brought  this  to  pass,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1801 ; 
nor  did  he  withdraw  from  the  woolsack,  until  the  decease  of 
William  Pitt  admitted  the  cabinet  of  the  Talents.  His  purchase 
of  Encombe  in  Dorsetshire,  with  the  mansion,  manor,  and  about 
2000  acres  of  land,  for  fifty  thousand  guineas,  occurred  just  as 
he  returned  to  office,  in  April,  1807.  The  king  loved  him,  as 
well  as  trusted  him,  as  did  all  the  royal  family  in  succession ; 
and  more  especially  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Our  horrible 
seizure  of  the  Danish  ffeet,  together  with  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  then  filled  Europe  >vith  astonishment.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  doing  e\i\  that  good  might  come,  met  with  no  obstacle 
in  the  conscience  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  strenuously  ad¬ 
vised  and  defended  every  measure  connected  with  it,  although 
he  could  not  fail,  through  his  natural  acuteness,  to  see  the  true 
nature  of  the  transaction.  Neither  did  his  royal  master  the  less 
violate  certain  honest  convictions. 

•  Do  you  recollect,  said  Lord  Eldon,  many  years  afterwards,  to  his 
niece.  When  we  took  the  Danish  fleet  during  the  war,  we  had  no  right 
whatever  to  do  so ;  but  we  were  obliged,  or  it  would  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Bonaparte.  IPe  deemed  it  a  matter  of  necessity  !  Well,  we 
sent  an  ambassador  to  demand  the  ships  from  the  Prince  Royal  of  Den¬ 
mark  ;  and  when  this  envoy  w’aited  on  George  the  Third,  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  the  king  abruptly  asked  him,  ‘  Was  the  Prince  Royal  up  stairs  or 
down,  when  he  received  you  ?  *  *  He  was  on  the  ground- floor,  please 

your  majesty.*  *  I  am  glad  of  it, — I  am  glad  of  it  for  your  sake,*  re- 
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joined  the  king,  ‘  for  if  he  had  half  my  spirit,  he  would  infallibly  have 
kicked  you  down  stairs.*  This  story  was  related  hy  the  king  to  lx)rd 
Eldon  himself.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61. 

Such  are  the  honour  and  virtue  of  grand  personages  in  high 
places.  What  more  was  all  this  but  robbing  orchards,  and 
stealing  flowers,  on  an  enormous  scale?  Our  Lord  Chancellor, 
about  the  same  period,  fancied  himself  an  exceedingly  religious 
man:  and  so  he  was,  upon  the  principles  of  his  darling  esta¬ 
blished  church.  He  was  writing  confidentially  to  a  friend,  about 
a  tract  on  the  Trinity,  which  had  been  sent  him ;  and  he  thus 
expresses  himself: — 

‘  Sunday,  7th  August,  1808. — I  have  not  ceased  to  delight  in  the 
studies  to  which  my  life  was  originally  intended  to  be  dedicated.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  am  not  quite  so  anxious  as  others,  better  informed,  perhaps  may 
he,  to  find  the  doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  altogether  intel¬ 
ligible.  In  the  former,  there  are  many  which  are  above  my  reason,  and 
yet  they  must  be  true.  Tliat  a  divine  Being  does  exist,  the  Author  and 
Preserver  of  all  created  beings,  himself  uncreated  and  existing  from  all 
eternity,  is  a  truth  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  never  could  bring 
myself  to  think  that  any  reasonable  being  had  a  doubt  of  it ;  and  yet 
how”  much  of  how  this  should  he  (undoubted  as  it  is,  that  it  must  be  so), 
is  above  the  comprehension  of  him  who  can  only  see  as  through  a  glass 
darkly — so,  as  to  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  I  do  not  object  to  it,  if  it 
be  represented  as  a  perfect  mystery.  Compelled  to  believe  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  natural  religion,  though  many  cf  them  are  above  my  reason, — 
why  I  should  withhold  my  assent  to  such  of  the  doctrines  of  revealed 
religion  as  are  so,  I  know  not.  Upon  this  I  say,  ‘  If  ye  believe  in  (iod, 
believe  in  me  also.*  I  go  a  short  way  to  work  in  this  great  matter.  If 
the  matters  communicated  in  the  sacred  books,  are  communicated  by  the 
God  of  Truth,  they  must  be  true.  I  have  not  been  so  far  led  astray  from 
the  grand  purpose  of  human  life,  of  this  state  of  trial  and  probation,  not 
to  have  often  and  often  endeavoured  to  enable  myself  to  give  a  reason  to 
him  that  asketh  of  the  hope  that  is  in  me.  I  have  looked  therefore  into 
the  evidence  of  these  things,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  sacred  volumes.  If  so, — what  is  therein  contained  ?  If  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  not  there,  I  can  only  ask  him  who  can  pre¬ 
vail  upon  himself  so  to  say,  *  How  readest  thou  ?  *  If  this  doctrine  is 
not  there  revealed,  I  know  none  respecting  the  being  of  a  God,  that  is 
there  revealed.  Indeed,  the  whole  scriptural  scheme  of  redemption 
appears  to  me  very  mainly  to  turn  upon  it.  When  the  question  is 
asked,  *  Can  three  be  one  ?  *  my  answer  is,  ‘The  Lord  God  knoweth.* 
He  has  said  it,  if  there  be  truth  in  scripture.  But  though  I  write  in 
this  style,  and  have  been  very  unwell,  and  still  am  not  as  I  should  be, 
and  however  grave  you  may  think  me,  dont  think  me  a  saint — I  mean  a 
modem  saint.  The  more  I  see  of  that  character  the  less  I  like  it.  But 
I  am  very  serious  upon  these  points.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  64. 

We  have  transcribed  this  singular  medley  as  throwing  a  light 
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upon  tlie  inner  man  of  the  subject  before  us ;  as  also  on  the  con¬ 
servative  system  of  >vlhch  Lord  Eldon  was  a  personification. 
Speculative  orthodoxy  may  be  the  order  of  the  day,  so  long  as 
religion  will  consent  to  remain  a  sleeping  beauty.  But  if  truth, 
although  admitted  to  be  of  divine  origin,  is  to  awaken  the  con¬ 
science,  descend  from  the  head  into  the  heart,  influence  the  con¬ 
duct  or  elevate  it  to  a  scriptural  standard,  shiver  into  fragments 
the  satisfaction  which  an  unconverted  man  feels  with  himself, 
kindle  the  affections  on  behalf  of  God^s  glory,  and  draw  the  soul 
to  the  Redeemer’s  feet, — then  it  is  an  enthusiasm  to  be  de¬ 
nounced  and  shunned, — it  is  saintship,  methodism,  madness, 
and  wc  know  not  what  beside.  In  the  October  following  the 
composition  just  quoted,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  sound  sense  and 
argument,  as  far  as  it  goes,  his  lordship  received  at  Enconibc 
the  present  king  of  Hanover,  where  the  Sunday  being  wet,  they 
were  prevented  from  going  to  church,  but  not  from  plodding 
‘  through  the  wet  grass  to  Chapman’s  Pool !  ’  The  sacred  and 
other  evenings  *  were  of  course  spent  in  such  conversation  as 
becomes  princes  and  statesmen!’  In  1809,  Lord  Eldon,  who 
was  already  High  Steward  of  Oxford,  attempted  to  obtain  the 
Chancellorship,  but  was  successfully  opposed  by  Lord  Grenville, 
simply  through  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,who  had  no  chance  what¬ 
ever,  occasioning  a  division  of  the  tory  forces.  Although  defeated 
but  by  a  small  majority,  he  was  terribly  annoyed  and  mortified. 
For  a  moment  he  seems  even  to  have  thought  that  the  sovereign 
liad  betrayed  him,  which  was  far  from  being  the  case.  He  con¬ 
stituted  the  main  prop  of  the  Percival  ministry,  as  he  had  also 
been  to  that  of  its  predecessors  under  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
There  was  no  getting  forward  the  unwdeldly  chariot  of  govern¬ 
ment  without  his  talents  and  energies.  These  moved  slow  ly, 
yet  surely,  upon  the  principles,  which  had  in  former  generations 
actuated  Laud  and  Strafford.  He  had  imbibed,  says  Lord 
Brougham,  ‘  from  his  youth,  and  in  the  orthodox  bowers  which 
Isis  waters,  the  dogmas  of  the  tory  creed,  in  all  their  purity  and 
vigour.  By  these  he  abided  through  his  entire  life,  w  ith  a 
steadfastness,  and  even  to  a  sacrifice  of  power,  w  hich  sets  at  de¬ 
fiance  all  attempts  to  question  their  perfect  sincerity.  Such  as  he 
w  as,  when  he  left  Oxford,  such  he  continued  for  above  sixtv  vears 
after,  to  the  close  of  his  long  and  prosperous  life ; — the  enemy 
of  all  reform,  the  champion  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and 
confounding  every  abuse  that  surrounded  the  one,  or  grew"  up 
within  the  precincts  of  the  other,  with  the  institutions  them¬ 
selves  ;  alike  the  determined  enemy  of  all,  who  w  oiild  either  in¬ 
vade  the  institution,  or  exterminate  the  abuse.’  Hence  the  un¬ 
varying  regard  for  him  of  all  those,  who  fattened  upon  the 
usurpation  and  injustice  of  affairs  as  they  then  existed.  In 
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foreign  politics,  he  was  ever  for  carrying  forward  the  war ;  with¬ 
out  tlie  slightest  regard  for  any  other  object,  than  the  overtlirow 
and  destruction  of  Napoleon.  In  vain  to  him  would  Spain  have 
applied  for  a  restoration  of  that  popular  freedom,  which  curbed 
the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  and  rendered  the  Peninsula 
great,  before  the  horrors  of  absolutism  and  the  inquisition  had 
blasted  her  prosperity.  In  vain  to  him  would  France  have  ap¬ 
proached  for  a  fairly  balanced  constitution,  without  lettres  de 
cachet,  an  overbearing  aristocracy,  or  an  unlimited  crown.  Ilis 
lordship  has  again  and  again  confessed,  in  his  correspondence, 
that  he  was  no  statesman,  that  his  multifarious  avocations  had 
prevented  him  from  becoming  one,  and  that  his  almost  single 
idea  was  to  extinguish  the  torches  of  revolution.  Nor  were  there 
in  his  survey  of  matters  at  home,  any  more  exalted  notions. 
For  crimes  his  capital  remedy  was  a  halter ;  and  he  once  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  left  an  individual  for  ex¬ 
ecution  who  had  stolen  a  horse  worth  no  more  tlian  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  I  It  was,  indeed,  under  the  impression 
that  the  culprit  was  a  notorious  scoundrel ;  but  how  dittcrent 
from,  and  antagonistic  to,  all  the  genuine  dictates  of  justice 
blended  with  merev,  is  constructive  condemnation.  What 
would  Lord  Bacon,  or  Sir  John  Fortcscue  have  said  to  sucli  a 
doctrine  of  conseiw  ative  equity,  wlierc  life  was  to  be  the  forfeit  ? 
No  wonder  the  Chancellor  pitched  his  vast  influence  against  the 
innovation  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  brought  up  repeatedly 
from  the  low  er  chamber  his  bill  for  abolishing  the  punishment 
of  death,  in  all  instances,  where  the  value  of  the  property  plun¬ 
dered  was  under  five  shillings.  And  so  with  regard  to  parliamen¬ 
tary  representation,  his  ponderous  foot  carefully  trampled  out  any 
sparks  of  desire,  which  not  unfrequently  appeared,  for  having 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  realized.  In  some  respects,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  he  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  since,  as  is  well  known,  our  nobles  have  governed  the 
nation,  and  his  vote  and  voice  were  the  most  potential  among 
the  nobles.  The  phantom  which  haunted  his  dreams  was  a  fear 
of  change,  precisely  analogous  to  a  similar  apprehension  in  the 
mind  of  George  the  Third.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  once  thrown 
into  no  slight  alarm  by  a  proposition  from  the  Chancellor  him¬ 
self,  which  must  have  seemed  to  his  majesty  like  some  temporary 
eclipse  of  intellect.  The  *  voluminous  wig,'  with  which  he  had 
started  at  the  bar,  wjis  succeeded,  Jis  a  matter  of  course,  by  a  still 
greater  collection  of  horse-hair,  pow'der,  and  pomatum  for  his 
pericranium,  when  he  rose  through  the  honours  of  a  silk  gown 
to  the  bench  and  the  woolsack.  Now  Lady  Eldon  abominated 
these  absurdities.  She  pressed  upon  him,  moreover,  his  severe 
sufferings  from  headache,  and  so  worked  upon  his  resolution. 
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that  he  humbly  appealed  to  his  sovereign  to  dispense  with  this 
outrageous  ornament  '  at  times  w  hen  he  was  not  engaged  in 
official  functions.'  He  pleaded,  moreover,  precedents  from  the 
two  first  Stuarts,  whose  judges  were  permitted  to  wear  their 
natural  hair.  *  True,'  replied  the  king,  ^  yet  they  wore  their 
beards,  and  in  my  reign  there  shall  be  no  innovation  ! '  That 
reign,  however,  was  now  darkening  to  its  close. 

Ilis  majesty,  on  repeated  occasions,  had  manifested  most  dis¬ 
tressing  symptoms  of  his  malady,  even  when  the  public  were 
little  aware  of  them.  Soon  after  his  jubilee,  and  the  demise  of 
the  Princess  Amelia,  all  the  w  orst  appearances  of  1788  returned. 
In  November  1810,  he  had  betrayed  so  much  disorder,  that  his 
ministers  did  not  feel  w  arranted  in  asking  for  his  sign  manual 
to  a  commission  for  opening  parliament.  Adjournments  were 
soon  perceived  to  be  hopeless.  The  chancellor  indeed  continued 
to  hope  against  hope ;  but  there  was  clearly  no  other  course 
open  than  to  revive  the  discussions  on  a  regency  bill.  Fiercer 
contests  than  even  those,  wdiich  marked  the  former  crisis,  now 
agitated  all  parties.  Whiggery  threw  its  best  efforts  into  the 
scale  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  fondly  trusting,  that  w  hatever 
might  be  his  personal  profligacy,  meanness  and  treachery  at 
least  formed  no  portion  of  his  character.  Alas !  for  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  mankind :  discovering  as  they  did,  when  too  late, 
that  the  handsomest  gentleman  in  Europe  combined  the 
hollowness  of  Charles  the  Second  with  the  extravagance  and 
licentiousness  of  that  modern  Sardanapalus.  It  was  the 
interest  of  ^Ir.  Percival  and  his  collciagues,  as  it  had  been  that 
of  Mr  Pitt  and  his  Cabinet  before,  to  delay  as  long  as  possible 
a  devolution  of  sovereign  authority,  which,  it  was  imagined, 
w  ould  dispossess  them  of  office.  Patriotism  was  on  the  lips  of 
every  orator ;  covetousness  was  in  the  soul  of  every  politician. 
The  Regent  had  a  policy  of  his  ow'ii,  altogether  connected  w  itii 
power,  wealth,  and  sensual  pleasure.  Restrictions  were  carried 
through  both  houses  of  parliament  for  tw  elve  months ;  at  the 
termination  of  w^hich,  torvism  was  found  to  have  secured  its 
ascendancy ;  and  Lord  Grey  had  to  w^ait  for  another  twenty 
years,  llis  Royal  Highness  had  always  honoured  Lord  Eldon 
with  secret,  but  most  hearty  hatred;  which  certain  private 
papers,  found  in  the  esemtoire  of  George  the  Third,  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  a  confiding  cordiality  !  In  one  word,  the  fortunate 
Lord  Chancellor  got  on  as  well,  or  even  better,  w  ith  the  son 
than  with  the  father ;  there  being  less  obstinacy,  with  more 
range  of  general  information  about  the  former.  The  pistol  of 
Bellingham  indeed  had  nearly  hurried  him  into  eternity ;  as  it 
w’ould  appear  that  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  Premier  usually 
went  down  to  the  Commons,  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  was 
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his  object.  '  When  I  left  the  court/  says  Lord  Eldon,  '  1  went 
into  my  private  room,  which  is  behind  it :  finding  that  there  was 
time  to  take  a  walk  before  it  was  necessary  to  go  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  undressed,  and  borrowed  a  great  coat  from 
one  of  my  attendants,  and  a  hat,  and  then  left  my  apartment, 
and  went  up  the  stairs  that  lead  into  the  passages  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Bellingham  was  standing  upon  those  stairs ;  as  he 
had  also  been  before  observed  at  the  door  of  the  court  of  chancerv, 
having  his  hand  w  ithin  the  breast  of  his  coat,  ready  to  pull 
something  out  from  it :  and  in  consequence  of  my  change  of 
dress,  he  probably  did  not  know  me  to  be  the  same,  whom  he 
had  lately  seen  on  the  bench.  A  very  short  interval  took  place 
between  the  moment  at  which  this  happened,  and  his  asi^assi- 
nating  Perceval.^  The  fall  of  that  minister  produced  an  earth¬ 
quake  amongst  the  holders  of  office :  but  nothing  affected  the 
occupant  of  the  woolsack  : 

Stat  gravis  Entellus,  nisuque  iminotiis  eodem 

Corpore  tela  modo  atque  oculis  vigilantibus  exit. 

Negociations  with  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  had  no 
result.  The  present  Lord  Wharncliffe,  then  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  Yorkshire,  moved  and  carried  an  address  from  the 
Commons  for  an  efficient  administration ;  so  that  after  fresh 
efforts  to  efiect  a  fusion  between  Lord  Moira,  some  of  the  more 
liberal  whigs,  and  the  Grenvillites,  the  Regent  re-established  liis 
pre-existent  cabinet  under  the  headship  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 
This  last  nobleman  is  the  Arch  Mediocrity  of  Coningsby.  The 
firmness  of  Lord  Eldon,  together  Avith  the  military  successes  of 
the  peninsular  campaigns,  protracted  his  lease  of  government 
for  fifteen  years,  to  his  paralytic  seizure  in  1827,  soon  after 
Avhich,  he  died. 

The  same  reverend  divine  to  Avhom  the  Chancellor  had  written 
about  the  Trinity,  transmitted  him  the  present  of  a  bible,  iri 
December,  1814.  It  was  acknowledged,  with  considerable 
feeling  on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  in  an  epistle  remarkable  for 
the  admission  made  in  it,  so  contrary  to  the  prevalent  error  of 
his  mind  at  almost  all  other  times,  that  he  could  not  liope  to 
stand  accepted  before  God  in  the  rags  of  human  merit.  '  I  have 
been  herein  taught,^  he  observes,  *  that  I  shall  be  accountable 
at  a  throne  of  justice  and  mercy.  Through  that  mercy,  I  humbly 
hope  that  that  justice  will  pardon  Avhat  I  must  otherwise  think 
of  with  despair.^  The  evanescence,  how  ever,  even  of  such  im¬ 
perfect  convictions  seems  rendered  but  too  probable,  by  sub¬ 
sequent  events.  The  same  letter  intimates  that  conscience 
Avhispered  in  his  ear,  that  he  had  already  been  more  than  long 
enough  a  public  man.  The  riots  in  relation  to  the  corn-laws 
might  well  haA^e  confirmed  those  Avhispers.  His  residence  in 
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Bedford  Square  was  attacked  by  the  mob.  The  windows  were 
broken,  and  the  iron  railings  torn  up  to  be  employed  as  crow¬ 
bars  for  effecting  an  entrance.  After  this  had  been  done,  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  some  papers  fell  a  sacrifice ;  the  family  having  happily 
escaped  to  the  British  Museum.  But  Lord  Eldon  was  no 
coward.  He  returned  with  a  file  of  soldiers  to  his  house, 
collared  two  of  the  multitude,  and  told  them  ‘  they  would  he 
hanged.  One  of  them  bid  me  look  to  myself,  and  told  me  that 
.the  people  were  much  more  likely  to  hang  me ;  and  I  really 
had  my  misgivings,  whether  he  was  not  in  the  right  We  have 
always  heard,  and  we  fancy  upon  fair  authority,  that  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  at  first  had  to  retreat  from  the  back  of  his  premises  with 
very  slender  clothing ;  and  that  a  mastership  in  chancery  rc- 
w  arded  the  happy  individual  who  helped  him  to  a  pair  of  nether 
integuments.  It  was  a  cold  night  in  March,  and  if  such  services 
>vere  really  rendered,  they  required,  and  perhaps  received,  this 
warm  return.  Generally  his  masterships  were  carefully  and 
conscientiously  given  away.  But  there  was  no  resisting  royal 
importunity,  pushed  to  the  extreme  which  it  was  by  the  Prince 
Begent.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  his  Boyal  Highness 
had  applied  repeatedly  on  behalf  of  the  witty  Joseph  Jekyll,  but 
without  effect.  One  day,  the  prince,  knowing  that  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  had  the  gout,  called  at  his  house,  and  insisted  upon  being 
shewn  up  to  his  room ;  where  what  followed,  should  be  narrated 
in  his  own  words ; — 

*  My  serv^ants  told  the  prince,  I  was  much  too  ill  to  be  seen.  He  how¬ 
ever  pressed  to  be  admitted ;  and  they  very  properly  and  respectfully 
informed  him,  that  they  had  positive  orders  to  shew  in  no  one.  Upon 
which,  he  suddenly  asked  them  to  show  him  the  staircase,  which  you 
know  they  could  not  refuse  to  do.  They  attended  him  to  it,  and  he 
immediately  ascended,  and  pointed  first  to  one  door,  then  to  another, 
asking,  *  Is  that  your  master's  room  ? — they  answering,  *  No,'  until  he 
came  to  the  right  one ;  upon  which,  he  opened  the  door,  and  seated 
himself  by  my  bedside !  Well, — I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  enquired  his  pleasure.  He  stated  that  he  had 
come  to  request  I  would  appoint  Jekyll  to  the  vacant  mastership  in 
chancery.  I  respectfully  answered,  that  I  deeply  regretted  his  Royal 
Highness  should  ask  that,  for  I  could  not  comply.  He  inquired  why 
I  could  not ;  and  I  told  him,  simply  because,  in  my  opinion,  this  gentle¬ 
man  was  totally  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office.  He  however 
repeated  his  request,  and  urged  very  strongly.  I  again  refused ;  and 
for  a  great  length  of  time  he  continued  to  urge,  and  I  continued  to 
refuse,  saying  that  Jekyll  was  unfit  for  the  office,  and  I  would  never  agree. 
His  Highness  at  length  suddenly  threw  himself  back  in  the  chair,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  *  How  I  do  pity  Lady  Eldon  !'  ‘  Good  God,'  I  said,  *  what  is  the 

matter  ?'  *  Oh  !  nothing,’  answered  the  prince,  ‘  except  that  she  never 

will  see  you  again  :  for  here  I  remain  until  you  promise  to  make  Jekyll 
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a  master  in  chancery.*  Well ;  I  was  obliged  at  length  to  give  in— I 
could  not  help  it.  Others  ought  really  to  be  very  delicate  in  blaming 
appointments  made  by  persons  in  authority,  for  there  are  often  many 
circumstances  totally  unknown  to  the’  public.  However,  Jekyll  got  on 
capiuUly.  It  was  an  unexpected  result.  One  of  my  friends  met  him 
after  he  was  appointed,  and  asked  him  how  in  the  world  he  came  to  be 
picked  out  for  that  post ;  and  he  answered,  that  he  supposed  it  was 
because  he  was  the  most  unfit  man  in  the  country.  Now  you  see  this 
very  consciousness  of  his  own  want  of  ability,  led  him,  in  all  difficult 
cases,  to  consult  two  or  three  other  masters  in  chancery,  and  being 
guided  by  such  experienced  heads,  he  never  got  wrong.  He  continued 
in  office,  for  a  considerable  time,  until  indisposition  and  age  obliged  him 
to  retire  upon  the  usual  pension.  I  met  him  in  the  street  the  day  after 
his  retirement,  when  according  to  his  usual  manner,  he  addrc.‘jsed  me  in 
a  joke  : — ‘  Yesterday,*  said  he,  ‘  Lord  Chancellor,  I  was  your  master  : 
to-day  I  am  my  own  !* — vol.  ii.  pp.  2G8,  269. 

What  a  picture  of  the  slender  talent  with  which  the  world  is 
governed :  and  where  could  have  been  the  objection  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion,  both  ill  the  number  of  masters,  and  the  emoluments  at- 
taehed  to  their  offices  ?  Y"et  to  propose  it  to  Lord  Eldon,  was 
to  touch  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Queen  Charlotte  was  even  worse 
than  her  eldest-born  in  grasping  at  patronage ;  whilst  it  would 
seem  that  there  was  not  a  scion  of  the  royal  family,  who  failed 
to  be  followed  by  a  swarm  of  place-hunting  locusts,  each  witli  an 
appetite  like  the  horseleech. 

Somewhat  prior  to  this  period  of  his  career,  complaints  as¬ 
sumed  a  louder  and  bolder  tone  as  to  those  delays  of  equity, 
which  began  to  be  unsparingly  attributed  to  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor.  Motions  in  Parliament,  brought  forward  by  the  eccen¬ 
tric  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  had  attracted  much  attention  to  the 
subject;  and  more  than  one  committee  had  already  rej^rted, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  respect  to  chancery  reform. 
We  repeat  the  assertion  that  Lord  Eldon  never  seems  to  have 
had  a  personal  enemy.  His  assailants  were  often  numerous,  and 
latterly  they  augmented  in  numbers  ;  whilst  nothing  could  well 
exceed  the  delicacy,  approaching  reverence  itself,  with  which 
they  first  hinted  at,  and  then  more  manfully  yet  always  respect¬ 
fully  expressed  their  opinions.  It  was  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
his  lordship  possessed  in  a  degree  very  rarely  surpassecl,  the 
principal  faculties  which  form  an  eminent  arbitrator.  His  ap¬ 
prehension  was  clear  and  ready,  his  memory  quick  and  retentive. 

"  He  had  a  judgment  which  neither  perplexity,  nor  sophistry 
could  confound ; — an  industry  never  enervated  by  luxury,  nor 
distracted  by  passion.^  Concessions  of  this  kind,  most  hand¬ 
some  and  ample,  never  failed  to  be  made  by  Sir  Samuel  liomilly, 
as  well  as  still  later  by  the  present  Justice  W^illiams,^  and  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers.  These  ought  surely  to  have  satisfied  Ids 
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biographer,  himself  constrained  to  admit  that  there  was  positive 
and  genuine  ground  for  the  charges.  *  The  tendency  to  doubt,’ 
— we  quote  his  own  words, — ^  had  probably  grown  upon  Lord 
Eldon  with  advancing  age;  and  it  certainly  led  him  in  some 
cases  of  novelty  or  complexity  to  postpone  his  judgments  from 
sitting  to  sitting,  until  the  uneasiness  of  the  suitors,  at  the  long 
interval  between  the  hearing  and  the  decision,  produced  reason¬ 
able  and  loud  complaints.’  Such  is  the  language  even  of  a  pa- 
neg}Tist.  An  opponent  stated  the  matter  with  greater  severity 
in  October  1823 ;  '  It  would  be  difficult  we  conceive,  to  deny, 
that  the  Chancellor  more  frequently  gives  proof  of  caution  than 
of  boldness,  of  subtlety  than  of  vigour,  in  his  reasonings ;  that 
in  the  determination  of  particular  cases,  he  seems  too  often  to 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  raising  up  doubts  and  difficulties,  rather 
than  in  clearing  them  away;  and  above  all  that  he  confines  him 
self  far  too  rigidly  to  the  decision  of  the  special  matters  that  come 
before  him,  without  aiming  either  at  the  establishment  of  general 
principles,  and  the  improvement  of  the  seienee  he  professes, — or 
at  the  correction  of  those  vices  in  the  constitution  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  his  court,  of  which  he  daily  sees  and  hears  too  much 
to  make  it  conceivable  that  he  should  be  ignorant.’  Now  w  e  are 
honestly  inclined  to  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  such  intimations 
may  be  supported  by  extracts  from  the  published  correspond¬ 
ence  in  these  volumes.  Lord  Eldon  seems  never  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  motto  upon  the  Newcastle  coach.  Plain,  dow  nright, 
accurate  history,  will  always  describe  him  as  a  wonderful  lawyer, 
but  an  unconscionably  slow  one.  His  judgments  will  always  be 
deemed  open  to  criticism.  ^  We  shall  find  in  them,’  say  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  '  a  tortuous  and  mazy  involution,  paren¬ 
thesis  suffocated  by  parenthesis,  a  profuse,  inelegant,  and  cum¬ 
brous  verbiage,  whieh  afflicts  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  obscu¬ 
rity,  and  a  most  painful  image  of  labour  at  once  interminable 
and  unproductive.  Meaning,  in  itself  never  redundant  or  ex¬ 
cessive,  struggling  in  vain  through  a  heavy  and  oppressive  load 
of  qualifications,  and  limitations,  and  restrictions,  creeps  into 
light,  at  length,  in  a  shape  and  in  dimensions  little  calculated  to 
repay  the  wearisoraeness  of  pursuit,  from  its  first  introduction, 
through  its  general  attenuation  and  diminution,  to  its  final  ex¬ 
tinction  !  ’ 

Our  biographer  admires  the  cleverness  of  style  manifested  in 
these  insinuations ;  yet  surely  it  is  not  easy  to  gainsay  their 
accuracy  and  force.  We  remember  a  worthy  broken¬ 
hearted  Irishman  making  his  appearance  before  an  eminent  soli¬ 
citor  in  London,  to  witness  the  winding  up  of  a  suit,  in  w  hich  he 
had  unfortunately  been  engaged.  *  Pray,’  said  the  man  ot 
papers  and  red  tape,  ‘  for  how'  long  have  you  secured  yoiu  resi- 
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0  t  *  answered  the  client,  ‘  knowings  the  deluyvS 

of  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  sad  experience,  T  have  taken  iny 
house  for  six  months.'— ‘*Go*alon""  cxelaimcd  the  attorney,  hind 
get  a  lease  for  at  least  fourteen  years  !'  This  is  no  joke,  iet  our 
readers  rest  assured.  We  were  ear-witnesses  to  the  termination 
of  a  cause  wdiich  had  lasted  vigorously  for  forty  years ;  and  two 
more  w’ere  within  onr  personal  knowledge,  which  having  sur¬ 
passed  that  age,  hid  fair  to  survive  through  half  a  century. 
\\e  well  remember  the  case  of  Beard  t^ersus  Westcott  (not 
mentioned  in  the  work  before  ns),  as  exciting  something  like 
universal  indignation:  in  that  of  Ware  v.  llorwood,  which  is 
alluded  to,  a  solicitor  for  one  of  the  parties  wrote  a  remonstrance 
in  the  public  pajiers  addressed  to  Lord  Eldon ;  who  instead  of 
committing  him  for  contempt  of  court,  sent  for  him  into  his  pri¬ 
vate  room ;  and  attendances  upon  his  lordship  were  charged  to 
the  client  in  his  bill  of  costs,  one  item  of  which  ran  in  the  follow  ¬ 
ing  form  : — ^  To  attendance  in  the  private  room  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor,  w  hen  his  lordship  begged  for  further  indulgence  till  to-mor¬ 
row.'  'The  thing  went  on  ^  his  lordship,  having  begged  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  further  respite,  was  at  length  as  good  as  his  word  ;  and 
with  the  spur  in  his  side,  ultimately  made  a  decree !'  We  are 
not  aware  through  how  many  lustrums  this  suit  had  busted ;  hut 
no  adequate  conception  can  be  entertained  by  non-professional 
persons,  of  the  misery  and  expence  occasioned  by  protractions 
in  what  is  called  equity  only  by  a  misnomer.  Families  pine 
away  into  gradual  destitution.  Sickness  of  the  heart  digs  a  si¬ 
lent  grave  for  parents,  friends,  husbands,  and  brothers.  The 
shadows  of  an  unrighteous  forum  change  joy  into  heaviness,  and 
prosperity  into  adversity.  Is  the  following  an  unfair  descrip¬ 
tion  ? 

‘  An  anxious  lieir  at  law  had  filed  a  hill 
In  Chancery, — against  his  uncle’s  will : 

Prodigious  litigation  now  ensued 
In  language  hieroglyuhical  and  crude : 

The  lawyers  smiled  alone, — those  limbs  of  sin, 

AVho  grow  so  fat,  w’hen  all  the  world  grows  thin  ! 

Reams  upon  reams  of  paper  were  consumed, 

Souls  upon  souls,  through  jHjrjury  were  doomed  : 

Words  warred  with  words,  and  brains  encountere<l  brains. 

Fed  w  ith  fat  fees, — the  Pigmies  and  the  Cranes ! 

Bills  begat  bills,— demanding  fresh  replies. 

Each  hatching  into  life  fresh  swarms  of  lies  : 

Opinions  with  opinions, — paid  for — strove, — 

The  flocks  decaying,  whilst  iujustice  throve  ; 

And  courts  above,  intolerably  slow, — 

Reversed  the  sentences  of  courts  below  !  ’ 

Such  were  scenes  of  perpetual,  and  literal  occurrence,  ihrough 
the  incessant  and  cruel  doubts  of  Lord  Eldon.  It  is  all  very 
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well  to  exalt  and  laud  deliberation :  and  Euripides,  we  know, 
says 

Eiri<rx«C-own  to  raxv  rtjp  iiKqv  €x<t‘ 

fivOoi  irXii(TTOP  apvovoip  ao^op. 

But  there  is  a  medium  in  all  things.  No  judge  need  either  play 
the  hare,  or^  the  tortoise.  The  lord  chancellor  clearly  felt  his 
own  infirmities,  and  even  paid  money  out  of  his  pocket  to  re¬ 
medy  them.  lie  assured  his  most  confidential  correspondents, 
that  he  very  well  knew  he  ought  to  withdraw :  and  why  did  he 
not?  We  conceive  there  were  two  reasons, — one  which  he 
avowed  to  his  friends,  and  another  which  he  kept  to  himself. 
Tlie  former  involved  a  resolution,  that  however  professedly  in¬ 
clined  to  resign,  he  would  never  be  ferreted  or  taunted  out  of  office; 
in  other  words,  upon  this  ground,  he  held  his  mace  on,  to  plague 
democratical  opponents.  The  latter  he  would  never  openly 
admit,  though  it  was  too  apparent ;  namely,  that  he  clung  to  the 
emoluments  of  the  Great  Seal !  These,  together  wutli  the  speak¬ 
ership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  averaged  from  1801  to  1806  about 
£17,655  per  annum;  and  from  1807  until  his  final  retirement 
about  £13,000  a-year,  allowing  for  wdiat  he  consented  to  sacri¬ 
fice  tow  ards  a  vice-chancellor.  An  eminent  clergyman,  w  ho  had 
known  him,  from  his  Oxford  days,  was  once  asked  in  our  hear¬ 
ing  for  his  genuine  character :  his  reply  was,  '  The  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  is  a  marvellous  and  a  matchless  lawyer, — -but  he  has  said 
to  gold.  Thou  art  mv  hope, — and  to  the  fine  gold.  Thou  art  my 
God?^ 

Onward  therefore  he  pursued  his  course,  through  evil  report 
and  good  report ;  always  urbane  both  to  the  bar  and  suitors, 
kind  to  his  equals,  and  condescending  to  his  inferiors.  It  w  as 
very  difficult  to  put  him  out  of  humour ;  although  Lord  Dun¬ 
fermline  once  did  so.  Upon  liberalism  in  politics,  indeed,  he 
never  smiled;  nor  did  he  ever  give  one  of  his  seven  hundred 
livings  to  an  evangelical  clergyman.  His  ideas  about  popular 
religion,  might  be  summed  up  in  his  celebrated  apothegm, 
which  furnishes  a  fac- simile  of  his  autograph  in  the  second 
volume ;  ^  My  opinion  is  that  the  establishment  is  formed, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  church  political,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  state  religious.'  Hence  arose  the  intensity 
of  his  regard  for  the  memory  of  George  the  Third  ;  as  also  the 
line  of  argument  and  conduct  w  hich  he  adopted  as  to  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  queen's  name  from  the  liturgy.  He  had  manifested 
considerable  amenity  towards  her  in  her  earlier  troubles,  when 
Princess  of  Wales ;  but  on  the  grand  assize  he  bow  ed  to  her 
wicked  consort,  and  warmly  supported  the  bill  for  Pains  and 
Penalties.  Endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  evidence  against 
her  was  conclusive,  he  threw  into  the  back-ground,  wdth  no 
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little  violence  to  his  private  opinion,  as  it  strikes  ourselves,  the 
tyranny  and  treachery  of  which  she  liad  been  the  victim/  At 
the  coronation  of  Georj^e  the  Fourth  an  earldom  was  conferred 
upon  him,  with  the  rank  of  Viscount  for  his  second  title.  His 
elder  brother,  William,  also,  who  had  risen  to  the  hij^hest  legal 
honours  as  a  civilian,  was  made  a  peer,  and  took  his  seat 
as  Lord  Stowell.  Never  had  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
been  so  ably  presided  over.  It  would  seem  as  though  Provi¬ 
dence  just  raised  him  to  his  envied  position,  when  our  mari¬ 
time  ascendancy  stood  in  need  of  such  an  adjudicator.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  sphere  of  I^ord  StowelPs  jurisdiction 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ocean.  His  mighty  mind 
not  only  administered  justice  upon  the  high  seas  ;  but  it 
moulded  into  a  new'  code  all  that  jurisconsults  had  said  or 
thought  upon  the  subject,  from  the  famous  laws  of  Rhodes  to 
his  ow  n  times.  It  is  melancholy  to  look  upon  his  noble  intel¬ 
lectual  portrait,  and  then  read  the  playful,  yet  truthful  intima- 
tion,  thrown  out  with  regard  to  him  by  the  chancellor,  that  the 
‘  only  exercise  he  ever  indulged  in,  was  that  of  eating  and 
drinking!'  Lord  Eldon  loved  port  wine,  ^and  the  stronger 
the  better but  there  was  no  excess ;  owing,  it  may  be,  to 
the  excellent  order  in  which  his  lady  maintained  her  con¬ 
jugal  control  over  all  domestic  and  personal  expenses.  Even 
the  luxury  of  a  pinch  of  snutf  was  only  permitted  with 
certain  restrictions,  and  for  a  particular  object ;  since,  though 
he  had  frequently  wished  for  the  liberty,  he  archly  confessed, 
* /ie  could  never  get  leave  to  carry  a  box.'  His  entire  life  was 
one  of  trammel,  and  his  ofhcial  existence,  with  all  its  attrac¬ 
tions,  he  over  and  over  again  described  as  ‘vanity,  and  vexation 
of  spirit.'  The  accession  of  (banning,  in  1822,  to  the  Liverpool 
ministry,  on  tlie  suicide  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  must 
have  annoyed  him  not  a  little ;  though  he  could  not  help  yield¬ 
ing  to  hard  necessity  on  the  occasion. 

We  have  no  space,  nor,  indeed,  if  we  had,  is  it  nceessaiw’,  to 
dwell  upon  that  most  acrimonious  virulence  with  which  Lord 
Eldon  ever  opposed  the  claims  of  religious  liberty.  He  naturally 
looked  upon  Canning  as  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  loosen  tlie 
vessel  of  the  state  from  those  anticpiated  prejudices,  so  much 
the  dearer  to  the  chancellor,  simply  because  they  were  ancient. 
His  svmpathies  w'ere  with  the  Duke  of  \ork,  and  his  notorious 
declaration  in  April,  1825.  The  oath,  with  which  its  close  was 
pointed  and  disgraced,  seems  to  have  clenched  the  loyal  devo¬ 
tion  awarded  tow  ards  its  author  by  bishops,  peers,  and  tories. 
It  was  printed  and  circulated  in  golden  letters ;  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs  were  impressed  with  the  worthless  words ;  we  sy 
dvurlhless,  in  reference  to  the  quarter  whence  they  proceeded. 
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Even  the  keeper  of  the  kiiig^s  conscience  could  not  avoid 
mentioning  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Frances  Bankes,  ^The  Duke 
of  York  is  at  Newmarket.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  his 
highly  important  and  lofty  situation  he  spends  so  many  days  with 
blacklegs,  and  so  many  nights  at  cards,  amongst  which  w  e  know 
there  are  knaves,  as  well  as  what  are  better  company  for  him, — 
kings  and  queens  P  His  lordship  could  overlook,  or  at  least 
handle  most  delicately,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  royal  gambler ; 
but  for  atfairs  so  sacred,  as  the  Rights  of  Conscience,  he  had 
not  an  atom  of  grace  or  favour  to  spare.  On  retiring  from 
otUce,  when  the  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool  had  broken  up  his 
ministiw,  the  king  loaded  him  with  marks  of  his  confidence  and 
friendship.  He  passed  his  time  generally  between  Encombe 
and  the  metropolis ;  entering  into  field  sports  in  the  country, 
and  still  attending  to  public  business  in  London.  The  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts  filled  him  with  dismay  ;  and 
w  hilst  he  had  encouraged  some  hope  for  the  nation,  under  the 
transitory  cabinets  of  Canning  and  Viscount  Godench,  he  now 
plainly  enough  foresaw,  that  all  his  labours  reiterated  from 
session  to  session,  against  the  Catholic  Relief  bill,  were  about 
to  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  His  account  of 
George  the  Fourth,  at  this  period,  is  most  pitiable ;  vibrating 
as  the  roval  mind  was  between  conviction  and  consistency  ; 
endeavouring  to  throw'  blame,  wherever  it  might  exist,  upon 
the  shoulders  of  others ;  and  feeling  himself  to  be,  w  hat  in 
truth  he  w  as,  a  mere  monarchical  ])ageant,  possessing  no  real 
power,  and  respected  neither  by  follower  nor  foe.  The  ex¬ 
chancellor  prophecied  in  the  House  of  Ijords,  that  the  suu  of 
England  had  set  for  ever;  which  the  French  revolution  of  1830, 
and  the  accession  of  Lord  Grey  to  the  premiership,  of  (‘ourse, 
in  his  opinion,  tended  to  conliriu.  Reform  in  parliament, 
under  William  the  Fourth,  crow  ned  the  climax ;  scarcely  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  brief  Peel- Wellington  administration  of  1835, 
and  an  apparent  revival  of  conservatism  developed  in  the  general 
election.  His  old  colleagues  had  evidently  taken  him  at  his 
word,  with  regard  to  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  professed 
to  relimpiish  the  labours  of  official  life;  and  had  therefore  left 
him  altogether  out  of  the  question  in  tlieir  arrangements.  How 
much  they  were  mistaken,  and  he  was  mortified,  a|)pears  from 
various  private  letters,  demonstrating  those  secret  longings 
with  which  his  mind  still  reverted,  even  to  the  privy  seal,  if  he 
could  have  obtained  it.  But  he  was  already  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  age  of  man.  His  brother  had  survived  his  intellects,  and 
was  at  length  gone  to  his  last  home.  Here,  again,  vexation 
awaited  him ;  since  Lord  Stowell  had  passed  him  over  in  his 
will,  no  doubt  considering  him  as  more  than  merely  well  pro- 
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>  idcd  for.  tiiniily  connexions  «ind  ties  were,  <ind  hnd  been  for 
a  long  while,  dissolving  in  different  directions.  His  brother 
left  behind  him  no  descendants,  except  Lady  Sidinouth,  who 
shortly  followed  him  to  the  grave.  Lady  Lldon,  together  with 
both  her  sons,  died  before  her  lord.  One  of  their  daughters  had 
imitated  their  matrimonial  example,  in  running  away  with  a 
gentleman  named  Kepton,  the  husband  of  her  choice ;  but  for 
which  her  father  suftered  years  to  elapse  before  he  forgave  her. 
Ilis  other,  daughter  married  unhappily ;  and  his  brother 
Henry  had  died  as  early  as  1799.  Cloud  upon  cloud  thus  thick¬ 
ened  about  him,  afflicting  him  the  more,  since  he  had  been 
always  an  affectionate  relative,  a  dutiful  son  in  a  certain 
modified  sense,  an  indulgent  husband,  a  tender  father  witli 
some  exeeptions,  and  a  faithful  brother.  His  own  sands. were 
also  fast  running  out;  his  temper  was  failing;  the  windows 
of  his  inner  man  grew  darker  and  darker;  even  his  dogs  ceased 
to  interest  him ;  his  constitution,  which  had  supported  a  cough 
of  half  a  century,  with  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  legal  toil,  broke 
up,  through  mere  old  age, —  and  on  Saturday,  the  LUh  of 
January,  1838,  he  expired.  His  life  had  thus  reached  the 
duration  of  eighty-seven  years,  six  months,  and  nine  days. 

How  it  fared  with  him,  in  exchanging  time  for  eternity,  it  is 
far  from  any  human  tribunal  to  determine.  It  is  w  itii  his  ac¬ 
tions  alone  that  we  have  any  concern.  His  servant  observed 
that,  when  in  bed,  he  frccpiently  expressed  himself  in  oral  and 
alfecting  supplication.  He  read  the  scriptures  with  seriousness 
tow  ards  the  termination  of  his  life ;  bewailing,  it  is  said,  sincerely, 
his  breaches  of  the  Sabbath  for  so  many  years,  in  absenting 
himself  from  church  almost  altogether,  and  desecrating  his 
sacred  hours  in  secular  employments.  On  this  painful  subject 
w  e  like  the  tone  of  Lord  Eldon  himself—blunt  and  cold  as  per¬ 
haps  it  may  seem — better  than  the  hollow  extenuations  of  his 
courtly  encomiast.  The  latter  has  ventured,  after  alluding  to^ 
certain  ^greater  or  less  transgressions  as  the  weaknesses  ot 
human  nature,^  to  evince  his  own  utter  ignorance  upon  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  in  such  paragraphs  as  these :  ‘  with  Lord 
Eldon,  religion  was  matter  of  feeling,  as  well  as  conviction :  it 
w  as  the  stock  on  which  his  virtue  grew  :  his  standard  in  action, 
and  his  refuge  in  sullering.  Its  intluences  were  habitually  and 
practically  present,  and  operative,  and  paramount  within  him — 
whether  amid  the  perplexities  of  law,  the  struggles  of  power,  or 
the  sorrow  s. of  domestic  bereavement — alike  in  his  health  and  in 
his  sickness,  in  his  youth  and  in  his  age  !'  Alas  !  for  the  lalse- 
hood  of  ilattery,  not  in  this  instance  we  dare  say,  intending 
wilfully  to  niLlcad ;  but  only  demonstrating  that  the  priiiciples 
of  the  world  have  a  lie  in  their  right  hand  !  The  youth  of  Lord 
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Eldon,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  our  author  lias  all  along  told  us, 
was  a  youth  of  formalism  and  petty  misdemeanour.  Under 
fifteen,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  disregarding  the  demands  of  truth, 
the  behests  of  his  father,  and  the  laws  of  common  honesty.  Let 
nonconformists  never  fail  to  protest  against  the  moral  code  of 
our  large  seminaries ;  setting  at  defiance,  as  they  so  often  do, 
the  commands  of  God,  through  the  petrifying  effects  of  religion 
established  by  act  of  parliament.  Of  the  main  stream  of  his 
later  life,  we  have  also  taken  some  slight  survey  ;  so  that  candid 
readers  may  draw  their  own  conclusions.  It  was  the  conviction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  that  his  old  friend  was  going  out  of  the 
world,  trusting  in  his  own  righteousness ;  and  in  several  inter¬ 
views,  accompanied  with  prayer,  he  attempted  to  direct  his 
hopes  exclusively  towards  the  merits  of  our  Saviour.  That  this 
prelate  would  be  too  severe  about  such  a  matter,  mjiy  not  be  for 
a  moment  imagined ;  but  perceiving  that  his  efforts  were  not 
well  taken,  he  addressed  the  dying  man  a  letter,  full  of  faithfid- 
ness  and  pathos,  of  which  we  know  not  the  result :  for  it  is  beside 
the  purpose  to  listen  to  what  he  once  told  his  solicitor,  that  he 
aeiiuiesced  in  his  view,  that  ^  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  any¬ 
thing  but  the  blood  of  Christ’ — when  in  that  very  conversation 
he  previously  mentioned  his  ^  source  of  great  happiness  in  rc- 
dectiug  that  he  never  gave  to  A  the  property  of  B  .adding  that 
‘  this  is  a  satisfaction  to  a  man  at  the  tasty  and  in  looking  forward 
to  the  day  of  judgment  !*  It  is  notorious  that,  for  years  and 
years,  in  the  metropolis,  he  had  forgotten  entirely  the  admoni¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Johnson:  a  place  of  worship  he  never  entered;  his 
family  and  household  neglected  even  the  externals  of  what  the 
Anglican  faith  recommends  ;  and  Sunday  was  invariably  a  season 
of  either  temporal  occupation  or  pleasure.  Docs  his  amiable 
biographer,  then,  quite  fulfil  his  mission,  when  he  sounds  such  a 
sonorous  trumpet  as  to  the  religion  of  his  noble  patron ;  con¬ 
fessing  that,  in  London  at  least,  his  devotions  were  always  per¬ 
formed  in  private;  that  when  in  the  country,  for  one  month  out 
of  the  twelve,  he  went  to  the  parish  sanctuary  four  times ;  that 
he  invariably  said  grace  before  dinner ;  that  he  built  a  chapel  of 
ease  at  his  own  expense ;  that  he  stoutly  maintained  ehristi.anity 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land;  and  that  his  charities  were  enormous, 
only  that  his  admirers  could  never  find  out  exactly  where  they 
were  exercised?  He  should  surely  have  thought  of  the  ancient 
Latin  axiom — Paulum  sepidtce  distat  inertue  celata  virtus  !  e 
are  plainly  informed,  that  he  abst.ained  from  all  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions  :  the  most  diligent  rcse<arches  have  not  brought  half 
a  dozen  genuine  instances  of  pecuniary  benevolence  to  light : 
nor  does  there  exist  any  evidence  of  a  palpable  nature  that  ‘  he 
filled  his  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light, ^  beyond  a  few  most 
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t  •  111^^  and  the  plentiful  surmises  of 

those  who  had  their  case  to  make  out  that  he  was  an  anointed 
vessel  full  to  the  brim  of  religion  and  charity.  We  admit  that  there 
once  existed  considerable  exaggerations  as  to  his  indulgence  of 
^  cuuctative  tendencies and  these  Mr.  Horace  Twiss  has,  in 
our  estimation,  triumphantly  swept  away.  But  the  nucleus  of 
the  grand  count  against  his  administration  of  equity  remains, 
we  think,  untouched,  or  at  all  events  undisturbed— even  his 
admirers  themselves  being  the  judges.  Nor  was  he  unrequited 
for  that  portion  of  his  legal  and  judicial  charjicter  which  deve¬ 
loped  itself,  so  beneficially  for  his  fellow  -creatures,  as  to  place 
him,  ill  the  list  ol  chancellors,  on  a  level  w  ith  Lord  Ilardwicke. 
During  the  quarter  of  a  century  through  which  he  held  the 
seals,  over  and  above  what  he  w  as  so  fond  of  designating  as  his 
official  charities,  he  received  from  his  countrymen  .€K)0,()00; 
during  his  previous  practice  at  the  bar  about  €2(K),(K)0  more ; 
together  with  his  ten  years’  pension,  when  out  of  place,  which 
added  the  trifle  of  another  10,000  to  his  overwhelming  for¬ 
tunes.  There  were  also  the  vast  accumulations  of  interest  upon 
his  realizations ;  all  w  hich,  (deducting  legacies  to  daughters,) 
in  addition  to  the  prodigious  property  of  Lord  Stow  ell,  Inis  des¬ 
cended  to  his  grandson,  the  present  ejirl.  The  posterity  of  a 
Newcastle  coal- fit  ter  may  now  be  ranked  amongst  the  most 
opulent  members  of  the  British  aristocracy ;  an  oligarchy  un¬ 
paralleled  by  any  in  the  world.  The  late  Chancellor  Eldon,  we 
regret  to  observe,  besides  appealing  at  all  public  and  private 
opportunities,  to  his  own  spotless  integrity  and  virtue,  ud  nau- 
sometimes  lapsed  into  the  culpable  practice  of  interlarding 
his  speeches  with  those  tremendous  adjurations  which  ought  to 
be  strictly  limited,  in  our  opinion,  to  extraordinar}^  solemnities. 

Yet  let  us  part  in  peace  w  ith  the  memorial  of  so  great  a  man ! 
For  upwards  of  five  years  we  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  him 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall  and  Westminster.  Who  is  there  so  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  that  will  not  remember  the  rumbling  approach  of 
his  carriage,  precisely  at  a  quarter  before  ten  o’clock  ;  the  ve¬ 
hicle  itself  being  barely  better  or  handsomer  than  one  of  the 
old-fashioned,  long,  heavy,  respectable,  and'now  almost  forgotten 
hackney  glass-cojichcs.  His  equipage  and  servants  always  wore 
mournmg  to  save  the  expense  of  a  state  hammercloth  and  live¬ 
ries.  As  he  entered  his  court,  the  Bar  would  rise,  and  salute 
him,  it  frequently  struck  ns,  with  something  far  beyond  mere 
courtesy.  Whilst  his  attendants  adjusted  his  robe  or  desk, 
presented  him  with  his  nosegay,  and  arranged  his  mace  and 
seals  on  the  table  of  green  cloth,  he  would  settle  himself  down 
to  the  most  important  business,  with  scarcely  a  word,  or  an 
effort.  There  was  an  unaffected  urbanity  in  his  whole  demeanour. 
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rarely  to  be  found  amongst  other  judges,  many  of  them  con¬ 
fessedly  his  inferiors.  Sometimes  he  would  glance  at  the  news¬ 
paper  or  indite  a  note,  or  pass  a  quiet  joke,  or  deliver  an  able 
decree  ;  or  for  hours  together  listen  to  counsel,  without  uttering 
a  sound,  with  his  left  foot  upon  his  right  knee,  and  one  of  his 
hands  passing  to  and  fro  over  the  calf  of  the  leg,  until  his  anti¬ 
quated  silk  stocking,  somewlnit  the  worse  for  wear,  literally 
shone  through  the  attrition.  We  can  see  him  now,  in  the  eye 
of  our  mind,  exchanging  glances,  in  this  posture,  wdth  Sir  Sa¬ 
muel  llomilly  ;  looking  out  so  archly  and  demurely,  w  ith  such 
a  play  of  good-natured  pleasantry  on  his  features,  that  one  saw 
how  he  loved  humour  almost  more  than  equity ;  and  that  tlie 
thought,  then  passing  through  his  mind,  would  have  set  bar¬ 
risters,  and  solicitors,  and  suitors  too,  in  a  roar  of  laughter, 
had  the  dignity  of  place,  person,  or  occasion,  ever  permitted  a 
caehinnation.  llis  memory  was  a  perfect  magazine,  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  w  liich  w  as  a  law  -librarv ;  and  the  other  a  museum  of 
facts,  dates,  quaint  anecdotes,  bills,  demurrers,  replications, 
orders,  and  the  complete  skeletons  of  some  thousand  cases  con¬ 
nected  with  his  own  jurisdiction,  as  head  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.  Externally  he  never  acted  the  oppressor  upon  the  bench. 
However  young  the  speaker  might  be,  or  however  prolix,  dull, 
and  prosy,  or  however  intricate  the  circumstances  which  he 
might  have  to  lay  before  him,  the  Chancellor  heard  w  ith  impar¬ 
tiality  and  attention,  came  almost  without  fail  to  the  correct 
conclusion,  and  only  doubted  whether  or  not  he  had  done  so, 
alas !  too  often.  Nor  w^as  he  above  acknowledging  himself  in 
the  wrong,  when  that  had  really  happened :  he  w  ould  then 
openly  say,  ^  I  feel  myself  bound  to  state  that  when  such  or  such 
a  case  was  decided,  1  must  have  seen  it  in  a  point  of  view,  in 
which,  after  most  laborious  consideration,  I  cannot  see  it  iiow  .^ 
These  were  amongst  the  best  symptoms  of  his  nobler  nature : 
requiescat  umbra  ejus  in  pace  perpetud. 


Brief 

*  St,  Patrick's  Purgatory  *  An  Essay  on  the  legends  of  Purgatory,  Hell, 
and  Paradise,  current  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Bv  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.  F.S.A.  Russel  Smith. 

This  little  volume  presents  a  curious  and  amusing  collection  of  tales  re¬ 
lating  to  purgatory  and  paradise,  from  the  early  legend  of  the  monk 
Furseus,  to  the  splendid  vision  of  Dante.  Amid  great  similarity,  the 
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variations  afford  a  pfood  test  of  the  poetical  powers  of  the  resjK*ctive 
vyriters,  althoup^h  as  the  reader  may  well  suppose,  the  majj^nificent  crea¬ 
tions  of  the  Florentine  bard  leave  every  other  ‘  vision’  far  indeed  behind. 

The  notion  of  purgatory,  however,  did  not,  as  Mr.  Wright  endeavours 
to  prove,  ori^nate  with  the  churchmen  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  an 
article  of  belief  among  the  Jews,  long  ere  the  Latin  church  had  a  name, 
and  the  case  really  is,  that  nearly  all  the  suj)erstitions  connected  with  re¬ 
ligion  during  this  period,  will  be  found  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
eastern  source.  It  was  not  in  the  forests  of  Scandinavia  or  Germany,  as 
Mr.  Wright  supposes,  that  the  belief  in  the  gloom  of  the  abode  of  sc])a- 
rate  spirits,  or  of  the  purifying  fires  of  purgatory  originated,  but  in  the 
far  east,  and  among  the  followers  of  that  widely  diffused  creed  of  Zer- 
dhust ,  by  whom  light  w'as  viewed  as  the  very  element  of  the  dcitv,  and 
darkness  as  the  ver\'  element  of  the  opposing  evil  one,  while  fire  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  great  purifier  of  all  things. 

In  many  of  the  tales  of  ])aradise,  too,  which  are  here  collected,  an  un¬ 
doubtedly  oriental  origin  may  be  traced.  Tall,  straight  trees,  wide  plains 
covered  with  aromatic  plants,  sparkling  fountains,  and  birds  of  bright 
plumage,  belong  not  to  European  landscape,  and  never  would  have 
formed  pjirt  of  an  Englishman’s  vision  of  Paradise  ;  and  it  forcibly  struck 
us  that  the  reason  why  the  popular  auditory  during  the  middle  ages, — 
and  indeed  we  may  add,  much  later, — w’ere  always  so  much  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  scenes  of  punishment  than  of  reward,  must  have  been  the 
foreign  character  of  the  pictures  of  a  state  of  blessedness.  We  must 
protest  against  the  ‘  elves,’  these  genuine  creations  of  English  poetical 
fancy,  of  w’hom  we  have  some  curious  stories,  being  summoned  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  doctrine  of  purgatorv.  Fairyland  is  essentially  English  ground, 
but  purgatory  belongs  to  a  different  region.  We  must  also  protest  against 
the  hard  measure  which  Mr.  Wright  deals  out  to  the  Irish  catholics. 
Orangemen  may  talk  about  Romanism  being  ‘  a  religion  of  sedition,’  but 
blind  indeed  must  the  writer  be  who  does  not  perceive  that  misrule  has 
been  the  grand  element  in  producing  that  sedition  in  Ireland.  On  the 
whole,  as  a  compilation  of  curious  stories  from  sources  not  always  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  general  reader,  the  work  has  some  merit,  but  a  philosophical 
essay  on  the  religious  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages,  is  still  wanting. 
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Nos.  /.  to  XIV.  William  Whyte,  Edinburgh.  London  :  lloulston. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  some  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  school  books  comprised  in  the  above  series.  Tlie  whole  form  one 
of  the  most  valuable  practical  contributions  ever  made  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  this  country.  The  skill  and  care  manifested  in 
their  preparation  ;  the  philosophical  and  simple  methods  of  instruction  ; 
and  the  amount  of  information  w’hich  they  contain,  together  with  their 
cheapness,  entitle  them  to  an  extensive  sale,  and  we  hope  will  secure 
their  diligent  emplovment.  Tlie  scries  furnishes  the  means  of  a  com¬ 
plete  education  in  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  to  these  branches  of  knowledge  ])hysical  science  and  mathematics 
are  being  now  added  by  the  numlxTs  in  course  of  ])ublication.  Wchave 
been  especiallv  delighted  with  the  four  which  form  the  geographical 
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course,  and  the  excellent  atlas  which  accompanies  them.  The  uniformity 
of  plan  by  which  these  and  the  other  works  of  the  series  are  distinguished, 
renders  the  task  of  giving  and  receiving  instruction  comparatively  easy, 
when  contrasted  with  the  bewilderment  which  ensues  to  teacher  and 
pupil  from  the  use  of  many  volumes  having  their  contents  differently 
arranged,  and  not  unfrequently  being  at  variance  with  each  other.  In 
the  lessons  on  reading,  the  teacher  is  strongly  recommended  to  follow 
the  ‘  System  of  teaching  by  sound,*  using  the  powers  rather  than  the 
names  of  the  letters,  and  the  exercises  are  constructed  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  attention  to  this  plan.  Although  it  is  understood  by  many 
who  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  teaching  our  boys  and  girls  their 
mother  tongue,  yet  there  are  some  who,  we  hope,  may  use  these 
schoolbooks,  to  whom  it  is  not  so  familiar  ;  and  for  their  sakes  we  have 
wished  for  a  careful  and  complete  explanation  of  it,  either  in  the  form 
of  an  introduction  to  the  lesson  book,  or  in  a  separate  tract.  We  con¬ 
fess  also,  that  with  many  prepossessions  in  its  favour,  we  are  not  fully 
satisfied  that  it  is  preferable  to  all  others,  and  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  distinction  which  has  to  be  preserv’ed  between  the  power  of  a  letter 
and  its  name  is  one  difficult  tor  a  child  clearly  to  understand,  at  the  age 
when  it  is  commonly  taught  to  read,  and  likely  to  create  confusion  and 
perplexity  in  the  mind.  The  plan  would  be  less  objectionable  if,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  of  them,  all  the  names  of  the  letters  were  made 
to  correspond  with  their  powers.  To  effect,  however,  this  desirable 
change,  requires  an  authority  greater  and  more  extensive  than  that 
which  is  adequate  to  enact  new  laws,  or  even  to  reform  a  parliament. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  anxious  to  obtain  more  complete  information 
respecting  the  books  in  this  series,  we  refer  them  to  a  syllabus  issued  by 
the  publishers,  which  contains  a  list  of  the  works  and  an  explanation  of 
their  contents.  It  ought  to  be  extensively  circulated  by  the  parties  who 
are  engaged  in  this  w’orthy  undertaking. 

The  Epistles  of  Barnabas,  Clement,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  the  Epistle  to 

Diognetus.  Edited  from  the  text  of  Hefele,  with  an  introduction 

and  notes,  by  Algernon  Grenfell,  M.A.,  one  of  the  masters  of  Rugby 

School.  Rugbv  ;  I.  G.  Crossley.  London :  G.  B.  Whitaker  &  Co. 

1844. 

This  is  the  most  compendious  reprint  of  the  *  apostolical  fathers*  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  to  those  who  may  desire  the  text  without  the  usual 
apparatus  of  various  readings  and  notes,  will  be  a  very  attractive  publi¬ 
cation.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  in  a  clear  bold  type.  The  arguments 
are  given  by  the  side  of  each  chapter  in  English.  As  the  title  intimates, 
the  text  of  Hefele*s  edition  is  followed  throughout ;  and  although  w'e 
should  decidedly  recommend  even*’  student,  who  intends  to  have  but 
one  copy  of  these  fathers,  to  obtain  Hefele*s  edition,  in  preference  to 
every'  other ;  yet,  where  the  object  is  to  have  the  text  only  in  a  portable 
form,  we  think  that  the  present  edition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
either  for  accuracy  or  beauty. 

The  introduction  is  a  very  sensible  and  useful  paper.  It  supplies  all 
the  information  which  is  required  in  a  manual  edition  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  various  pieces  included  in  the  volume.  The  grounds 
on  which  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  Bar- 
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nabas  is  denied,  and  the  principal  facts  respecting  the  epistles  of  Igna¬ 
tius,  are  briefly  but  sufficiently  stated.  The  editor’s  remarks  respecting 
the  value  of  these  early  works  are  moderate  and  candid.  Avoiding  *  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  evidence  which  they  contain  for  the  apostolic 
sanction  of  episcopacy,*  he  is  careful  to  show  ‘  what  kind  of  episcopacy  it 
is  which  Ignatius  speaks  of,’  and  its  difference  from  that  which  now  bears 
the  name.  He  has  also  some  very  judicious  remaiks  on  the  corrupting 
tendency  of  a  judaizing  spirit  in  both  the  earlier  and  later  church,  and 
notices  the  references  which  occur  in  the  letter  of  the  pseudo- liamabas, 
in  the  tw’o  epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  in  that  to  Diognetus  on  this  subject. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Eclectic  Review,^ 

Dear  Sir, — Looking  over  the  article  on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  in  the 
‘  Eclectic*  of  this  month,  I  am  mortified  in  detecting  some  errors  of  the 
press,  or  of  transcription,  which  escaped  my  notice  in  the  slight  revision 
which  I  was  compelled  to  give  to  the  proof-sheet  forwarded  to  me  while  on 
a  journey.  You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  inserting  the  following  correc¬ 
tions  from  my  own  copy  in  your  next  number,  which  will  complete  the 
volume  in  which  the  errors  are  found. 

Page  509,  for  Molderhauer^  read  Moldenhaner. 


it 

it 

SchultZf 

„  Schulz. 

»* 

it 

Krankf 

„  Krause. 

513, 

it 

Pressinust 

„  PcKsiiius. 

514, 

it 

explanatioUf 

„  explanations. 

517, 

it 

Buschiiig, 

„  Biisching. 

it 

it 

German^ 

„  Germany. 

it 

it 

thise  pistlCf 

„  this  epistle. 

it 

it 

Herr  man  f 

„  Heumann. 

it 

it 

Zackari/f 

„  Zacharitc. 

\i 

[jurs,  faithfully. 

November  \st,  1844.  the  contributor. 


littrarp  intrlliffencr. 

Just  Published. 

The  Convict  Ship :  a  narrative  of  the  results  of  Scriptural  Instruction 
and  Moral  Discipline  as  these  appeared  on  board  the  ‘  Earl  Grey,*  during 
the  voyage  to  Tasmania,  with  brief  notices  of  individual  prisoners.  By 

Colin  A.  Browning,  M.D.  ,  i  i, 

The  Missionary*s  Reward,  or  the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Pacific. 
By  George  Pritchard,  Esq.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  A.  James. 
The  Star  of  Att^gh^i ;  the  Vision  of  Swartz  and  other  ^loems.  By  Frances 

Brown.  .  .  ,  ,  .  j 

Uncle  Peter*s  Fairy  Tales.  The  first  story  containing  the  history  and 
adventures  of  Little  Mary,  Queen  of  the  great  Island  of  Brakarakakaka. 

Laodicea ;  or  Religious  Declension,  its  nature,  indications,  causes,  conse¬ 
quences,  and  remedies,  an  Essay.  By  David  Everard  kord.  * 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Martha  Innes,  of  Edinburgh :  with  extracts  from  her 
diary  and  letters.  Compiled  and  edited  by  her  husband. 

Discourses.  By  William  Allison.  .  . 

A  Voice  from  North  Africa;  or  a  narrative  illustrative  of  the  religious 
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ceremonies,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
world ;  with  an  historical  introduction  and  appendix.  By  Nathan  Davis. 

Luther  and  Calvin  ;  or  the  true  spirit  of  the  Reform  Church.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D’Aubign^,  D.D. 

The  Natural  Boundaries  of  Empires;  and  a  new  view  of  Colonization. 
By  John  Finch,  Esq. 

The  Counting-house  Guide  to  the  higher  branches  of  calculation.  Parts 
1  and  2.  By  William  Tate. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Organization  and  Government  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  claims  of  Episcopacy.  By 
Albert  Barnes. 

Fisher’s  Drawing-room  Scrap  Book,  for  1845.  By  the  author  of  the 
Women  of  England. 

The  Juvenile  Scrap  Book.  By  the  author  of  the  Women  of  England.  1845. 
China;  a  Series  of  Views,  displaying  the  Scenery,  Architecture,  and 
social  habits  of  that  ancient  empire.  Drawn  from  original  and  authentic 
sketches,  by  Thomas  Allom,  Esq. ;  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.  Vol.  III. 

Cathedral  Chants  of  the  Kith,  17th,  and  18th  centuries.  Edited  by  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Bimhault,  L.L.D.,  F.S.A. 

The  Treatise  of  John  Chrysostom,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  the 
Priesthood.  Translated  by  Edward  Garrard  Marsh,  M.A. 

A  Selection  from  the  University  Sennons  of  August  Tholuck,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Preacher  in  the  University  of  Halle.  Tnansla- 
ted  from  the  German. 

The  Reformation  in  Europe.  By  the  author  of  *  The  Council  of  Trent.’ 
Tractarianism  not  of  God.  Sermons  by  Charles  B.  Taylor,  M.A. 

The  Life  of  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  &c. ;  com¬ 
prising  a  portion  of  his  correspondence  and  other  writings  hitherto  un¬ 
published.  By  his  niece,  Mary  Milner. 

The  Holy  Land :  being  sketches  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  land  of  Palestine. 
Compiled  from  the  best  sources. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  Part  IX. 

A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  obsolete  phrases,  proverbs, 
and  ancient  customs,  from  the  14th  century.  Forming  a  key  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  our  ancient  poets,  dramatists,  and  other  authors,  whose  works 
al^und  w’ith  allusions  of  which  explanations  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  books  of  reference.  By  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  John 
Hubs,  and  the  Council  of  Constance.  By  Emile  de  Bonnechose.  Author 
of  Histoire  Fran^ise,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Campbell 
Mackenzie,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Star  of  the  Court,  or  the  Maid  of  Honour,  and  Queen  of  England, 
Anne  Boleyn.  By  Miss  S.  Bunbury. 

The  Christian  Almanack,  for  the  year  1845. 

A  Revived  Ministry  our  only  hope  for  a  Revived  Church.  By  one  of  the 
least  among  the  brethren. 

Notes  of  Lectures  on  Future  Punishment.  By  H.  H.  Dobney. 

A  Memorial  to  bring  to  remembrance  Twelve  Sermons  preached  in  Christ 
Church,  Barnwell.  By  the  Rev.  John  Lane,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Su  John’s 
College,  and  Curate  of  Barnwell,  Cambridge. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Elias.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Morgan,  A.M.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay.  By  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Foster,  late  President  of  Ches- 
hunt  College. 

Points  and  Pickings  of  information  about  China  and  the  Chinese.  By 
the  author  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  &c.  With  Twenty  Engravings,  from 
drawings  by  W.  H.  Prior. 

The  Complete  Suffrage  Almanack  and  Reformer’s  Manual,  for  1845. 
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Al)origines,  ignorance  of  their  condi¬ 
tion,  225  ;  their  state  in  Van  Die- 
man's  I^nd,  228 ;  New  South 
Wales,  229;  Australia,  2;i0;  (’ape 
Colony,  231 ;  CatFraria,  ih.  ;  Natal, 
232;  New  Zealand,  234;  America 
and  Oregon,  236 ;  'I’ahiti,  238 ; 
causes  of  evils  enumerated,  239 ;  re¬ 
medies,  204  €t  seq. 

Adair,  Sir  R.,  Mission  to  Vienna, 
443;  character  of  Austrian  policy, 
444;  servility  of  our  continental 
diplomacy,  445  ;  confederacies 
against  Ronaparte  and  their  re¬ 
sult,  446;  our  reckless  waste  of 
money  in  subsidies,  454 

Agathonia,  a  Romance,  245 

Amber  Witch,  'llie,  translated  by 
Lady  Gordon,  299 ;  universality  of 
belief  in  the  supernatural,  299 ; 
forms  assumed  by  it  since  the  rise 
of  Christianity,  300;  low  jdeas  of 
Satanic  ^ency  and  temptation,  ib. ; 
era  of  witch-panics,  ib.  note;  con¬ 
fessions  of  witchcraft,  how  obUuned, 
301 ;  character  of  the  heroine,  302  ; 
plot  against  her,  303 ;  her  tnal,  304 ; 
confession^  306  ;  fieliverance,  308 ; 
modem  conventional  delicacy  inde¬ 
licate,  307;  style  of  the  story  and 
translation,  309 

Anti-Monopolist,  The,  Religious  and 
Political,  6l9 

Anti-State  Church  Conference,  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of,  341 ;  culpable  indiffe¬ 
rence  of  dissenters  on  the  subject  of 
Establishments,  343;  their  fdse 
position,  344 ;  deference  to  political 
friends,  345 ;  origin  of  the  (>)nfer- 
ence,  346 ;  the  proposal  coldly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  recognised  leaders  of 
Nonconformists,  347 ;  great  princi- 
VoL.  XVI.  o 


pie  of  the  Association,  347 ;  its 
modes  of  action^  348  ;  Executive^ 
349;  inconsistency  of  its  opponents, 
j  351 ;  Dr.  Vaughan's  projected  Re- 

!  view,  ib.  note  ;  obiections  to  the 

movement  answere(f— that  it  is  of 
provincial  origin,  353 ;  is  calculated 
I  to  divide  the  liberal  party,  ib.;  is 
I  founded  on  misapprehension  of 

!  duty,  354 :  is  political,  357 ;  is  not 
.  well  timea,  360;  prospects  of  the 
association,  363  ;  counsel  to  its 
!  friends,  ib.;  and  cautions  with  res¬ 

pect  to  affiliated  societies,  364 
;  Archer,  W.,  Rachael  of  Padanaram, 
i  :^9 

■  Aristocracy  of  Britsun,  'Hie.  367 
j  Arnold,  Dr.,  History  of  llome,  129, 
130;  treachery  of  the  Romans  to¬ 
wards  foreigners,  131  ;  their  cmelty, 
142;  speculations  on  the  possible 
issues  of  the  Punic  war,  132 ;  mise¬ 
ries  of  Roman  conquest,  133;  sack 
of  Syracuse,  137  ;  cruelty  of  Snpio, 

I  138;  of  Flamininus,  139;  of  Emi^ 
Hus  Paullus,  ib.  ;  treatment  of  the 
Acheeans,  140;  destruction  of  Nu- 
mantia,  140;  of  ('apsa,  141 ;  cha¬ 
racter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  143;  of 
Hannibal,  144 ;  of  the  Gracchi,  144  ; 
of  Pompey,  ib.;  of  Caesar,  145 ;  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  the  patrician  ladies,  148 

Bahamas,  Persecutions  in  th^  317 ; 
Archdeacon  Trew  takes  forcible 
possession  of  a  Bantist  Chapel,  319; 
the  minister  aoprenended^  320;  de* 
lay  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  jus¬ 
tice,  321  ;  church  establishments 
incurably  intolerant  and  unjust,  ib. 

Baird,  Rev.  R.,  Religion  in  the  United 
8tates,281;  character  of  the  book, 294; 
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effects  of  the  war  of  Independence 
on  religion,  283 ;  union  of  church 
and  state  voluntarily  dissolved,  284 ; 
inefficient  of  state  support,  286; 
efficacy  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
285 ;  its  working  in  America,  287 ; 
statistical  results,  288 — 293 ;  appa¬ 
rent  increase  of  popery  owing  to 
emigradon.  294 

Barnes,  A.,  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
/  ment,  vol.  vi.,  501,  509.  Errata, 
747 

Barr,  Lieut.  W.,  Journal  in  Cabul 
and  the  Punjab,  44 ;  injustice  of  our 
eastern  wars,  %b,:  marriage  vroces^ 
non  in  Lahore,  45 ;  eastern  fanatics, 
46;  pupushment  for  theft,  ib.;  Pia- 
tire  spies,  49 

Bartlett,  \V.  H.,  Walks  about  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  247 

Biblical  Cabinet,  Cal\dn  and  Storr  on 
Philippians,  etc.,  501 ;  instruction 
by  epistles  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
502;  Paul  no  priest,  506;  special 
character  of  his  teaching,  ib.;  analy¬ 
sis  of  Epistles  to  Corinthians,  707 ; 
their  ex|^sitors,  509 ;  to  Galatians, 
513,  Philippians,  516,  Colossians, 
517.  Errata,  747 

Bickersteth,  Rev.  E.,  Promised  Glory 
of  Church  of  Christ,  126 

Bingham,  R.  Jun.,  Immanuel,  623 

Binning,  Rev.  H.,  Works  of,  368 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Re- 
\’iew,  6l7  ^ 

Bio^phical  Dictionary  of  the  Society 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  497 

Birks,  Rev.  T.  R.,  Elements  of  Pro¬ 
phecy,  625—640;  year-day  theory 
of  interpretation,  626;  the  argu¬ 
ments  from  tradition,  627,  the 
‘seventy  w'eeks,*  629,  sentence  in 
the  wilderness,  630,  Ezekiel’s  sie^, 
631,  the  *dme  times  and  a  half,’ 
632;  Luke  xiii.  31,633,  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s  dream,  636,  vision  of  ‘even¬ 
ing  and  morning,*  637 ;  and  from 
Dan.  xii.  11,  639;  suggestions  for 
enquiry,  642 

Blanc,  L.,  History  of  Ten  Years,  88; 
new  French  school  of  history,  89 ; 
author’s  theory  of  the  influence  of 
the  ‘  bourgeoisie  *  in  the  revolution, 
92 — 98  ;  slavery  of  the  press  under 
Napoleon,  93 ;  causes  of  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Bourbons,  96 ;  the 
return  from  EUba,  97 ;  second  res¬ 
toration  of  Louis  18th,  99;  his  im¬ 
policy,  ib.;  bigotry  of  Charles  X. 
100;  manoeuvTes  of  Duke  of  Or¬ 


leans,  102 — 106 ;  conspiracy  of  the 
Imperialists,  109;  plans  of  the 
Orangists,  112;  secret  history  of 
Revolution  of  1830,  113  etseq:  sur¬ 
prise  and  alarm  of  Louis  Phillippe, 
115;  he  arrives  in  Paris,  117;  is 
chosen  king,  118;  estimate  of  the 
work,  118 

Boyd,  Sir  W.,  History  of  Literature, 
624 

Bradshaw,  S.  A.,  Moments  of  Thought, 
126 

Bremer,  F.,  Tales  translated  by  M. 
Howitt,  243 

Brenton,  Sir.  L.  C.  L.  Bart.,  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Septuagint,  620 

Burke,  E.,  Correspondence,  414 ;  his 
secretaryship,  416;  Rockingham 
administration,  418,  420 ;  public  in¬ 
difference  to  American  disaffection, 
422,  424 ;  denial  of  the  aumorship 
of  Junius’s  letters,  423;  duties  of 
citizenship,  426 ;  French  Revolution, 
427 ;  Francises  criticism  on  the  ‘  Re¬ 
flections*  428;  and  statement  of 
French  grierapwes,  430 

Bush,  G.,  The  Hierophant,  625,  627 

Canipbell,  Dr.  J.,  Memoirs  of  Nas¬ 
mith,  322 ;  want  of  general  sympa¬ 
thy  with  such  characters,  323;  Nas¬ 
mith’s  early  history,  323,  32-^  his 
chief  exceUence,  325 ;  founds  Towm 
Missions  in  Glasgow,  Ireland,  N. 
America,  Paris,  326 ;  London  City 
Mission,  328 ;  moral  dignity  of  selt- 
forgetfulness,  327 

Cheyne,  Dr.,  Essays  on  Derangement, 
370 

China,  a  series  of  views,  with  descrip¬ 
tions,  by  Allom  and  Wright,  713, 
718 

Cockin,  J.,  Reflections  after  Reading, 
623 

Collins,  R.  N.,  Teacher’s  Companion, 
369 

Dahlmann,  F.  E.,  History  of  English 
Revolution,  593 ;  growth  of  freedom 
under  the  Tudors,  594 ;  great  error 
of  the  Reformation,  596;  passive 
obedience  of  the  clergy,  597 ;  their 
sycophancyto  James  L,o01;  Prynne's 
sentepice,  602 ;  Hampden's  death,  603; 
evils  of  the  restoration,  604 ;  essen¬ 
tial  popery  of  the  established  church, 
607 ;  her  quarrel  with  James  II.  was 
for  temporalities,  ib.;  v^astnessof  our 
present  empire,  608,  but  wretched¬ 
ness  of  the  masses,  609;  growing 
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dislike  to  church  domination,  610 ; 
ahenation  of  middle  and  lower 
classes,  612 ;  pohtical  franchises 
must  be  conceded  to  the  latter,  613, 
results,  614 

D‘Aubigne,  J.  H.  Merle,  History  of 
the  Reformation,  122  ;  Rome  and 
the  Reformation,  246 
Davies,  Rev\  H.,  Ecclesiastica,  373 ; 
celibacy  of  the  cler^  a  check  on 
their  excluswe  knowledge  of  letters, 
375;  laical  study  of  lawana  science,»A.; 
of  politics,  376;  ancient  influence 
and  position  of  the  clergy,  378 ;  de¬ 
cline  of  their  power,  379;  their  mo¬ 
dem  illiberality,  380 ;  bishops  mere 
f(uardians  of  church  property,  382 ; 
services  of  the  old  evangelical  clergy, 
M. ;  degeneracy  of  their  successors, 
383;  arrogant  claims  of  the  body, 
388 

Dayman,  Rev.  J., Translation  in  Terza 
^ma  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  366 
Disraeli,  B.,  Coningsby,  50 ;  creed  of 
Young  England,  52,  66 ;  outline  of 
the  story,  53,  56,  58 ;  character  of 
Duke  of  Wellington,  53;  Sir.  R. 
Peel,  55 ;  Lord  J .  Russell,  68  ;  an 
aristocracy  not  favourable  to  purity 
of  morals,  67;  the  hollowness  of 
consen’atism  admitted,  68 ;  and  also 
inexpediency  of  religious  establish¬ 
ments,  09 

East,  D.  J.,  Western  Africa,  125 
Ellis,  Sir  H.,  Original  Letters  of  Lite¬ 
rary  Men,  684,  692 ;  historical  va¬ 
lue  of  private  correspondence,  685 ; 
Strype’s  account  of  Cambridge,  in 
1662,  687 ;  Lord  Oxford’s  claim  to 
the  authorship  of  Robinson  Crusoe^ 
689 ;  letters  of  Swift,  ib.;  Prior  and 
Addison,  690 ;  Ray,  691 ;  Steele,  ^2 
Ellis,  W.,  History  of  I^ndon  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  499,  577 ;  Hs  forma¬ 
tion,  578 ;  voyage  of  the  Duff,  579; 
Mission  to  Tauiti,  579,  584 ;  con¬ 
version  of  the  king,  585 ;  translation 
I  of  Testament,  586 ;  of  Bible,  590 ; 
abandonment  of  idolatry ^  586 ;  code 
of  laws  framea,  589;  v'oyage  of  the 
Camden,  591;  Samoan  Mission, 
592  ,  . 

Elliott,  E.  B.,  Horae  Apocalyptic®, 
625,  641 ;  its  defects,  644 
Ely,  J.,  Alliance  of  Church  and  State 
unscriptural,  245 
English  Prose  Extracts,  368 

Featherstonhaugh,  G.  W.,  Excursion 
through  the  Slave  States  of  N.  Aine- 


ricjL  189,  205 ;  allowance  to  lie 
made  for  the  social  extremes  in  the 
United  States,  19O;  Virrinian  Spas, 
191 ;  American  table  d'hote,  192; 
slave  traders,  I94 ;  funeral  Jackstni, 
195 ;  a  snake  fancier,  ib.;  author’s 
crude  notions  on  religion,  196;  an 
American  judge,  201 ;  squatters, 
201;  fnV</p/^mw,203;  Yankee  ped¬ 
lar  ^  203 

Fielding,  T.  H.,  Art  of  Engraving,  295 

Fisher’s  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book, 
713 ;  stanzas  on  the  Hhmt/els,  714 ; 
St.  Peter's,  715;  Juvenile  Scrap 
Book,  713;  lines  on  old  fashioned 
Hall,7\7 ;  Cromwell  misrepresented, 
718 

Fisk,  G.,  Pastor’s  Memorial,  468; 
dt'Si'ripfwn  of  Arabs,  469;  Sinai, 
47 1 ;  Jactd/s  well,  472 ;  Gethsemane, 
473 ;  St.  Peter's,  474  ;  author’s  in¬ 
consistency,  478 

Foster,  John,  Lectures  at  Broadmead 
Chapel,  3()9 ;  characteristics  of  his 
style,  310;  a  Christian  philosopher, 
311  ;  his  preaching  not  common¬ 
place,  but  argumentative  and  excur- 
siv'e,  312;  does  not  attempt  to  ex  plain 
theological  mysteries  but  to  touch 
the  conscience,  313 ;  defects  of  mo¬ 
dem  preaching,  314;  special  teaching 
of  a  higher  order  recommended,  314 ; 
analysis  of  the  lectures,  315;  esti¬ 
mate  of,  317 

Fortescue,  Earl,  Speeches  and  Wri¬ 
tings  of  Ijord  King,  242 

France,  Religion  in,  535  ;  Puseyism, 
the  local  enect  of  a  great  struggle 
{gainst  Protestantism,  538 ;  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Jesuits  sought  by  Rome, 
540,  particularly  in  France,  541  : 
education  question,  542;  professea 
desire  for  religious  lilierty,  543 ;  of 
what  sort,  545  ;  recent  Bull  against 
Bible  Societies,  ib.;  modem  abomi¬ 
nations  of  confession,  548 ;  protes- 
tant  church  in  France,  550 :  narras- 
sed  by  proselytism,  552;  abduction 
of  children,  553 

Gaspey,  T.,  Life  and  Times  of  Lord 
Cobbam,  249 ;  author’s  discrimina¬ 
tion,  251 ;  htttle  popularly  known  of 
the  men  or  times  which  preceded  the 
Reformation,  250;  justice  due  to 
Lord  Cobham,/4.;  his  military  fame, 
251:  early  profligacies.  252 ;  not  the 
original  of  Falstalf,  253;  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  ib.;  opposes  ecclesiastical  ty¬ 
ranny,  257  ;  denounced,  258 ;  cited 
before  the  Archbishop,  261 ;  chal- 
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lenges  the  ord^  of  single  combat, 
262  ;  hit  examinationy  lb.;  opinions 
on  transubstantiation,  pilgninages, 
and  relics,  264 ;  condemned,  265  ; 
a  recantation  forged,  lb. ;  escapes 
from  the  tower,  ift.;  recapture,  266; 
and  execution,  267 ;  prejudices  of 
Lingard,  264 

Gieseler,  J.  C.  J.,  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory,  402,  408 ;  interest  of  such  his¬ 
tory,  403  ;  its  value,  407 ;  analysis 
of  the  work,  409;  defects  of  the 
translation,  409,  413;  specimens  of 
the  version y  410 

Graham,  G.  F.,  Helps  to  English 
Grammar,  371 

Grant,  Mrs.,  Memoirs  and  Correspon¬ 
dence,  173 ;  her  account  of  Dr, 
ChahnerSy  174  ;  Joanna  Baillie,  174 ; 
Mrs.  Heinans,  176 

Grenfell,  A.,  Epistles  of  Barnabas 
Clement,  etc.,  748 

Halsted,  Caroline;  Richard  III., 385; 
not  hump-b(tvkedy  386;  his  youth, 
387;  marriage  to  the  Lady  Anne, 
389;  had  no  share  in  the  death  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  390 :  his  protectorate,  391 ;  Ed¬ 
ward  the  tlftns  InauguratioHy  39*2, 
and  sueet'h  to  Parliamenty  393 ;  Ri¬ 
chard's  election  to  the  throne,  397 ; 
not  a  usurper,  ib, ;  fate  ufthe  princeSy 
399;  of  his  wife,  401 

Hengstenberg,  Dr.  E.  \V.,  on  the 
Psalms,  121 ;  on  Eg^’pt  and  the  b<K)k 
of  ^lo8es,  336 ;  vindication  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  337;  claimants 
for  the  honour  of  first  illustrat¬ 
ing  scripture  bv  Egyptian  mon\i- 
ments — Rev.  T.  H.  Horne,  329;  Dr. 
'faylor,  340;  editor  of  Pictorial 
Bible,  341 

Herschel.R.H., Visit  to  my  Fatherland, 
468;  description  of  Jacob's  Welly 
472  ;  Gethsemaney  473  ;  Anglican 
protestantism  at  Smyrna,  478 

Heugh,  Dr.  H.,  Religion  in  Geneva 
and  Belgium,  85 

Hill,  Rev.  P.  G.,  Fifty  Days  on  board  a 
Slave  Vessel,  123 

Hillyard,S., Ecclesiastical  Lectures,574 

Houitt,  W.,  Jack  of  the  Mill,  120; 
Gennan  Experiences,  556 ;  tricks  of 
tradesmen,  557 ;  dangers  of  forei^ 
education,  558 ;  ct  hninal  tribunalsy  i 
560 ;  blemishes  in  the  work,  563 

Hv(>onoia,  or  Thoughts  on  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  625, 646 

Irish  Regium  Donum.  1 ;  Scotch  co¬ 
lonists  in  Ireland,  3;  Miltoirs 


reply  to  the  presbytery  of  Belfast, 
6;  presbytenans  attached  to  the 
Stuarts,  8 ;  but  tithes  taken  from 
them  at  the  Restoration,  and  the  royal 
bounty  only  given,  9  ;  under  James 
the  Second  £1,200,  ib.  :  George  the 
First  £2,000,  10;  in  1792  raised  to 
£5,000, 10;  conditions  of  grant,  11, 
16 ;  raised  in  1844  to  £35,630, 15  ; 
^vernment  queries  and  formSy  16; 
nev.  J.  Bruce's  protest,  12 ;  unen¬ 
dowed  presbytenan  bodies,  15 ;  he¬ 
terodox,  ib. :  evils  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  19,  23 

Isenberg  and  Krapfs  Missionary  J  our- 
nals,  563;  political  state  of  Shoa, 
563,  566 ;  religious  condition,  567 ; 
fasts  and  traditions,  568 ;  covetous¬ 
ness  of  the  king,  570 ;  treachery  of 
Adara  Bille,  572  ;  proposed  Roman¬ 
ist  mission,  573 

J  ackson,  Dr.T.,Treatise  on  the  Church, 
125 

James,  J.  A.,  Counsels  to  Students, 
498 

Jay,  W.,  Works,  vol.  ix..  Sermons,  500 
Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  Chronicles  of, 
translated  by  Tomlins,  245 
Jukes,  A.,  Way  w’hich  some  call  He¬ 
resy,  125 

‘  Kavanagh,  M.,  Science  of  languages, 
i  531 ;  his  philological  absurdities,  533 
Kennedy,  C.  R.,  Poems,  366 
I  Kerns,  Dr.  T.,  Moral  Government  of 
I  God,  432 ;  connexion  of  morals  with 
facts,  434  ;  moral  government  of  the 
j  unfallen,  435 ;  and  the  lapsed,  436  ; 

I  limited  aim  of  the  author,  440 

I 

j  Laing,  S. :  Heimskringla,  71 ;  benefits 
of  "the  supremacy  of  the  North¬ 
men,  71;  Snorro  Sturleson,  72; 
Anglo  Saxon  literature,  75  ;  religion 
of  Odin,  ib.  ;  the  fight  at  Stord,  78 ; 
Hakonarmaly  79 ;  introduction  of 
Christianity,  81 ;  Olaf  in  England, 
82  ;  interview  between  Haralu  God- 
winsson,  and  the  invaders,  83 
I-Ast  days, The,  623 ;  and  see  Tracts  for, 
672 

I^ngerke,  C.  Von.,  Canaan,  or  His¬ 
tory  of  Israel,  6 16 
I^etters  fiom  Madras,  127 
Literary  intelligence,  128, 248, 371, 500, 
624,  747 

Mahon,  Ixird  :  Spain  under  Charles 
the  Second,  122 
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Mannering,  Rev.  E.,  Christian  Conso¬ 
lation,  622 

Massingberd,  F.  C.,  History  of  English 
Reformation,  329 ;  characterised, 
329,  335  ;  errors  regarding  W’yke- 
ham  and  Wavnflete,  331  ;  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  kefonnation,  334 
Marry att,  Captain,  Settlers  in  Canada, 
621 

Maunder,  Samuel,  Treasury  of  His¬ 
tory,  499  ^ 

Mill,  J .  S.,  System  of  Ix)gic,268 ;  object 
and  extent  of  the  science,  268, 269 ; 
includes  induction,  269 ;  relation  of 
inductive  and  deductive  processes, 
271 ;  Aristotle^s  definition,  ih. ;  error 
of  Mr.  Mill,  2/2;  syllogism  M/* pro¬ 
cess  of  deductive  reasoning,  2/4—6 ; 
requires  that  both  premises  have  in¬ 
dependent  proof,  and  that  neither 
assume  the  conclusion,  274 ;  false 
examples  frequent  in  treatises  on 
logic,  275;  analysis  of  the  work, 
277-9 ;  its  merits,  280 
Montgomery,  Robert :  Eight  Sermons, 
663 ;  full  of  pretence,  664 ;  and  self- 
conceit,  665 ;  specimens  of  verbiage 
and  line  writing,  665-7;  his  short  way 
with  ihtAnti-vornhdw  Lrag-tte^  668  ; 
grand  mtronomical  effects^  669;  want 
of  taste  and  modesty  of  this  class  of 
sermonizers,  671 

Mori8on,Dr.J.,  Fathersand  Founders 
of  London  Missionary  Society,  499 

New  Zealand  Company’s  Report,  223, 
235 

Niebuhr,  B.  (1.,  lIistor>'of  Rome  from 
Ihmic  War  to  C’onstantine,  edited  by 
Schmitz,  129,  130 

Pallme,  J.,  Travels  in  Kordofan,  518; 
its  climate,  519  ;  conquest  by  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  520 ;  native  feasts,  ih. ; 
duets,  521  ;  narrow  escape  of  au¬ 
thor,  523 ;  elephants,  525 ;  lion- 
hunters,  526 ;  giraffes,  527 ;  slave 
hunts  and  traders,  528,  529 
Parker’s  Series,  622 
Patmore.  Coventr}%  Poems  by,  246 
Payne,  J.,  Select  Poetr)%  124 
'J  Pauline  Epistles,The,  501;  Errata,  747 
l*etcr  I^ombard’s  principles,  republish¬ 
ed,  535 

Phipson,  Rosalinda,  a  Memoir,  124 
Print  collector,  'I’he,  295 ;  anecdotes 
not  correctly  told,  297 ;  vtory  of  the 
citarh  landseape,  297 

ftccrcation,  The,  622 
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Rohr’s  Palestine  in  tlie  time  of  Christ, 
365 

Rogers,  Rev.  (i.,  lectures  on  Revela¬ 
tions,  625 ;  merits  and  defects,  648 
Roose,  E.  M.,  Ecclesiastica,  149;  in¬ 
fluence  of  Establishments  on  the 
clergy,  as  preachers,  151 ;  8|>eaker8 
at  public  religious  meetings,  153 ; 
pastoral  visitors,  154;  magistrates, 
155;  political  partisans.  156;  au¬ 
thors,  158  :  sinecures,  I6O;  spiritual 
peerages,  I6l ;  revenues  of  Irish 
bishoprics,  163;  influence  on  the 
clergy  of  public  schools,  164;  col¬ 
leges,  165 ;  position  in  their  parishes, 
167;  and  m  general  society,  170; 
intolerance  and  mental  slavery  the 
sure  results  of  an  established  reli¬ 
gion,  172 

Sacrament  Explained,  'I’he,  369 
Sanderson,  Dr.  R.,  Treatise  on  the 
church,  125 

Savonarola,  his  I^ife  and  'Pimes,  451 ; 
moral  state  of  the  church  at  his 
birth,  452  ;  his  early  training,  453 ; 
becomes  a  monk,  455 ;  proffgaty 
of  the  pojn'S,  456;  Savonarola  at 
Brescia  and  Morence,  457 ;  his  ab¬ 
stemiousness,  458;  popularity,  461; 
and  intrepidity,  452  ;  failure  of  at¬ 
tempt  to  nri!)e  him,  463, 464  ;  refor¬ 
mation  of  morals,  464  ;  denounces 
the  Pope,  465;  conspiracy  against 
him,  ih.:  his  execution,  466 
Schiller’s  Poems  and  Ballads,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  177 ; 
Schiller  contrasted  with  (loethe,  180; 
his  philosophy,  181 :  prose  works, 
182;  lyrics,  183;  *  Celebrated 

Woman'  184;  Lives  of  the  jK)et, 
187 ;  estimate  of  the  translation^  188 
Scott,\Valter,  Existence  of  hh’il  .Spirits, 
35 ;  connexion  of  credulity  with  ig¬ 
norance,  35;  intellectual  strength 
of  protestantism,  37 ;  sujierstition 
founded  on  truth,  .39  ;  author’s 
course  of  interpretation,  .39 ;  his  ar¬ 
gument  from  analogy,  etc.,  40;  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  work,  43 
Scottish  School  B(M)k  Association, 745 
Session  of  1844,  Review  of,  477 ;  par¬ 
liament  in  theory,  470,  possibility, 
480,  and  reality,  481 ;  outline  of  the 
session,  483 ;  House  of  Commons 
as  a  place  of  business,  484  ;  as  a  re¬ 
presentative  body,  486 ;  its  inde|»en- 
dence  and  consistency,  491 ;  lessons 
to  be  learnt  and  results  hoped  for,  49.3 
Shelley,  Mrs.,  Rambles  in  (Jermany 
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and  Italy,  693 ;  carelessly  written, 
693,  706 ;  Italian  manners,  694 ;  de- 
•  cay  of  politeness  in  France,  695 ;  pre¬ 
ference  given  to  Italy,  697 ;  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  French  in  the  Tyrolese 
passes,  6^ }  domestic  life  in  Italy, 
700;  criticisms  on  teorks  of  art, 
701 ;  modern  Italian  literature,  703 ; 
mistakes  in  German  names,  705 
Sheppard,  John,  on  Private  Devotion 
ana  Christian  Encouragement,  1 23 
Smiles,  Dr.  S.,  History  of  Ireland, 
205;  its  ancient  prosperity,  206; 
papj^  claim  of  sovereignty,  208 ;  in¬ 
vasion  of  Strongbow,  210;  distinc¬ 
tion  of  race  and  government,  16.; 
statute  of  Kilkenny,  213;  cause  of 
different  rec^tion  of  the  reformed  I 
religion  in  England  and  Ireland, 
214;  Protestantism  really  discounte¬ 
nanced  by  the  government,  216, 221 ; 
war  of  1641,  218;  of  1689,  220; 
summa^  of  g^evances,  222 
Southey,  R.,  his  Poerical  Works,  120 

Tayler,C.  B.,  Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,  246 
Taylor,  Dr.  W.  G.,  History  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  706:  its  merits,  708.712; 
greatness  ana  difficulty  of  the  tneme, 
706;  outline  of  the  work,  709,  710; 
lise  and  abuse  of  the  spirit  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  710;  the  lesson  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  history  as  to  state  patronage, 

708, 712 

Tracts  for  the  Last  Days,  672 ;  com¬ 
pounded  of  Puseyism  and  Millena- 
rianism,  id.;  their  church  principles, 
673 ;  iheitry  of  toleration,  674  ;  ^eat 
desire  for  apostles,  675  ;  prediction 
of  «Mr.  Canning,  676;  no  hfj^  for 
the  church,  677,  unless  in  ecnesias- 
tical  architecture,  etc.,  678;  atcful 
resfilts  of  evangelicalism,  679,  681 ; 
such  dogmas  the  natural  fruit  of  es¬ 
tablishments,  681 ;  inconsistency  of 
some  dissenters,  682 
True  Stories  from  History  of  the 
church,  124 
'Pruth  and  Error,  622 
To\vn8end,  C.,  History  of  House  of 
(k)romons,6.50 ;  below  the  ideal  stan¬ 
dard  on  such  a  theme,  i5.;  law  mem¬ 
bers,  651 ;  Lord  King,  ib.;  Sir  J, 


Holt,  653 ;  privileges  of  the  House, 
655 ;  Steeles  eapulsion,  ib.;  ex  post 
facto  legation,  656 ;  biographical 
mtice  of  Sacheverel,  657 ;  difference 
in  the  ancient  and  modem  estimate 
of  the  franchise,  66O ;  negligent  at¬ 
tendance  of  members,  661 ;  measur¬ 
ing-cast  majorities,  662;  table  of 
number  of  acts  passed  since  the  re¬ 
volution,  663 

Twiss.  H.,  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  718; 
his  boyhood,  720 ;  formal  religion  of 
the  family,  \b.;  visits  to  the  dancing 
school,  721 ;  run-away  marriage, 
722:  abandonment  of  church  for 
the  oar,  ib.;  indefatigable  diligence, 
723;  rise  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  724 ;  Solicitor 
General,  725;  style  as  a  pleader, 
ib.;  Attorney  General,  726;  state 
prosecutions,  727 ;  Chief  Justice 
and  Chancellor,728  ;  opinions  of  the 
injustice  of  the  seizure  of  Danish 
fleet,  728 ;  on  the  Trinity,  729 ;  on 
human  demerit,  733;  character  as 
a  statesman,  730’;  as  a  chancellor, 
735,  743 ;  bestowment  of  patronage, 
734  ;  delays  in  his  court,  737 ;  re¬ 
tirement  from  office,  740 ;  death, 
and  religious  character,  741;  remi¬ 
niscences  ot  him  in  court,  743 ; 
Lord  Stowell,  739 

Voice  from  the  Vintage,  246 

Wallace,  Rev.  J.,  Pastoral  Recollec¬ 
tions,  370 

Wealth,  the  Name  and  Number  of  the 
Beast,  625,  648 

Webster,T.,  Encyclopaedia  of  Domes¬ 
tic  Economy,  244 

Wilson,  Joshua,  English  Presbyterian 
Chapels,  not  Unitarian  foundations, 
498 

Wright,T.,St.  Patrick’s  purgatory,  744 

Yarrel,  W.,  History  of  British  Birds, 
23 ;  plovers,  ib.;  cranes,  24 ;  herons, 
25 ;  curlews,  26 ;  godwits,  27 ;  com 
craves,  28;  wild  geese,  29;  swans,  30; 
auks  and  cormorants,  33 ;  gulls,  34 

Yates,  Mrs.  A.,  Letters  on  o>\itzer- 
land,6l5 

York,  Ilev.  C.  J.,  Beulah,  623 
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